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FOREWORD 


I t is not uncommon to find the reader more interested in the 
conclusion than in the sequence by which the conclusion is 
reached and it may be that the living, pulsating organisation of 
James Finlay & Co., Limited, as it is today, is more prominently 
and more favourably in mind than the records of the worthy men by 
whose genius and efforts the foundations of the Company were laid, 
foundations that have stood for two hundred years and on which a 
great house has been built. Accordingly, as Chairman of the Com¬ 
pany at the present time I bring before the readers of this history a 
brief—and I trust interesting—account of the constitution of the 
Company and of the management at Head Office from the death, on 
3rd August, 1903, of my grandfather. Sir John Muir of Deanston, 
Bt., to 1950, the year in which we look back 200 years to the be¬ 
ginnings of our Company’s business. 

The early years of the twentieth century were years of depression 
not only for James Finlay & Co., but also for the tea industry in 
which they were so largely interested. For twelve years the largest 
tea company in their agency. The Consolidated Tea and Lands 
Company, Limited, paid no Ordinary dividends while the dividends 
on Preference shares ran into arrears. The other Tea Companies in 
the Finlay Group were in little better shape. Shareholders came to 
the Annual Meetings in no mood to greet the Directors with grate¬ 
ful applause. There were stormy scenes, very trying for the Chair¬ 
man and other Directors who had full sympathy with the feelings of 
the shareholders, for many of whom they knew the loss of dividends 
was a grievous blow. 

During Sir John Muir’s last days, saddened by the ill feeling 
felt towards him by many shareholders of his Companies, his eldest 
son, Alexander Kay, took over the reins of office and became Chair¬ 
man of the Sterling Companies within the ambit of the James 
Finlay & Co. group, a position he occupied for almost a quarter of 
a century. On Sir John’s death in 1903, he succeeded to the 
baronetcy and later purchased the estate of Blair Drummond in 
Perthshire, where he has since resided. During the years of the last 
war the greater part of the Mansion House was handed over for the 
purposes of a hospital. Sir Kay Muir, ably seconded by his brother 
James Finlay Muir, tackled the difficult situation which confronted 
their group of Companies with an ability and a courage which 
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brought a successful issue. Arrears of Preference dividends were 
paid off by the Finlay Group of Tea Companies and the payment of 
Ordinary dividends was resumed. The policy adopted in regard to 
the distribution of profits was soundly conservative and substantial 
reserves were built up, resulting in an all round strengthening of 
the financial stability of the Companies. 

James Finlay & Co. was incorporated as a Private Limited Com¬ 
pany on 27th May, 1909, the original Directors being: 

Sir Alexander Kay Muir, Bt. 

James Finlay Muir 
John Buchanan Muir 
Matthew William Muir 
William Brown 
Robert Henry Sinclair 
James Kay 

John Dunlop Tannahill. 

Mr. James Kay died on 2 ist December, 1911, Mr. M. W. Muir on 
9th February, 1922, the result of an accident in the hunting field, 
Mr. J. D. Tannahill on 21st February, and Mr. R. H. Sinclair on 
2 5th October, 1923. 

Mr. Reginald I^angford James was assumed a Director on loth 
September, 1923, Messrs. John David Gatheral, C.A., and William 
Warrington on 27th December of the same year. 

The Company was formed into a Public Company in 1924, with 
an Ordinary share Capital of £1^^00^000 and a 6% Preference 
Share Capital of ;^500,ooo. An offer for sale was made to the public 
of 535,000 £1 shares at 50/- per share by the proprietary interests 
represented by the Trustees of the late Sir John Muir, Bt., and of 
the late Mr. M. W. Muir. The details of the Company afforded in 
the Offer of Sale were as follows: 

‘The business of James Finlay & Co. dates from about 1750, and 
at the time of his death in 1903 Sir John Muir was the sole pro¬ 
prietary partner. The business was carried on without any change in 
its constitution by his Trustees until 1909, when a private limited 
company was formed. The Preference shares in that Company were 
disposed of, and a proportion of the Ordinary Shares to which Sir 
John Muir’s sons individually were entitled, was transferred to 
them, while a few Ordinary Shares were then allotted to, and some 
additional shares have since been acquired by, managers in the 
business. With these exceptions the Trustees have retained the 
Ordinary Shares. None of the shares held by Sir A. K. Muir, Mr. J. 
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F. Muir, and Mr. J. B. Muir, the Chairman and two of the Direc¬ 
tors of the Company, as individuals, is included in this offer, and 
no change in the management of the business is contemplated. The 
Head Office is at 22 West Nile Street, Glasgow, and there are 
branches in London and Liverpool, in Calcutta, Chittagong, Bom¬ 
bay and Karachi in India and in Colombo, Ceylon; while the busi¬ 
ness of Webster Steel & Co., Glasgow and London, including 
therein their branches in Durban, Pietermaritzburg and Harrismith, 
South Africa, has now been acquired. 

The principal interests of James Finlay & Co., Limited, are in 
India and Ceylon, where they have large holdings in Jute Mills and 
Jute Presses, in Cotton Mills, and in Companies growing tea and 
other produce for which they act as Agents. They also act as Mer¬ 
chant Bankers and as Agents for Steamship, Insurance and other 
companies, and their Indian and Ceylon Branches do a consider¬ 
able import and export business with Great Britain and other 
countries.’ 

(The Company’s proprietary interests in South Africa were 
liquidated in 1935.) 

The First Directors of the Public Company were: 

Sir A. K. Muir, Bt. Chairman 

J, F. Muir 

J. B. Muir 

W. Brown 

R. Langford James 

J. D. Gatheral, C.A. 

W. Warrington 
D. M. Hannay. 

Sir A. K. Muir retired from the Board on 5th August, 1926, and 
was succeeded as Chairman by his brother, Mr. J. F. Muir, while 
the vacancy in the Board was filled by my transfer from Calcutta to 
the Head Office. 

Tribute was paid at the first meeting of the shareholders follow¬ 
ing Sir Kay’s retiral to the very valuable services he had rendered 
to the Company. Sir Kay had been with the Company for 46 years, 
for the greater part of that time holding positions of great responsi¬ 
bility. He was head of the Calcutta Branch for six years before he 
returned to Britain in 1901 to take charge at Head Office. At the 
same meeting a tribute was paid to the foresight of Sir John Muir 
in acquiring a large tract of land in Travancore in South India which 
became the property of The Kanan Devan Hills Produce Company, 
Limited. Mr. J. F. Muir, Chairman of the meeting, said: 
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‘A bold and fortunate decision was made by the late Sir John 
Muir, when under the advice of Mr. P. R. Buchanan, he arranged, 
in 1894, to acquire the large tract of land in the Highlands of 
Travancore, South India, now held by the Kanan Devan Co. I 
accompanied Sir John in November of that year, just after its 
acquisition, on a visit to this land. At that time the only means of 
access was a rough bridle path which, starting from the plains some 
50 miles distant from a railway station, rose from an elevation of 
about 1,800 feet to 5,600 feet, where it entered the Concession, and 
the planted acreage consisted of some Cinchona and a little Coffee 
and Tea. Some of the choicest parts of the land, including all the 
acreage planted, had been alienated by the original purchasers, but, 
under Sir John Muir’s instructions, most of these were before long 
bought back. This large block of land which may be said to con¬ 
stitute a district of its own has now been completely transformed. 
There are good roads connecting Munnar, the centre and Head 
Office, with the plains on the North and with the Ghauts on the 
East but, while the former is a useful outlet, the bulk of the Com¬ 
pany’s traffic is carried on an aerial ropeway which runs from 
Munnar to the last mentioned point, a distance of 15 miles. There, 
at an elevation of 6,200 feet, connection is made with the plains by 
means of another ropeway, 2^ miles long, and from thence to what 
will soon be a railway station, owing to an extension of the South 
Indian Railway, is only 10 miles. The Kanan Devan Company now 
has in that property nearly 19,000 acres of tea, there is an ample 
and healthy labour force and the produce seems to be meeting with 
increased favour on the London market. Altogether, we regard the 
present position and prospects of that Company as specially 
gratifying.’ 

(Since 1926 transport arrangements in Travancore have changed 
considerably and the principal outlet is to the West to the Port of 
Cochin where a fine modern harbour is available in all weathers.) 

Mr. J. F, Muir, who succeeded not only to the Chairmanship of 
James Finlay & Co., Limited, but also became Chairman of the 
associated companies, was a man of remarkable ability and both, 
by inheritance and training was peculiarly well fitted for the 
important and responsible positions he was called upon to occupy. 
He had minute experience at one time or another in every branch of 
James Finlay & Co.’s many activities, including many years of 
service in the East. In the practical affairs of trading and manu¬ 
facture and in matters of accounting, finance and the ever-increasing 
complications of taxation, he was an acknowledged expert. His 
views, put forward in a strong, arresting manner, were supported by 
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clear and incisive argument based on a wealth of knowledge and 
experience, and those who ventured into argument with him—^and 
he was ever ready for a tussle of wits—^were almost invariably 
worsted in the debate. He was appreciative of service, always ready 
to extend counsel and support. Quick and prompt in his decisions, 
his actions were guided by a wise foresight and caution. His many 
fine attributes and his outstandingly strong personality made him 
a dominating figure in the history of our Company, to which he gave 
the closest attention during the whole of his business career. 

Mr. D. M. Hannay died on 24th November, 1928, Mr. W. 
Brown died on 29th December, 1929, and Mr. William Warring¬ 
ton on 3rd September, 1934. Mr. Peter Rintoul, C.A., was ap¬ 
pointed a Director on 14th May, 1929, and served on the Board 
until his death on 21st September, 1933. He was succeeded by Mr. 
John T. Tulloch, C.A., who was appointed to the Board on 4th 
January, 1934, but owing to ill health retired on 7th July, 1943. 
Mr. William H. Marr was elected a Director on loth May, 1933, 
and Mr. T. C, Crawford, C.LE., on ist October, 1934. 

Mr. J. F. Muir retired in 1936 and Mr. R. Langford James 
became Chairman of James Finlay & Co., Limited, and the asso¬ 
ciated companies, continuing to hold his appointments until 31st 
December, 1945. Before relinquishing office, he had the pleasant 
duty of laying the foundation stone of the new Cotton Works at 
Catrine, an impressive ceremony which will be remembered as an 
historic event in the annals of the Company and of the district. Mr. 
Langford James in all his dealings with stockholders, co-Directors 
and the staff displayed exceptional tact and sympathy and was 
esteemed highly for his wise guidance of the Company’s affairs over 
the difficult years of the second World War. 

Further Directors appointed in recent years have been 

Sir James Jones, C.I.E., on 3 ist December, 1944 
John Harling Muir, son of J. F. Muir of Braco Castle and a 
grandson of Sir John Muir, Bt., on 7th February, 1946 
Robert L. Manners, O.B.E., on ist August, 1947 
John Blair, C.A., on ist October, 1948. 

When Mr. R. Langford James retired at the end of 1945, the 
Board did me the honour of appointing me Chairman, with Mr. J. 
D. Gatheral, C.A., Deputy Chairman. All the members of the Board 
of James Finlay & Co., Limited, have been trained in the many 
aspects of the Company’s business, and from them and from the 
many staffs in the East and West I have received the greatest loyalty 
and the utmost support. 
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In these modern and speedy days of air travel, when distance is no 
barrier and with the ramifications of the business increasing in many 
directions, both I and my co-directors have found it desirable to make 
many trips overseas by air in order to effect personal contacts with 
the widespread interests of our Company and its associated Com¬ 
panies in North and South India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Kenya and 
Canada. It is possible nowadays to reach Karachi in less than 24 
hours, 

Mr. J. D. Gatheral, C.A., vacated the Deputy Chairmanship 
early in 1949 after a period of 40 years service with the Company, 
26 of which were spent as a Director, including four as Deputy 
Chairman. It is pleasing to me and to my co-directors that on 
reaching the retiring age for executives he agreed to continue as a 
member of the Board. Mr. Gatheral, in turn, has been succeeded as 
Deputy Chairman by Mr. W. H. Marr, who, like myself, has spent 
the whole of his business career with James Finlay & Co., Limited, 
and in 1949 completed a most useful and outstanding term of office 
as President of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce. The present 
Managing Director of the Company is Sir James Jones, C.LE., 
who had a distinguished career with the Company in India, as the 
honours bestowed on him of Companion of the Indian Empire and 
the accolade of knighthood, bear evidence. Mr. T. C. Crawford, 
C.I.E., who retired at 30th November, 1950, held the important 
post of Director in charge of the Company's tea interests from 1934, 
after a long period with the Calcutta Branch, where he gained great 
credit and the honour of Companion of the Indian Empire for his 
able conduct of negotiations with the Indian Government when the 
Tea Regulation Scheme of 1933 was under consideration. 

From this brief survey bearing on those who have guided and are 
still guiding the affairs of the Company in the twentieth century, the 
pages of our history turn back 200 years to James Finlay, the 
founder of the Company which still bears his name. 

Chairman 

22 West Nile Street 
Glasgow 

2^oth December^ 195^ 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Sir Alexander Kay Muir of Deanston^ Second Baronet^ eldest son of 
the late Sir John Muir^ died on ^th June^ 1 95 1 > ^ttd ^ith his death 
the last link between James Finlay ^ Co, and the generation of Sir John 
Muir has been severed. Sir Kay takes an eminent place in the gallery of 
able men who ha^e controlled the ajffairs of James Finlay ^ Co., dmited, 
and it was under his leadership that the problems of the beginning of the 
century, a critical period for the Company, found their solution. He was 
greatly lo'ved by all who had the pri^vilege of his friendship, and the feel- 
ings of his many friends found apt expression in the words of Ford 
Killearn as these appeared in The Times of %th June, 1951, recorded 
hereunder with grateful acknowledgment, 

'^All who knew Sir Kay Muir will deplore and mourn his passing, at 
the ripe age of 83. His was a full and happy life, and one illumined by 
the losing companionship of a perfect partner. 

A great sportsman, a first-class shot, an outstanding fisherman — abo^e 
all a perfect friend, he cojnbined all the best qualities and characteristics 
of his Scottish blood. His quiet modest charm—the kindly twinkle in his 
wise blue eyes—all these we, his friends, will remember him by. Those 
who had the privilege of being his and Lady MuiFs guests at hospitable 
Blair Drummond will ne'ver forget those sparkling gatherings where 
sport and international politics blended so harmoniously under their 
gracious in fluence! 

Not e —Sir Kay has been succeeded in the Baronetcy by his nephew, John Harling 
Muir, presently a director of the Company. 


XXX 



CHAPTER I 


JAMES FINLAY (1727-1790) 

T he village of Killearn in Stirlingshire has a large and gloomy 
monument to its distinguished son, George Buchanan, born 
on the lands of the Moss in 1506, the most celebrated 
scholar in Britain in the latter half of the sixteenth century, tutor 
to Mary, Queen of Scots, tutor and companion to her son James. 

Killearn has no memorial of any kind to another distinguished 
son, James Finlay, who founded the firm of James Finlay & Com¬ 
pany, Glasgow, a firm which has maintained an honourable place in 
the world of commerce and industry for 200 years 

With all the other Finlays, James Finlay could claim kinship with 
Macbeth, but a more solidly documented Finlay had the honour of 
carrying the Royal Standard at Flodden. Impetuous by nature on 
one occasion he was taxed with rashness which might unfit him for 
the responsible post of Standard Bearer. In reply he gave to the 
family a self-monitory motto ‘I’ll be wary’. Whatever degree of wari¬ 
ness he showed, it was not enough for the occasion, for, on that 
fateful day for Scottish hopes, 9th September, 1513, he fell on 
Flodden Field with the flower of the Scottish Army in the circle 
round their King, when 

Linked in the serried phalanx tight 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight 
As fearlessly and well. 

James Finlay was born in 1727, the youngest son of John Finlay 
of the Moss. The circumstances of the Finlays of Killearn were 
modest. They rented the small property called the Moss from their 
cousins, the Buchanans, through whom they had a rather remote 
relationship to the eminent George Buchanan. William, the eldest 
son, remained in Killearn to become the owner of the Moss; John 
became a prosperous West India merchant in Glasgow, eventually 
buying Carston, a farm of the Buchanans, which marched with the 
Moss. Finally, these two small properties were united under the 
F'inlay name and although there are now no Finlays of the Moss, 
the various proprietors have been in the line of family succession. 
James took up a commercial career and was the founder of James 
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Finlay & Co. He married Abigail Whirry by whom he^ had two 
sons, John and Kirkman. A typical citizen of his own thriving and 
striving age, and a man of character and ability, James had a spark of 
genius which sprang into flame in the members of his family. Indeed 
their various accomplishments exemplify how latent talent and en¬ 
ergy may express themselves in different members of the same 
family. 

His elder son, John, distinguished himself as a soldier. In com¬ 
mencing his journal written at a later period of life John wrote ‘The 
prudence of my parents destined me for the profession of a merchant; 
youthful ardour and inexperience of the world inclined me to that 
of a soldier. The steps by which my father (the youngest of my 
grandfather’s ten sons) had risen to some degree of affluence, 
seemed to him the most likely to raise his own son to wealth and 
independence.’ Later John Finlay transferred to the Royal Engin¬ 
eers and with the rank of Major became Secretary to the Duke of 
Richmond and an Inspector of Government Powder Mills. His 
deepest interest, however, lay wdth chemistry and natural history, 
the study of which he pursued all his life, earning him admission to 
the Royal Society. He died in 1802 leaving one son, George, born 
2 1st December, 1799, who added much fame to the name by his 
labours for the Greek Nation in its struggle for independence and 
later in the work which he did to advance agriculture in that country. 
A friend of Byron and the author of a monumental history of Greece, 
he died in 1876 a Citizen of Athens, disappointed in his declining 
years with the development of the country to the service of which 
he had given the best years of his life. 

James Finlay’s younger son, Kirkman, became an even more 
prosperous merchant than his father, and was honoured greatly by 
his native city of Glasgow. His life and work are the subject of later 
chapters. 

James Finlay commenced his business career at what must have 
been one of the most interesting periods in the history of the city of 
Glasgow. He would sec Charles Edward Stuart and his Highland 
army when they passed the Christmas week of 1745—46 in Glasgow 
on their retreat from Derby, the leader, no longer the debonair 
Prince who marched South after his victory at Prestonpans, but a 
sad and disappointed man, pale of countenance, dejected in mien, 
with no hope that his adventure, which held such high promise for 
a time, could now succeed. A levy was made on the City for materials 
to the value of about 10,000 and in addition for a sum of money, 
demands which led almost to the bankruptcy of the City, with its 
revenue of ;^3,ooo only. Fortunately as the results of a successful 
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mission to London by Provost Cochrane and Bailie Murdoch, an 
indemnity of >^10,000 was secured for the loss which had been 
sustained by the City. By 1755 the population of Glasgow had 
increased to 23,546, and great prosperity was in prospect from the 
ability, drive and acumen of a few citizens. Indeed it was said by 
Provost Cochrane that Glasgow of the tobacco period owed its rapid 
access of importance and wealth to four young men of talent and spirit 
who had not ten thousand pounds of capital amongst them when they 
matched themselves against the merchants of Bristol, Whitehaven 
and the other English tobacco ports. The four young men Provost 
Cochrane had in mind were Mr. Cunninghame afterwards of Lain- 
shaw, Mr. Speirs afterwards of Elderslie, Mr. Glassford afterwards 
of Dougaldston and Mr. Ritchie afterwards of Busby.^ Between the 
years 1760 and 1775 Glasgow became the great emporium for 
tobacco in the Empire, the whole import into Great Britain in 1772 
being 90,000 hogshead of which Glasgow alone imported 49,000. 
It is now history that the Glasgow tobacco lords made great fortunes, 
and although they have been accused of arrogance with their scarlet 
cloaks, curled wigs, cocked hats and gold-headed canes, there is 
little doubt that they were among the principal architects of Glas¬ 
gow’s fortunes, and that the trade gave a great stimulus to the future 
commerce of the city. The outbreak of war with the colonies in 1775, 
by which date Glasgow had grown to a town of 45,000 inhabitants, 
resulted in the virtual extinction of this large and extremely profit¬ 
able trade. Imports stopped, debts were repudiated, and plantations 
owned by Glasgow men confiscated. Before the end of the American 
War in 1783 some of the great figures in Glasgow were brought to 
ruin and it was fortunate for Glasgow that another great trade was 
developing, the trade in cotton which attracted James Finlay. 

It is not known if James Finlay played any great part in the 
tobacco business but as his brother John became a prosperous West 
India merchant, importing rum and sugar, it may be that James 
Finlay played some part in the trade and managed to accumulate 
a certain amount of capital. In the textile trade his beginnings would 
be small, possibly he started as a pedlar, or as a ‘rider’ carrying his 
sacks on horseback. The Scots of the time were poor, hardy, intelli¬ 
gent and enterprising, just the men to make a success of what was 
then a very important branch of trading. Communications were 
meagre and difficult and most forms of commerce were only begin¬ 
ning to expand beyond a merely local range. It was the packman 
who extended the range; he was advertiser, commercial traveller 
and retail salesman, and he carried the good Glasgow weaves all 
^ Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland^ by Sir John Dalrymple, 1788. 
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over the south of Scotland, far into England and even to the 
Continent. 

The Scots secured such a grip on this business that it was given 
the name of the Scotch trade and even today the term Scotch Draper 
or ‘Cuddie’ has not died out. 

By those and other means, James Finlay gathered enough money 
to set up in business as a merchant and manufacturer. According to 
an extract from Act Books of Dean of Guild Court dated 27th 
November, 1769, James Finlay was made ‘Burgess and Gild Brother 
of the Burgh as one of the Councill Burgesses named by James 
Buchanan late Baillie at Michaelmas JAYVI and sixty seven whose 
fines are holden as paid the same being remitted to him by the 
Magistrates and Councill conform to their Act dated the Fifth day 
of October JAYVI and sixty seven who has given his Oath as use is.’ 
A copy of the original extract is in the Company’s possession. By 
1783 when the first Glasgow Directory was published and the 
Glasgow Chamber of Commerce was formed to which he was an 
original subscriber, he was established in Bell’s Wynd, a very repu¬ 
table quarter which was quoted in the list of sedan chair fares, but 
afterwards became a most deplorable slum. A few years later, he was 
entered as of ‘first close upon the South Side, Argyle’s Street’. He 
still lived in Bell’s Wynd. At one time he lived in the Gallowgate. 
The house in the Gallowgate was sold in 1778 and the following 
appeared in the Glasgow Mercury of 26th March, 1778: 

‘Notice—To be sold and entered into at Whitsunday next, that 
tenement of land in the Gallowgate, consisting of seven rooms, kit¬ 
chen and two cellars, stable, hay loft, byre, with a large lead cistern, 
all presently possessed by James Finlay, merchant in Glasgow, the 
proprietor. The premises are in exceedingly good order, and very 
commodious. Apply to Archibald Givan, writer in Glasgow.’ 

With the departure of the elder branch of James Finlay’s family 
it was fortunate that the firm had been continued with vigour and 
enterprise by the founder, assisted in his later years by his younger 
son, Kirkman, named after his father’s intimate friend and business 
correspondent, Alderman Kirkman of London. James Finlay was 
one of those who welcomed Arkwright on his visit to Glasgow in 
7^3> but it was left to his son to turn the new inventions to account. 
Glasgow and the cotton trade were expanding rapidly and great 
opportunities presented themselves to those who were early in the 
field in the introduction of machinery. 

The Balance Sheet of James Finlay & Co. at ist February, 1790, 
is certified ‘to be a just and true state of the balance of James 
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Finlay & Co.’ by the three partners, at that date, James Finlay, 
Kirkman Finlay and John Wright, the Assets of the business being 
£ 1 1,784 19s. lod. 

James Finlay died in i 790. It was said of him that he was ‘an able 
and energetic man of business, ahead of his day in his ideas, a public- 
spirited citizen, and an enthusiastic Celt’ also that he was a ‘great 
reformer and free trader’. The founder of the firm must not be 
forgotten in the glory of his brilliant son, Kirkman. 



CHAPTER II 


KIRKMAN FINLAY (1772-1842) 

K irkman Finlay was born in 1772 in the Gallowgate, Glasgow, 
a place which at that time enjoyed a more rustic atmosphere 
and a higher social status than it does today, some of the 
buildings being very imposing. The Craig Flouse, for instance, at 
the corner of Gallowgate and Saltmarket stood upon eighteen pillars 
and ‘stately arches’ and was considered one of the sights of Glasgow. 

Kirkman was educated at the Grammar School of Glasgow, which 
is now the High School. There, according to one of his contempor¬ 
aries, ‘more than once was inflicted a punishment not to be mentioned 
to ears polite upon an afterwards Lord Provost of Glasgow, and 
worthy M.P. (the late Kirkman Finlay, Esq.) not for being a bad 
scholar, for he was a clever little fellow, but he was a sad, mischiev¬ 
ous dog.’^ From school he went to the University, and started his 
business life at the Stockwell Office of James Buchanan, the oldest 
of his Buchanan cousins and a close friend of Sir Richard Arkwright. 
His training under James Buchanan would give him an insight into 
the possibilities of factory production which were then being ex¬ 
plored, and his later career, with the successes which attended it, 
showed the results of that training. 

There w’^as another educative influence that was very much in the 
air when Kirkman was growing to maturity and which did much to 
inspire him. Adam Smith had published, in 1776, An Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. That was the year 
of the American Declaration of Independence which was to break 
the fortunes of the tobacco lords of Glasgow. It was the year after 
another notable event, namely, the granting by Parliament to James 
Watt of Patent Rights in ‘certain steam engines commonly called 
fire engines’, a development which was to bring newer and better 
methods of manufacture, and was to ruin the humble prosperity of 
the hand-loom weavers. Many years later on 9th February, 1825, 
when a subscription was being raised to erect a monument to the 
memory of the late James Watt, Kirkman Finlay proposed that the 
Chamber of Commerce should donate 200 guineas towards the 
object emphasising ‘the effect produced in every branch of Manu- 

^ Glasgow Past and Present^ by James Pagan. 
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facture by his wonderful discoveries, the importance and value of 
which every day’s experience only made us more sensible of’. The 
times as they were developing were setting up a mould for a wonder¬ 
ful career for Kirkman in which he was to extend the name and 
commerce of Glasgow to the farthest corners of the civilised globe. 

After his father’s death Kirkman widened the commercial basis 
of the firm by entering into partnership in 1792 with the Glasgow 
firm of Leitch and Smith, which itself had at least a dozen partners, 
Archibald Smith being the chief and also with John Gordon of 
Aikenhead, his brother Alexander Gordon, and David Russell of 
Woodside, who were partners in the West India house of Stirling, 
Gordon & Co. It may seem rather odd that the firm of Leitch and 
Smith should be partners of another and, in theory, a rival firm, but 
such arrangements were by no means unusual in earlier days when 
the fluid facilities of the modern stock market were not known. 
Banking arrangements for accommodating such matters as drafts 
and bills were cumbersome and in the absence of a central market 
men were compelled to seek the means of expansion and support by 
direct arrangement and bargaining. Firms which had more business 
than capital were very willing to take in other firms as partners to 
develop their territory, and firms with large capital but a restricted 
market were willing to buy themselves a partnership interest. 

James Finlay & Co. had been engaged in exporting cotton manu¬ 
factures to the Continent of Europe and after the introduction of 
new partners this branch of their business made great progress. 
Extensive trading operations were carried on at Dusseldorf and 
Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, and the firm became the principal expor¬ 
ters of cotton yarn from this country to Germany and other parts of 
the continent. Before this trade had as yet assumed any proportions 
in Manchester, they were large shippers of yarns purchased in that 
market, where, in 1799, they established a branch house under the 
management of John Matthew Aubin, George Cruden and Lewis 
Tiberghien. 

James Finlay & Co.’s principal trade was in cotton goods and 
Kirkman set out to create and extend his own production. He bought 
mills, in 1798, at Ballindallochon the Endrick, in 1801, at Catrineon 
the Ayr (near Mauchline) and in 1806 at Deanston on the Teith 
(near Doune). 

Kirkman Finlay was a strong advocate of general Free Trade and 
was the accepted Glasgow spokesman in support of that principle. 
It is understood that the very first known movement in favour of 
Free Trade originated in a petition from the Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce presented through Mr. Kirkman Finlay and accompanied 
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by a similar petition from the Merchants of London presented by 
Mr. Baring. 

Relative to Kirkman’s views on Free Trade the following extract 
from a letter dated Madras, 15th August, 1825, from Sir Thomas 
Munro, Bt., K.C.B., Governor of Madras, to Kirkman Finlay is 
part of the interesting correspondence between the two. 

‘I hope that you are a friend to free trade for public servants, as 
well as for other articles; and that you do not think men should have 
a monopoly of offices because they come from a particular town; or 
that we should call them China, when we know that they come from 
the Delft house. I find, however, that there is no shaking off early 
prejudice, and becoming quite impartial, as a friend of free trade 
ought to be, I find that, notwithstanding my long exposure to other 
climates, I am still Glasgow ware, for if I had not been so, I should 
not, when I saw your opinion quoted by Mr. Huskisson, in support 
of his measures, have felt as much gratification as if I had had some 
share in the matter myself. 

T remember, when I was in Somerville and Gordon’s house, 
about the time of the appearance of The Wealth of Nations^ that 
the Glasgow merchants were as proud of the work as if they had 
written it themselves; and that some of them said it was no wonder 
that Adam Smith had written such a book, as he had had the advan¬ 
tage of their society, in which the same doctrines were circulated 
with the punch every day. It is surprising to think that we should 
only just now be beginning to act upon them; the delay is certainly 
not very creditable to our policy. Our best apology is, perhaps, the 
American and French revolutionary wars, during the long course of 
which the nation was so harassed, that there was no time for changing 
the old system. The nation was just beginning to recover from the 
American war, when the Revolution in France began; and had that 
event not taken place, I have no doubt that Mr. Pitt would have 
done what we are now doing; I am not sure that you are not indebted 
to your old friend. The East India Company, for the measure not 
having been longer delayed. The attack upon their monopoly 
by the delegates in 1812—13 excited discussions, not only upon 
their privileges but upon all privileges and restrictions and the true 
principles of trade, which probably prepared the minds of men for 
acceding to the new system sooner than they would otherwise have 
done. Even now there seems to be too much solicitude about pro¬ 
tecting duties; they may, for a limited time, be expedient, where 
capital cannot be easily withdrawn; but in all other cases why not 
abolish them at once.^ There is another point on which anxiety is 
shown, where I think there ought to be none—I mean that of other 
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nations granting similar remissions on our trade. Why should we 
trouble ourselves about this? We ought surely not to be restrained 
from doing ourselves good, by taking their goods as cheap as we 
can get them, merely because they won’t follow our example? Tf they 
will not make our goods cheaper, and take more of them, they will 
at least take what they did before, so that we suffer no loss on this, 
while we gain on the other side. I think it is better that we should 
have no engagements with foreign nations about reciprocal duties, 
and that it will be more convenient to leave them to their own dis¬ 
cretion in fixing the rate whether high or low.’ 

The correspondence from which the above extract is taken is to be 
found in The Lije of Sir Thomas Munro^ by G. R. Gleig, published 
1830. 

The pushing merchants and manufacturers at the end of the 
eighteenth century were surrounded by a network of privileges and 
restrictions, and were barred from advance by monopolies. Of all 
monopolies, that of the great East India Company irritated them 
most. The active and foraging men of commerce looked on the 
Great Eastern market which was barred to them, with envious and 
indignant eyes. Contemporary opinion considered the monopoly a 
classic case of a ‘conspiracy against the public’, to be attacked 
accordingly, and Kirkman Finlay was very prominent in the Glasgow 
agitation against the Company. 

On 28th January, 1813, the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce 
approved the terms of a petition to both Houses of Parliament upon 
the question of the renewal of the East India Company’s monopoly 
to be sent to Mr. Finlay, Member for the Burghs, for presentation 
to the two Houses. 

A special grievance had arisen to which expression was given in 
the petition that from 1792 the trade to the East had been opened 
to citizens of countries with whom Britain was in a state of amity 
and American traders had taken full advantage of the opportunity. 
The principal paragraph in the Petition read as follows: 

‘That in a Petition to the late Parliament, they stated their ideas 
upon this subject, shewing, that confining by a monopoly the trade 
with the extensive Countries to the East of the Cape of Good Hope, 
had been no less an infringement of general rights, than it had been 
impolitic as a measure of Commerce. An infringement of general 
rights in having appropriated to the benefit of a few, advantages 
which were the property of all; and impolitic as a measure of Com¬ 
merce, because trade conducted under a monopoly, never can prove 
beneficial to a Country in the degree that the same trade would if 
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left open to the exertion of individual enterprise. And that this 
principle, considered a fundamental one in political economy, had 
been strikingly exemplified in the circumstances of the case in 
question, the trade from the United States of America to the East 
Indies and China, carried on by individual Citizens of those States, 
having been commenced and prosecuted with a success unexampled 
in its rapidity of progress, during the period in which the Trade of 
the British Empire with those Countries had been progressively on 
the decline.’ 

The representations had some effect as an Act was passed in 1813 
which abolished the monopoly of the trade to India while leaving to 
the East India Company the monopoly of the valuable trade with 
China, chiefly in tea. 

Representations were again made in 1830 when Kirkman Finlay 
was Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber joined 
in a petition to both Houses of Parliament protesting— 

‘against the renewal of any part of the monopoly as being an 
infringement of the constitutional rights belonging to every British 
Subject to a free participataion in every branch of commerce in 
which capital can be beneficially employed, a right which is unalien¬ 
able and cannot ever be modified or limited unless when the enjoy¬ 
ment can be distinctly shown to be prejudicial to the genuine 
interests of the community.’ 

The deputation to London consisted of Kirkman Finlay and the 
Lord Provost and Mr. James Oswald. In result the East India 
Company was deprived of the monopoly of their trading to China 
and thereafter ceased to be a trading concern, their administrative 
functions being terminated in i 858 following the Indian Mutiny. 

It would seem that Kirkman did not mix personal feeling with 
political agitation, being on friendly terms with the Bonadailes in 
London, who were East Indian proprietors with several ships in the 
trade. It may have been through this connection that he managed 
to export to the East some of his products. Captains had the privi¬ 
lege of trading on their own account with goods carried in their own 
cabins and possibly Finlay goods first entered India and China in 
this manner. 

In 1816 James Finlay & Company sent out to Bombay the ‘Duke 
of Buckinghamshire’ a ship of 600 tons, the first to clear from the 
Clyde for India. James Ritchie and John Robert Steuart sailed in 
this ship as supercargoes, charged with the duty of laying the founda¬ 
tion of a permanent trade. These two men established in 1817 the 
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house of Ritchie, Steuart and Co. in Bombay, the partners being 
James Finlay & Co., Glasgow, H. J. & R. Barton, Manchester, 
James Ritchie and John Robert Steuart. The firm ceased to be 
partners in Ritchie, Steuart & Co. after 1828 though Alexander 
Struthers Finlay, (Kirkman Finlay’s son) continued his connection 
with them until 1858 or 1859. Alexander Struthers Finlay was also 
instrumental in establishing the house of Finlay, Campbell & Co, in 
Liverpool in 1852 in conjunction with his two brothers-in-law, 
Alexander and George, sons of Colin Campbell of Colgrain, to act 
as agents in this country for Ritchie, Steuart and Co., Bombay. 
These two firms were subsequently merged in 1903 with Forbes, 
Forbes and Co. under the name of Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co., 
Ltd., since which date the business has continued under this name. 

Kirkman Finlay availed of the services of Ritchie, Steuart & Co. 
after his firm had ceased to be partners and corresponded directly 
with his son, Alexander Struthers. Copies of this correspondence 
for the years 1835-37 are still in existence and are given in extenso 
in Appendix II. These make interesting reading, illustrating how the 
father endeavoured to pass on the benefit of his experiences to his 
son and they also throw light on the activities of the firm during a 
period for which few records are available. 

In 1817 the ‘George Canning’ was sent by the firm from the 
Clyde to Calcutta, with Mr. John Anderson as supercargo. He went 
further to Canton, to explore the possibilities of Chinese trade and 
as a result trading in cotton goods was initiated. In 1834, following 
the abrogation of the trading charter of the East India Company, a 
ship sailed for Canton, proudly named the ‘Kirkman Finlay’ with 
John Macadam Gladstone as supercargo. 

In addition to opening up trade to the East the extension of the 
Company’s trade in the Americas had been vigorous and successful. 
In 1805 ^ partnership was formed with the firm of Eason, Alston 
& Co., Glasgow, extensive exporters of cotton and other goods to 
Nassau, (New Providence) in the Bahama Islands for the supply of 
Spanish West Indian and South American markets. James Finlay 
& Company advanced fjio^ooo and held 70% of the shares of Eason, 
Alston & Co., the first year showing a profit of 0,000. The 
business was hazardous and early in 1808 the Merchants trading to 
New Providence represented to the Chamber of Commerce ‘that 
that Island having now become a considerable market for the manu¬ 
factures of this Country, which were exported there for the con¬ 
sumption of the Inhabitants of the Spanish Colonies, but from its 
situation very much exposed to an attack from the enemy, by which 
much loss might accrue, they intended making application to His 
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Majesty’s Government that measures might be taken for the better 
security of the Island and the Property deposited there, and also to 
be relieved from sundry hardships which they complained of’. This 
connection led to the establishment of houses at New York, Charles¬ 
ton and New Orleans, U.S.A., where raw cotton was bought for the 
mills in Scotland and finished goods including the product of these 
mills were sold. 

The capital of the American business was increased in 1819, 
when William Mackie of New York, Andrew Milne of Charleston, 
Andrew Lockhart of New Orleans, and Richard Moon of Liverpool 
became co-partners of a firm which was to trade in Glasgow under 
the name of Eason, Alston and Co., in New York under the name 
of Mackie, Milne & Co., and in New Orleans under the name of 
H. Munro, Milne & Co. The total capital was 135,000, of which 
James Finlay & Co. held 5,000. There was a rearrangement of 
this business in 1826 with James Finlay and Co. holding /,'40,ooo 
out of a capital of 114,000. Results were not very satisfactory 
thereafter and the final liquidation of the American joint trading was 
effected in 1836. 

In 1817a partnership was entered into with Baumeister & Co., 
Hamburg, and from the initiation of the connection to 1836 when it 
appears to have ended, James Finlay & Co. enjoyed regular if small 
profits. 

The firm changed its headquarters several times during Kirkman 
Finlay’s lifetime. From Argyle Street it was moved in 1801 to Smith’s 
Close between Brunswick Street and Candleriggs. Kirkman Finlay 
apparently lived for a time in a house beside his place of business, 
but he afterwards bought the large Queen Street house of James 
Ritchie of Busby, the West India merchant. A year before his death 
in 1842, the office was moved to Dundas Street with the address 
172 Buchanan Street, nearly opposite the present Queen Street 
station. 

Among Kirkman Finlay’s many partners were men of great abil¬ 
ity who played a full part in the successful development of the firm. 
His Buchanan cousins and James Smith, a nephew of Archibald 
Buchanan, brought the most advanced technical knowledge and high 
inventive talents to the factory activities of the firm. The driving 
force, however, and directing brain behind the whole business was 
that of Kirkman Finlay. He had every quality necessary for success, 
but no quality was more valuable to this rising capitalist than the 
strict honesty and generous fairness of his dealings. No man could 
conduct business over nearly the whole inhabited world without the 
recommendation of complete integrity. Particularly in the days of 
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wholesale and high-spirited blockade running during the Napoleonic 
wars, it was necesaary for buyers to know that, whatever else might 
fall in the fray, the faith of Finlays would be unbroken. He lived up 
to his own business motto, ‘Truth, Honour, Industry, Indepen¬ 
dence’. 

In Glasgovo^ Past and Present^ by James Pagan, there is an inter¬ 
esting reference to the prompt steps taken by James Finlay & Co. 
to cancel instructions to purchase cotton, which reads as follows: 

‘A rise had taken place in the cotton market, and there was a 
general expectancy among the cotton dealers that there would be a 
continued and steady advance of prices in every description of cotton. 
Acting upon this belief, Messrs. James Finlay & Co. had sent out 
orders by post to their agent in India, to make extensive purchases 
of cotton on their account, to be shipped by the first vessels for 
England. It so happened, however, shortly after these orders had 
been despatched, that cotton fell in price, and a still greater fall was 
expected to take place; under these circumstances Messrs. James 
Finlay & Co. despatched an overland express to India, counter¬ 
manding their orders to purchase cotton. This was the first, and I 
believe the only overland express despatched from Glasgow to India, 
by a private party on commercial purposes.’ 



CHAPTER III 


KIRKMAN FINLAY AND THE 
NAPOLEONIC WARS 

T he Napoleonic wars made trading with the Continent increas¬ 
ingly difficult, and the normal obstacles of war developed 
into a complete prohibition when the Berlin Decrees, which 
were meant to kill British trade with the Continent, were issued. 
Trading had become extremely hazardous before 1806, the date 
of these Decrees, but afterwards it became an act of war. Napoleon’s 
military power was supreme and he was able to enforce his will on 
all the subject nations. Looking back, we can say that the effort was 
too great for Napoleon, and that it forced on him the adventures in 
the Peninsula and in Russia which proved his ruin. To the British 
merchants of the time, however, the future appeared to hold very 
poor trading prospects. It was as if a wholesale merchant suddenly 
found that a rival had stationed armed men at the doors of all his 
best customers to bar the sale of his goods. The merchants of Britain 
had no assurance that this huge blockade would fail. Indeed, it 
looked probable that it would succeed and the British Government’s 
retaliatory measures did nothing to improve the position for the 
individual trader. 

No challenge could have stimulated Kirkman Finlay more effec¬ 
tively than the blockade and at once he set counter measures in 
motion. Fie intended to defy the blockade and carry on his trade 
notwithstanding Napoleon’s decrees and no one in Britain succeeded 
better or on a larger scale. A favourable factor was the resentment 
of the Continental nations and their willingness to collaborate in any 
scheme to defeat the blockade. There was no possibility of sup¬ 
planting British goods from elsewhere and the shutting out of the 
British sources of supply caused great hardship in Europe as well as 
at home. France herself was behind Britain in mechanical production, 
and a new economy could not be created to meet the emergency. It 
was this favourable factor of the needs of the Continent that Kirk¬ 
man Finlay decided to exploit to the full. Provided he could get the 
goods through the blockade, he could find any number of Contin¬ 
ental merchants to share his risks in disposing of them. These risks 
were naturally very great; in the nature of things, it was impossible 
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for the exporter to invoke the law for the payment of debts or the 
fulfilment of contracts, and the British dealer was very much at the 
mercy of the Continental buyer. If he cared to default in his pay¬ 
ments or otherwise ignore his obligations, there were no means of 
recourse against him and it was a tribute to Continental integrity 
that it was possible to conduct a very large prohibited business 
under a gentleman’s agreement, and to conduct it at a profit. 

In I 807 James Finlay &: Co. established a House (John Thomson 
& Co.) in the island of Heligoland as a depot from which to supply 
the North of Germany, and in 1809 they established one in the 
island of Malta (Struthers Kennedy & Co.) from which to supply 
the South. Cotton yarn for Austria and Switzerland was sent from 
Malta to Salonica and thence by a long land journey to Vienna, a 
great part of the way on the backs of horses. The Baltic ports also 
were used for the supply of the South, and James Finlay & Co. had 
agents to attend to the transit of their goods, chiefly cotton yarn 
from the ports to their destination, the route being from St. Peters¬ 
burg to Moscow and thence to Vienna. Towards the close of 1810 
Napoleon’s attention was absorbed in the War with Russia and by 
1812 his power was checked and trade gradually resumed its former 
channels. To facilitate the difficult business carried on from 1807 
to 1812, the house of J. M. & C. Aubin was established at Dussel- 
dorf in 1806. The resident partners of the latter were Germans 
who, while carrying on business on their own account, kept up 
correspondence with the various agents and superintended the dis¬ 
posal of the goods introduced by way of Heligoland, Salonica and 
the ports in the Baltic. The Germans were as anxious to receive the 
goods as the British were to supply them, and as desirous of over¬ 
coming the obstacles which the French forced their Government 
to throw in the way. 

In 1809 Kirkman Finlay, in conjunction with Mr. John Hodgson, 
(father of Kirkman Hodgson, M.P., Governor of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land) opened a house in London, under the style of Finlay, Hodgson 
& Co., to further the Continental business. After enjoying a success¬ 
ful career during 34 years of which James Finlay & Co. were part¬ 
ners, this firm amalgamated in 1867 with Baring Bros. & Co. 

A firm was set up also in Gibraltar under the charge of John Galt, 
that unfortunate man, whose novels are remembered, but whose 
business ventures are perhaps best forgotten. 

The conduct of commercial operations on a European scale 
against the most formidable military and bureaucratic power yet 
known made quite exceptional demands on the mind and character 
of the merchant. It was a sustained effort of quite extraordinary 
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daring, energy and ingenuity. It demanded a wide and deep know¬ 
ledge of Europe and a very shrewd judgment of men. It demanded 
the wit and the will to snatch the most unconventional opportunities 
and the fortitude to bear grievous losses and to try again. Naturally 
the business was costly. I-etters were opened to discover the source 
of the illegal supplies, and it became necessary to send messages, at 
great expense, by special couriers. Kirkman Finlay’s policy in these 
difficult years proved successful and profitable to James Finlay & 
Co. The head of the firm might reflect that if he had played for high 
stakes he had certainly not lost the game. In 1814 Kirkman visited 
the Continent which in all probability he had visited many times 
before, but of that visit there is a fragmentary record contained in an 
original letter to his wife, for which see Appendix III. 

On 22nd May, 1812, Kirkman Innlay gave evidence before a 
select committee of the House of Commons on petitions against the 
Orders in Council framed as a reply to Napoleon’s decrees which 
had as their object the wrecking of Britain’s trade with the Continent. 

It is desirable to have an understanding of the position as this was 
before Kirkman Finlay when he gave his evidence and to know what 
were the various Decrees by Napoleon and the various Orders in 
Council by the British Government. The following notes have been 
extracted from A Short History of the English People^ by John Richard 
Green. 

(1) Britain declared the whole coast occupied by France and its 
allies, from Dantzig to Trieste, to be in a state of blockade. 

(2) Napoleon retaliated by the entire exclusion of British com¬ 
merce from the Continent and by Decree issued from Berlin in 
November 1806, after his decisive victory at Jena, placed the 
British Islands in a state of blockade. All commerce or communica¬ 
tion with them was prohibited; all English goods or manufactures 
found in the territory of France or its allies were declared liable to 
confiscation, and their harbours were closed, not only against vessels 
coming from Britain but against all who touched her ports. The 
system was foiled by the rise of a widespread contraband trade and 
an immense system of licences. 

(3) Trade, however, began to move from British vessels, which 
were subject to instant confiscation, and to pass into the hands of 
neutrals, especially the Americans. An order in Council in January 
1807 declared all the ports of the coast of France and their allies 
under blockade, and any neutral vessels trading between them to be 
good prize. 

(4) In November 1807 fresh orders in Council were issued under 
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which France, and every Continental state from which the British 
flag was excluded were put in a state of blockade, and all vessels 
bound for their harbours were held subject to seizure unless they 
had touched at a British port. 

(j-) A further Decree of Napoleon issued in Milan in December 
1807 declared every vessel of whatever nation, coming from or 
bound to Britain or any British colony, to have forfeited its character 
as a neutral, and to be liable to seizure. 

(6) The Orders in Council and the Milan Decree forced America 
into action and she at once answered them by an embargo on trade 
with Europe. After a year’s trial, however, America found it impos¬ 
sible to maintain the embargo, and at the opening of 1809 she 
exchanged the embargo for an Act of Non-Intercourse with France 
and England alone. This Act was equally ineflFective and at last the 
Non-Intercourse Act was repealed altogether. All that America per¬ 
sisted in maintaining was an offer that if either Power would repeal 
its edicts it would prohibit American commerce with the other. 

(7) Napoleon promised to revoke his Berlin and Milan Decrees 
and in February 18 ii the United States announced that all trade 
with Great Britain and her dependencies was at an end. 


The following extracts of particular interest are taken from the 
Minutes of Kirkman Finlay’s Evidence (Parliamentary Papers 1812, 
Volume III, pages 396—423) and convey some impression of the 
well-trained and well-balanced mind of the man. 

‘Has your situation, as Chairman of the Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce, led you to attend to the state of the commerce and manu¬ 
factures of Glasgow and that neighbourhood.^ 

‘That situation, and having been for many years a Director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and connected with my business as a mer¬ 
chant in Glasgow, has enabled me to know more of the mercantile 
and manufacturing business of Glasgow than I otherwise should 
have known. 


‘Are you interested in any very considerable manufactory in or 
near Glasgow.^ 

‘Yes. 

‘Of what sort.^ 


‘In the spinning and manufacture of cotton; it employs from 
about two to three thousand people. 

‘Are you also a merchant extensively concerned in commerce in 
Glasgow.^ 

]Yes. 

‘Where are your establishments besides in Glasgow.^ 
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‘One in London; a considerable connection on the continent of 
Europe; one in Malta, in New Orleans, and in New Providence one 
of the Bahama Islands. 

‘You have establishments of commerce in all those places you have 
mentioned? 

‘Yes. 

‘Besides those, have you considerable correspondence in different 
parts of Europe and other parts of the world? 

‘At the commencement of the war in 1803 the number of corres¬ 
pondents, of the house in which I am engaged, on the continent of 
Europe, was about 700.’ 

^ ^ ¥fc ^ ^ 

‘Are you acquainted with any particular circumstances that 
happened in the course of that year [18 10], of detention of ships in 
any of the ports, or the confiscation of them? 

‘Yes. 

‘To what extent was that? 

‘I have seen no statement that was perfectly satisfactory to me; 
but I know that the fleet went up the Baltic in the month of October, 
1810, consisted of from six to seven hundred ships, and that a great 
proportion of those ships were seized and confiscated in various 
ports of the Baltic. 

‘Did you ever hear what the amounts of the value of the cargoes 
was? 

‘I have heard it stated at from seven to eight millions.’ 

‘Have any attempts been made, to your knowledge, to carry on a 
trade to Spanish and Portuguese South America? 

‘There have been some few attempts made, and some little busi¬ 
ness done from Glasgow; not very large. 

‘Has that trade been carried on to a profit, as far as you know? 

‘I am not acquainted with whether it has been carried on to a 
profit. 

‘Have you made any exports there yourself? 

‘No. 

‘Do you know whether any trade has been carried on there, from 
Glasgow or Greenock? 

‘There has been some little business, as I before stated. 

‘Did you happen to hear, whether those attempts have succeeded 
at all; whether the articles sold there, and whether for a profit or a 
loss? 

‘I have heard some of the gentlemen engaged say that the goods 
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sold very well. If the purchases were really made judiciously and 
properly of those goods that were adapted for the demand of those 
countries, and sent out in such moderate quantities and regular 
supplies as the market really required, and the cargoes had really 
consisted of what was wanted there, and not what was upon the 
hands of the manufacturers unsaleable at home, I have reason to 
think that that trade, even under all the disadvantages, would not 
have been a very disadvantageous trade; I have reason to think that, 
connected with other objects, it might have been profitable trade; 
1 mean, with the object of importation from thence, when the com¬ 
modities were very low. My answer is as a matter of belief on my 
part, and not from actual knowledge or experience. 

‘You collected this from enquiries from others.^ 

‘Yes; some gentlemen acquainted me, that many of the goods 
sold very profitably; and I conjecture upon the others. 

‘In instances where losses were sustained, have you heard that 
accounted for? 

*I really believe that the great cause, next to that of too many 
goods being sent out, was that a great part of the goods sent out 
were wholly unfit for the markets, and such as no prudent man 
would have sent to that country; both the quantity being too large, 
and of descriptions altogether unsuited to the market; and that the 
great bulk of the business done from this country to South America, 
was of that description, and therefore must have been unprofitable.’ 
***** 

‘Do you believe that the French manufacture silk cheaper than 
we do? 

‘From any knowledge I have of the silk manufacture of France, 
I can have no doubt of the French being enabled to manufacture 
silks, better adapted for Spanish America, than the silk manu¬ 
facturers of this Country can do. I was for some months in a silk 
manufacturer’s house at Paris, and had particular means of knowing 
a good many of the manufacturers of silk at that period, which was 
about twenty-three years ago.’ 

***** 

‘Can you state, what the situation of the Shipping in Glasgow is 
at present, as to employment? 

‘The merchants of Glasgow generally have employment for their 
own Ships; they are not in the habit, as in many other places, of 
having a great many ships for general employment to charter; and 
therefore they are not likely, almost at any time, to be very much 
disappointed in the employment of their ships; and I am not aware. 
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at the present moment, that any good ships find difficulty in pro¬ 
curing employment. 

‘Is the Committee to understand, that the Shipping at Glasgow is 
as much employed as it generally has been? 

‘I have seen, when there was a demand for ships, that could not 
be procured at all; but at present, the shipping of Glasgow, under the 
circumstances of the Country, are very well employed; I know of but 
few good ships that are not employed. 

‘Are there any good ships out of employment in Glasgow now, 
that would be underwritten, in the common and ordinary course of 
business? 

‘There may be a few ships for a short time out of employment, 
but I cannot believe that there is any one good vessel which can be 
said to be out of employment; that she can have been but a very 
short time out of employment, and it will soon be found again.’ 

« ♦ « » « 

‘You know Mr. Stewart in Malta? 

‘Yes, he is a partner of mine. 

‘You would reckon his information correct on the subject? 

‘Mr. Stewart was not in Malta in i8io; if Mr. John Robert 
Stewart has stated any fact, from any official paper in his possession, 
I have no doubt it would be an accurate statement; I am convinced 
that nothing would come from him that was not correct. 

‘He was in Malta in i 811 ? 

‘Yes, I think he was there the whole of 1811. 

‘Have you heard from him, that the amount of sales by vendue 
[public sales by auction] in 181 o, which was the greatest year ever 
known, was a million and a half sterling? 

‘The sales by vendue do not include the whole, that is not the way 
I should choose to form a judgement on the amount of sales; for 
when business is done to a very small amount, the sales by vendue 
may be very much larger, and when the business is to a very large 
amount, the sales by vendue may be very inconsiderable.’ 

« « * * * 

‘Glasgow and its neighbourhood are a considerable manufacturing 
district? 

‘Yes. 

‘In what state have those manufactures been in the course of the 
last eighteen months? 

‘In a state of considerable depression. 

‘How long has that been? 

‘Since the end of 18 lo. 
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‘To what degree do you suppose they have fallen off in amount? 

‘I really cannot say exactly, but as compared with 1809 and the 
former part of 1810, which were years of uncommon and unnatural 
extent; the falling off must have been very considerable, and the 
falling off must have been very considerable if there had been no 
impediments to the trade; but the falling off is certainly very con¬ 
siderable from those causes. 

‘You have stated that 1809 and 1810 were periods of extra¬ 
ordinary trade, how was the year 1808 as it respects the manufac¬ 
tures of Glasgow? 

‘I do not think the year 1808 was nearly so considerable as 1809 
and 1810. 

‘Was 1810 more considerable than 1809? 

‘I rather think it was. 

‘Can you state about what number of hands you suppose to have 
been employed in those manufactures in the neighbourhood 
generally? 

‘I do not think I could give an accurate account. 

‘Many thousands? 

‘Oh, yes; the hands altogether in the cotton manufactures in 
Glasgow and the neighbourhood, I should conceive considerably 
more than 30,000 

‘That does not include Paisley? 

‘I include Paisley, when I state that, but I conceive it is consider¬ 
ably above 30,000. 

‘How far is Paisley from Glasgow? 

‘Seven miles." 

« « « « * 

‘Can you state to what extent those workmen are out of employ? 

‘When I left Glasgow there was nobody out of employ, I am 
perfectly confident of that. 

‘The trade had revived again? 

‘The trade was at the worst, probably, about the months of May 
and June 1811, and probably July; but from that period it has 
gradually, but very slowly, continued to improve. I understand since 
1 left Glasgow, about six weeks ago, the demand has been dull, but 
has not been still; that there is no person who cannot get employ¬ 
ment, and the prices of weaving have within the last six months 
improved considerably; and upon the whole, although the condition 
of the people was very bad, and their wages were low, still there has 
been an improvement and a very sensible improvement, since at one 
period the difficulty of obtaining work was very great, but as I have 
stated, every person who chose to work had a ready employment. 
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‘When did that improvement you speak of begin? 

‘The consequence of low wages was forcing a great number of 
persons out of employ, and I think that took place probably about 
July or August 1811; there was a little improvement since, 
which has continued gradually up to the period of my leaving 
Glasgow. 

‘When you say the workmen at present have employment, do you 
mean, that a great many have not either gone into the Army or into 
other employments, so as to reduce the number? 

‘I believe a great many have left that employment who were in it, 
because the prices of weaving for that species of work were lower 
than any other; the prices forced many out of it; and the reducing 
of the number of hands, and the reducing the quantity of work, 
naturally led to the improvement I have mentioned. 

‘The improvement does not arise from the return of the trade to 
its former state, but to the persons occupied in it having found other 
employment; you do not mean to state, that the manufacturing has 
revived in any considerable degree? 

Tt has revived from what it was this time last year; the improve¬ 
ment since this time last year is considerable.’ 

Later, in May 1812, Kirkman Finlay gave similar evidence before 
the House of Lords in Committee and the following extracts from 
the Minutes of Evidence (House of Lords Sessional Papers No. 87 
of 1812, pages 129—174) throw additional light on his personal 
standing and the affairs of James Finlay & Co., in the years i 808 to 
1812. 

‘You said you are a considerable Merchant, exporting chiefly to 
the Continent, to New Providence, one of the Bahama Islands, New 
Orleans, and with some export to South Carolina? 

‘I said that the exports that I am concerned in to America, are to 
New Orleans; I have been in the Habit of exporting many Articles 
to South Carolina. 

‘In what Articles do your Exports chiefly consist, speaking first 
of the Continent of Europe? 

‘Down to the period of 1803, the Commencement of the War, 
generally in Cotton Manufactures; since that Period down to 1807, 
indeed I may say principally in Cotton Manufactures, since that 
Time in Cotton Manufactures and Colonial Produce. 

‘In what Articles do your Exports to New Providence consist? 

‘In British Manufactures of every Kind that is used by the 
Spaniards. 

‘For the Purpose of Re-export to South America? 
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‘For the purpose of disposing of in New Providence to the 
Spaniards, who come to purchase them there principally from Cuba 
and from La Vera Cruz. 

‘Of what does your Trade to New Orleans consist? 

‘In exporting every kind of British Manufacture made In that 
Country and for the Purpose of purchasing Cotton Wool for the use 
of the Manufacturers here. 

‘Are you engaged in any Export Trade to the United States of 
America? 

‘Excepting what I have stated to New Orleans, none. 

‘Had you any stocks of Goods prepared in New Providence for 
the Purpose of Exportation at that Time? 

‘Is it meant in 1810? 

‘Yes, at the Time you refer to? 

‘I have stated in former Answers that the Goods sent to New 
Providence are for Sale to the Spaniards who resort to that Market; 
my House therefore always has a considerable Stock of Goods at 
New Providence, and upon the opening of the Trade with the 
United States of America, it was conceived that some Part of the 
Goods, then lying there, that were suited for the North American 
Market, as many of the goods are fitted for both the American 
Markets might seek an advantageous Sale in New Orleans before 
any Goods could reach it from Great Britain; and it was with a view 
of disposing profitably of a Part of the Stock that those Goods were 
sent to New Orleans. 

‘The Goods to which you allude in that Answer, are Goods for 
Sale in the North American Market, are they not? 

‘Yes. 

‘Had you any greater Accumulation than usual of Goods 
suited for the Sale of the North American Market in New 
Providence? 

‘I have stated in a former Answer that the Demand at New Provi¬ 
dence during the American Embargo had become extremely great; 
when that Embargo was put an End to, and the Trade became less 
extensive, the Period between the Removal of the Embargo and the 
Repeal of the Non-Intercourse Act had not been sufficiently long to 
enable the House at New Providence to reduce their stock of Goods 
to what it usually was previous to that unusual Demand; and in 
point of Fact, I apprehend, that the Goods on hand at New Provi¬ 
dence at the Period of the Repeal of the Non-Intercourse was very 
considerable. 

‘What would have been your Opinion of the Orders in Council, 
Supposing that, instead of enforcing and increasing the Severity of 
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the Measures, the French Government had actually repealed the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees? 

‘In that Event 1 should have conceived the Measure to have been 
eminently successful, and to have contributed very much to the 
Promotion of the Commerce and Manufactures of this Country, 
by destroying Principles and Pretensions on the Part of the Enemy, 
and which I apprehend, if once established, would lead to the 
Ruin of the Commerce and Manufactures of this Nation. 

‘Are you of Opinion that those commercial Embarrassments 
would have been considerably greater if the Orders in Council had 
not been issued? 

‘I am decidedly of that opinion. 

‘Are you of Opinion that any part of the Exports from this 
country to the Baltic are for the Consumption of the Interior of 
Germany? 

‘I know that it is the case. 

‘To any considerable Extent? 

‘In my own particular Trade to a very large Extent; probably to 
the Amount, in the course of last year, of Three Fifths of all that I 
introduced into Russia. 

‘You have stated you have an Establishment in New Orleans? 

‘Yes. 

‘Is there any considerable Stock in hand now in that Establish¬ 
ment of British Manufacture? 

‘There are some Goods remaining, not very large. 

‘Were the Exports to the Establishment at New Orleans for the 
Consumption solely of that Part of the Country, or for Re-exporta¬ 
tion to South America? 

‘At one Period a considerable Part of the Amount of Goods sent 
was for Re-exportation to the Spanish Part of America, but for some 
years past that Trade has almost entirely ceased; and therefore the 
Exportation during i 8 i o was for the supply of the Consumption of 
that Part of the United States of America, and not for Re-exporta¬ 
tion. 

‘If the Exportation from this Country, of British Manufactures to 
New Orleans, were now to be of the same Extent they were during 
the Time there was this circuitous Trade through New Orleans to 
Spanish America, have you any reason to believe that the Trade in 
that Case would be overstocked? 

‘I have no Doubt it would be overstocked; indeed I have received 
Letters this morning from Glasgow that were from New Orleans, of 
a late Date, in which it is stated, that if the Trade were open, the 
Market would soon be overstocked, as they find it very difficult to 
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effect Sales even at present; if your Lordships will allow me, I will 
read the Letter, which will more distinctly shew the Sentiments of 
the Gentleman. 

‘Read the Letter you have received? 

‘This letter is dated the 7th of March, from New Orleans; the 
Words are, “Sales of our remaining Stock of Goods proceed very 
slowly, and are not likely to be better soon. Cotton Goods of certain 
Descriptions are in good Demand; but were the Trade open, the 
market would soon be overstocked. We could not close Sales of our 
Goods at Auction, at any Thing near our last Inventory Value.” 

‘From whom is that letter? 

‘That is from the Establishment that I have stated at New Or¬ 
leans.* 



CHAPTER IV 


KIRKMAN FINLAY 

Public and Private Life 

T he problems of commerce and industry, battles against the 
East India Company and Napoleonic decrees did not exhaust 
the interests and energies of Kirkman Finlay. During his life¬ 
time he held virtually every public office open to a Glasgow man 
and he was beyond all question one of the most prominent and 
popular citi2,ens of his day. 

He was liberal both with his money and his time, and there were 
few charitable institutions or social activities in Glasgow which did 
not owe something to his support. Unaffected in manner, simple and 
straight-forward in all his dealings, interested in every aspect of 
human welfare, well read and balanced in judgment, he was the 
model of a high-spirited and disinterested public man. In the 
volunteer force which was formed in Glasgow in 1803 the old yeo¬ 
manry formed a battalion of infantry which was commanded by 
Kirkman Finlay. It is said that this corps was 900 strong and was 
distinguished for its complete state of discipline. Fie was elected 
Lord Provost of the City in 1812, and a few days later was elected 
Member of Parliament for the Glasgow District of Burghs. His 
return as Member was extremely popular and in their enthusiasm 
his fellow-citizens brought him in an open carriage from the Town 
Hall to his house in Queen Street. 

There was little of importance done by the Glasgow Town Coun¬ 
cil during Kirkman Finlay’s term of office, though distress and 
agitation were rife in the city. 

The hand of Kirkman Finlay may perhaps be detected in a very 
complete report from the Committee on Finance submitted to the 
Council on 24th February, 1814. From this it appears that the 
revenue of the city was /;i3,i6i 5s. 8d., while the expenditure 
amounted to 12,736 9s. 2d. 

He was Governor of the Forth and Clyde Navigation, President 
of the Chamber of Commerce for four different periods, 1812—13, 
1816-17, 1823-24, 1829-30, Dean of Guild, Rector of the Uni¬ 
versity in 1819-20 and Dean of the Faculty of the University in 
1839-41. 
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During his time in Parliament he was a member of many Com¬ 
mittees which dealt with commercial affairs. He was a forceful and 
courteous speaker, and long after he had retired from Parliament, 
his opinions were quoted as of high authority. Against monopoly, 
and unyieldingly hostile to the East India Company, his general 
position was as moderate as could be wished. ‘Every rapid and 
considerable change,* he said, ‘in the political constitution of Human 
Establishments is, in itself, a great evil and likely to produce the 
worst consequences.* 

Faithfulness to this admirable principle eventually brought him 
into disfavour with the Glasgow public. In 1815 he was a member 
of the Committee for the Corn Bill, regarding the principles of 
which the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce had stated that they 
considered ‘the alteration of the Corn Law recommended by the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons to be not only un¬ 
necessary and impolitic, but in its operation calculated to be exceed¬ 
ingly oppressive; and if attempted to be carried into effect likely to 
endanger the peace of the country.’ By strict theory he should have 
been opposed to any form of protection, but he considered that, if 
the Corn Law were not passed, there would be such a slump that a 
large area of poorer land would go out of cultivation, and the price 
of corn would rise, not fall. Neither his arguments nor the severely 
qualified nature of his support appealed to the citizens of Glasgow. 
On the same day, 7th March, 1815, as there were Corn riots in 
I^ondon, an infuriated mob marched on Kirkman Finlay’s residence 
in Queen Street, Glasgow, with the intention of effecting a rapid 
and considerable change in his Human Establishment. The horse 
patrol was quite unable to disperse the mob, and it took a detach¬ 
ment of foot soldiers and two troops of cavalry from Hamilton to 
restore order. 

In a letter dated nth March, 1815, a young man, Matthew 
Allison, wrote from Glasgow to his parents in Straven on the occur¬ 
ences: 

‘There are no news here of importance and the minds of the 
people are much occupied in speculating about this corn bill. You 
will no doubt have heard of the partial riot which we had here on 
Tuesday last and that they broke a few panes of glass to Kirkman 
Finlay. The same spirit still continues and is manifested by the great 
number of effigies which have been hanged and the picture which 
they put up. Yesterday about 3 o’clock poor Finlay was represented 
hanging upon a gibbet upon one of the pillars of the Tontine. This 
instantly collected a great multitude who testified their joy by huz- 
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zahs and laughter. After some time the picture was taken down by 
a police officer and carried to the office. The same disposition 
prevails in Gorbals, Tradeston, Anderston, Calton and Bridgeton 
and if the bill is passed serious consequences may be expected,’ 

This was perhaps the most distressing experience in an honourable 
and distinguished career. 

Kirkman Finlay’s Parliamentary representation of Glasgow 
ceased in i 8 i 8 ; the following year he was elected for Malmesbury, 
Wiltshire, and did not seek re-election. He stood for Glasgow once 
again in 1831 but was unsuccessful, a result which created some 
strong feeling. Kirkman Finlay’s speech on the declaration of the 
result, was typical of the man. He explained his own conduct 
frankly and temperately, protested against the methods used to 
defeat him and announced his objection to the validity of the result, 
charging bribery and corruption, in a speech which was a model of 
courtesy and good humour. 

The privilege of franking letters was enjoyed by Members of 
Parliament at the time and it was alleged by some people in Glasgow 
when Kirkman was elected to Parliament that ‘Mr. Finlay would 
save James Finlay & Co. £iyOOO per annum by franking the Com¬ 
pany’s letters; but this may have been merely what the French call 
“on dit’’ or, as we ourselves better express it, “all haver and clash” 

Kirkman Finlay’s Influence in Parliament did not end with his 
membership, Government still consulted him, having learned that 
it was well to study informed opinions from industry and commerce. 
Kirkman Finlay was always ready to speak for the interests of Glas¬ 
gow, for free trade and for the cotton industry. His opinions were 
those of his time, but many of them would be rejected by the pro¬ 
gressive men of today. 

Kirkman Finlay withdrew gradually from Glasgow when he 
bought the small property of Auchenwillan at Cowal. That became 
his Abbotsford, but it was with no mediaeval idea of country life 
that he steadily increased his holdings till he was lord of a very large 
estate. The Finlays and the Buchanan cousins were as interested in 
the improvement of agriculture as they were in improving pro¬ 
duction by use of the latest machinery. Cowal was badly in need of 
an improver, for both the lands and the habitations were in a deplor¬ 
able state. Kirkman Finlay set himself to building, road-making, 
draining and planting. He built Castle Toward, still a famous land¬ 
mark overlooking Rothesay Bay, and is said to have planted fully five 
million trees. This work occupied an increasing amount of his time, 

^ Pagan, Glasgow Past and Present. 
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and he escaped as often as he could to Cowal, to be with his family 
and his beloved improvements. At last, he gave up his Glasgow 
house altogether, though he was still the head of the firm, and 
settled down to the life of an enlightened country magnate. 

Kirkman Finlay was an eminently social being, and he found 
time for hospitality and for many easy evenings of talk and friend¬ 
ship. In those days, the commercial and academic heads of Glasgow 
mixed with an informality and intimacy that is hardly to be found 
today. It was at the Anderston Club formed by Dr. Robert Simson 
of mathematical fame that Adam Smith had the company and con¬ 
versation of the sage traders who flattered themselves that they had 
formed his mind. Kirkman Finlay was a generation too late for that 
very select gathering which came to an end in 1768 but he became 
a member of the Hodge-Podge Club in 1808, a dining Club of about 
two dozen members formed in 1750 and still in existence today, 
A. M. McGrigor and J. H. Muir being members of the club. Sir 
John Moore’s father had been a leading member of the club, and 
Sir John himself was elected an honorary member in i 806 as a 
recognition of Glasgow’s pride in his fame. He accepted gratefully 
and hoped to.take his seat ‘when times are quiet’. Times were never 
quiet for him again. When the news of his death at Corunna was 
received, the Hodge-Podge held a meeting, in mourning. It was 
this meeting which gave rise to the public subscription of four 
thousand pounds for the statue which now stands in George Square. 
The ordinary meetings were of a highly jovial character and once a 
year, the club had the rash and strange custom of electing four or 
five reigning beauties for the year. 

Kirkman Finlay was also a leading spirit in the Gaelic Club, 
established in March 1780, and this would have pleased his father 
who had been an ardent Celt. 

In November 1816 a dinner was given in honour of the 42nd 
Highlanders in acknowledgment of their gallant achievements and 
brilliant service up to Waterloo. ‘The chair was filled by Mr. Kirk¬ 
man Finlay, then Member of Parliament and, although this well- 
known gentleman bore no Celtic name, yet from becoming Laird of 
Toward in Argyllshire he had the best of all titles for presiding over 
the Gaelic Club and his qualifications for the office were of no ordi¬ 
nary kind. Perhaps no man, in mercantile Glasgow, ever possessed 
so many of the characteristics of a first-class merchant. His intimate 
knowledge of all matters connected with the proper management 
of home, as well as foreign transactions, placed him in the front rank 
of his western contemporaries in trade, and on a level with those of 
the most distinguished in the British Metropolis. He was, in fact, an 
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acknowledged authority in all commercial matters in Glasgow, and 
was not infrequently consulted by the Government itself.’ {Glasgow 
and its Clubs^ by John Strang, LL.D.). 

Another well-known club of high social standing had the un¬ 
attractive title of the Pig Club, the president of which wore a silver 
pig as a sign of the dignity of his office. It appears from the minute- 
book, that the club circle was occasionally enriched by the appear¬ 
ance of one or two favoured visitors—seeing that the names of Mr. 
Kirkman Finlay, Mr. Samuel Hunter, Mr. George Alston, Mr. 
Dugald Bannatyne and Major Craigie arc found in the sederunts— 
gentlemen whose well-known conversational capabilities could not 
fail to add to the zest and hilarity of the meetings {Ibidl). 

George Finlay, LL.D., son of John Finlay, Kirkman’s brother, 
in his autobiography, draws a touchingly affectionate picture of his 
distinguished uncle with whom he stayed for several years when a 
young man, at a time when Kirkman was M.P. for the Glasgow 
District of Burghs. 

‘Summer was now a happy period, for it was passed at the mouth 
of the Clyde, where it widens into a salt-water lake. Boating, fishing, 
and wandering about the hills, afforded inexhaustible amusement 
then, and often supply thought with pleasant memories. Mr. Kirk¬ 
man Finlay, considering his numerous occupations and great activity 
contrived to pass a good deal of time with his family. He was a man 
of cheerful disposition, which attached everybody near him; and his 
talents were considerable and his judgment sound. He was well read 
in English history, and had an acquaintance both with the writings 
on and the principles of political economy which was then possessed 
by few. His reading and his manner of conversation were particu¬ 
larly adapted to develop in the minds of youth a habit of connecting 
the knowledge to be learned in books with the experience of practi¬ 
cal life.’ 

Kirkman Finlay was married to Janet Struthers, daughter of a 
Glasgow brewer, and it is of interest to record that her sister Hannah 
married Archibald Buchanan of Catrine Bank, his cousin and part¬ 
ner. In the marriage settlement he bound himself, or, rather, his 
executors to pay her an annuity of one hundred and fifty pounds a 
year if she survived him, this in consideration of the ‘tocher’ she 
brought him. Before many years had passed this settlement became 
unreal, in view of the size of his fortune. The deed of settlement 
gives no indication of the size of Miss Struthers’ ‘tocher’, but all 
contingencies were provided for in the rich Scottish legal language 
of the time. For example: ‘It is hereby stipulated that so long as any 
of the subjects before assigned by the said Miss Janet Struthers 
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shall be unuplifted and in medio she shall be prior and preferable 
thereon to all third parties in security of her whole provisions afore¬ 
said with the Burden whereof the said assignment is Granted.’ 

Kirkman Finlay and Janet Struthers had five daughters, of whom 
two were unmarried, Adeliza and Caroline, and three were married, 
Agnes to Thomas Campbell (John Campbell Senior & Co.), 
Hannah to Thomas Graham (Mitchell, Graham and Mitchell) and 
Janet to John Campbell of South Hall, and five sons. James, the 
eldest, and John were both associated with James Finlay & Co., 
Thomas Kirkman was with James Finlay & Co., Liverpool, Robert 
died in Ceylon and Alexander Struthers was later of Castle Toward 
and M.P for Argyllshire. Thomas Kirkman Finlay had as partner 
John Thomson, son of John Thomson of the Royal Bank of Scotland. 
On Thomas Kirkman Finlay’s death on i8th October, 1846, the 
firm became Thomson, Finlay & Co., and consisted of John Thom¬ 
son, Kirkman Finlay of Dunlosset (eldest son of James Finlay, eldest 
son of Kirkman) and Duncan James Kay. This firm merged with 
Finlay, Hodgson & Co., London. 

Kirkman Finlay died at Toward on 4th March, i 842, after some 
years of declining health, and was buried in Blackadder’s Aisle in 
Glasgow Cathedral. His had been a very full life and it was uni¬ 
versally recognised that Glasgow and the West of Scotland had lost 
a man of very high private and public virtue, a man who was un¬ 
assuming, kindly, tolerant, generous and just. 

The epitaph which marks his grave reads: 

Tn Memory of Kirkman Finlay, Esq., of Castle Toward, who 
died on the 4th March, 1842, in the 70th year of his age, and was 
Buried in this Aisle. He Represented the Glasgow District of Burghs 
in the Parliament which was Elected in 1812, and he was chosen 
Lord Provost of Glasgow in the same year. In Memory of Caroline, 
youngest Daughter of Kirkman Finlay, Esq., who Died on the 3rd 
March, 1831, aged 15 years.’ 

The above is the only known reference to his daughter Caroline. 
As the youngest, she may have been her father’s favourite and her 
loss at so early an age would be a bitter blow. Her memory would be 
cherished in his heart and the union of the names of Kirkman and his 
daughter Caroline in the epitaph may have been as the father wished. 

His son James is buried near his father, the record reading, ‘Born 
14th July, 1796. Died 27th January, 1847. 

A stained-glass window was erected at the West end of the nave 
in the memory of Kirkman Finlay by three of his children, John, 
Alexander Struthers and Adeliza. 
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During his lifetime Glasgow had given Kirkman Finlay all the 
honours she had to bestow. When he had gone her citizens raised a 
statue to him (by Gibson) which is still to be seen at the entrance to 
the Merchants* House in George Square. The following is taken 
from the Glasgow Herald of ist October, 1847: 

‘Yesterday the statue of the late Kirkman Finlay, Esq., of Castle 
Toward—one of the ablest of the strong-minded merchants to whom 
the present pre-eminence of Glasgow is so much owing—^was 
formally opened in the vestibule or landing place of the Merchants’ 
House.* 

By 3 1st December, i 848, of Kirkman’s sons only John remained 
in the business. Finally only the younger Archibald Buchanan was 
left as a link with the old days of Killearn and he took a decreasing 
part in the central direction. Another era was opening for James 
Finlay & Co. New problems and fresh opportunities lay ahead. 



CHAPTER V 


PARTNERS BETWEEN 1842 and 1883 

I t is learned from a Sederunt book that at a meeting of the 
partners following the death of Kirkman Finlay in 1842, it was 
agreed to continue the business ‘with a view to liquidation as 
soon as practicable on fair terms’. This intention was abandoned 
although the connection with the London firm of Finlay, Hodgson 
& Co. was terminated in i 843 while in i 844 the mill properties at 
Catrine, Deanston and Ballindalloch were advertised for sale. The 
reason for this action, as given in the press notice was: ‘The pro¬ 
prietors, who are desirous of reducing their interest in cotton works, 
are disposed to sell any of the above works on very moderate terms 
with every reasonable accommodation as to the time of payment. A 
more favourable opportunity can seldom occur for entering into 
such business, as the purchasers will obtain works in full operation, 
at a price greatly less than they could be erected for, with an excel¬ 
lent class of workers, quiet, orderly, and of good moral character.’ 

A buyer was found for Ballindalloch only and Catrine and Deans¬ 
ton remained in the ownership of James Finlay & Co. 

The firm was reconstituted in 1842 on the following basis: 


Partners 

Shares 

Sons of Kirkman Finlay: 

James 

12 

John 

12 

Thomas Kirkman 

12 

Alexander Struthers 

10 

Son of George Buchanan: 

James Buchanan 

6 

Son of Archibald Buchanan: 

Archibald Buchanan 

5 

SI 


Thomas Kirkman Finlay retired from the Glasgow firm at the end 
of 1843 his death occurred on i8th October, 1846. James 

Finlay, Kirkman’s eldest son, died on 27th January, 1847, ^.nd 
James Clark was assumed as a partner as from ist January of that 
c 33 
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year. Alexander Struthers Finlay retired at 31st December, 1848, 
a special Balance Sheet being prepared to ascertain the value of his 
ten partnership shares. Adjustments were required to write down 
the value in the books of the mills at Catrine and Deanston, which 
had been working at a loss. Provision was also made for a consider¬ 
able deficiency anticipated on the realisation of stocks of goods 
abroad, particular reference being made to goods in Batavia on 
which the prospective loss was estimated at 25%. Appropriations for 
this purpose reduced the available surplus by over ^40,000, It may 
be inferred that Alexander Struthers Finlay was not optimistic as to 
the prospects of the business, as he appears to have welcomed the 
settlement, in his opinion ‘not only fair but liberal’, under which he 
was relieved of the liability for the debts and obligations of the firm. 
After his retirement the capital of the remaining partners was 
^25,200 only plus a small surplus of about ;^i 1,000, while deposits 
and amounts at the credit of heirs of deceased partners provided 
considerable finance of a temporary nature. With losses in i 847 and 
I 848 the earning position of the business at ist January, i 849, must 
have looked extremely poor and the affairs of James Finlay & Com¬ 
pany at a very low ebb. However, ‘it is always darkest just before the 
day dawneth’ and in i 849 there was inaugurated the association 
with Mr. John Wilson and Mr. Alexander Kay, of Wilson, James 
& Kay, which was to prove a saving factor in the situation and 
ultimately of so great mutual benefit that the two firms merged into 
one under the name of James Finlay & Company. The genesis of 
the connection is to be attributed to James Clark’s initiative and is to 
be found in the Minutes of the partners dated 7th March, i 849, as 
follows : 

‘Mr. Clark stated to the Meeting, what he had previously sub¬ 
mitted to most of the Partners individually, that he proposed with 
their concurrence to enter into Partnership with Mr. John Wilson 
and Mr. Alexander Kay, Junior, now carrying on business as Wilson, 
James & Kay, with the view of continuing the same business of 
Commission Agents. 

‘Mr. Clark proposed that he should at the same time continue a 
Partner of James Finlay & Co., and that the proposed new Com¬ 
pany should manage the sales of the produce of their Works at 
Catrine and Deanston, as well as such other matters connected with 
the carrying on of those Works as required to be attended to in 
Glasgow with the exception of purchasing Cotton Wool. 

‘For which services they should receive such a moderate commis¬ 
sion as should be agreed on, in which way it was expected that there 
would be a considerable saving to James Finlay Co. as the new 
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Concern would take over the present Premises in Dundas Street and 
Buchanan Street, and relieve James Finlay & Co. of the necessity of 
having any Establishment in Glasgow, except in so far as would be 
required to attend to the Cash transactions, keeping of the principal 
books and managing the foreign business of James Finlay & Co. 

‘The Partners coincided with Mr. Clark as to the public benefits 
of this arrangement and agreed that he should carry it into execu¬ 
tion from and after the first day of June next. 

John Finlay 
Alex. S. Finlay 
James Buchanan 
Archd. Buchanan 
James Clark.’ 

Considerable expenditure was incurred in modernising machinery 
at Catrine and Deanston and from this arose an interesting Minute 
which gives evidence of the very friendly and sympathetic attitude 
adopted by the younger partners towards the eldest partner, James 
Buchanan. The Minute dated 26th February, i 853, is as follows: 

‘Considering that the outlay of money at Catrine and Deanston 
for the replacement of old with new machinery has been, for several 
years past, upon a large scale, and considering that the whole of that 
outlay has been directly charged to the Profit & Loss Accounts at 
the Works, thereby materially diminishing the annual Dividends 
upon the Company’s Stock, and considering, farther, that according 
to the calculations of the probabilities of Life, the younger Partners 
of the Concern have, cocteris paribus^ a more valuable interest in the 
amelioration of the Company’s plant produced by the expenditure 
in question, they have resolved, and do hereby ratify the same by 
their respective signatures to this Minute, that the sum of one 
thousand pounds sterling be written, as of date ist January, 1853, 
from Profit & Loss to the credit of their most respected and beloved 
Senior, Mr. James Buchanan, to whom they respectfully tender it as 
an act of approximative financial justice and a tribute of profound 
personal regard. 

John Finlay 
Archd. Buchanan 
James Clark.’ 

James Buchanan, under a shy, retiring demeanour, had a sound 
judgment, and a quiet force of character. He was reputed to have at 
times put a useful damper on the fire of Kirkman Finlay. He died 
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unmarried on 5th December, 1857. His sisters were the Misses 
Buchanan of Bellfield, who left large bequests to Kilmarnock. 

The amalgamation with Wilson and Kay took place on ist Janu¬ 
ary, 1858. From the document of agreement blending the interests 
of the respective firms it appears that Wilson and Kay were entitled 
to a share of profits of the concern of Finlay, Scott & Company, 
Bombay. There is no record that this firm was connected in any way 
or at any time with James Finlay & Company and its history is 
unknown. On the amalgamation the partnership shares were fixed 
as follows : 

James Clark 
John Wilson 
Alexander Kay 
John Finlay 
Archibald Buchanan 

40 


12 shares. 
10 „ 

8 „ 

5 

5 >> 


On 1st January, 1861, three new partners were introduced as 
follows: 

John Muir 

Hugh Brown Muir 

Robert Barclay 

all having two shares, the six shares being provided by: 

John Wilson 4 shares. 

James Clark i share. 

Alexander Kay i ,, 

John Wilson appears to have had a special interest in John Muir 
and H. B. Muir as he made a private arrangement with them for the 
transfer of his interest, an arrangement which was duly ratified by 
the other partners and under which John Wilson retired as at 31st 
December, 1862. In addition to the transfer of his interest in the 
business he undertook to lend John and H. B. Muir ;^30,ooo for a 
definite period. John Wilson had six shares only but eight were 
allocated, five to John Muir and three to H. B. Muir, making 42 
shares in all. 

Owing to the state of his health James Clark retired on 31st 
December, 1867, and the remaining partners recorded in a Minute 
their appreciation of the important services he had rendered to the 
firm. At the date of his retirement the assets of the business were 
over a million and the partners' capital was >(^359,000. The distribu- 
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tion among the surviving partners remained undisturbed, the shares 
now totalling 31. 

Robert Barclay died on 9th October, 1868, and the surviving 
partners instructed that ;^8,ooo should be placed to the credit of his 
account as at 30th October of that year. 

During the whole period of his partnership from 1861, John Muir 
had been building up his capital in the business until, at 31st 
December, 1870, he had by far the largest financial stake in the 
concern. His capital was £i 19,746 out of a total of ;^451,524. His 
gathering power in the councils of James Finlay & Co. was reflected 
in the new partnership arrangements from ist January, 1871, under 
which the business was continued on the following basis of allocation 
of results: 


John Finlay 
Archibald Buchanan 
Alexander Kay 
John Muir 
Hugh Brown Muir 


5 shares. 

5 


30 


An ofhce was opened in London on ist January, 1871, under the 
management of H. B. Muir who had taken up residence there while 
still retaining his interest in Glasgow. 

John Finlay died on 6th February, 1873, and at 31st December 
of that year Hugh Brown Muir retired from the firm and from all 
its branch houses. Under the agreement with him his account was 
to be credited with ^^30,000 and ^^5,000 in respect of his share of 
profits for the year 1873. Alexander Kay retired as at 31 st December, 
1873, leaving in the business 100,000 to carry interest at 5% plus 
additional interest up to 6% on a sliding scale, according to profits. 
A further £ 15,000 was also lodged to carry interest at 7%. Under a 
later arrangement Alexander Kay agreed that his loan of 100,000 
should remain until 3 ist December, 1880, provision being made for 
improved interest terms from ist January, 1876. 

James Finlay & Co. agreed that Mr. Kay’s private room should 
be reserved for him and that their staff would be at his command to 
attend to his private matters as in the past. After his retirement from 
active participation in the business the proprietary partners were 
Archibald Buchanan and John Muir and they were interested in the 
profits to the extent of five and nine shares out of twenty-nine. From 
ist January, 1874, Alexander Marshall Brown and William Living¬ 
stone Watson were introduced as junior partners without interest in 
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the goodwill or heritage. The former was responsible for the super¬ 
vision of the Cotton Works at Catrine and Deanston and the latter 
took over charge of the London Office from H. B. Muir. In each 
case the junior partners received an interest in the results of the 
business of two shares out of twenty-nine. In addition A. M. Brown 
received commission on the profits of the Cotton Works while 
W. L. Watson had a share in the results both of the London and 
Calcutta Branches. The results applicable to the unallocated balance 
of eleven shares (making twenty-nine shares in all) were to be 
applied towards the discharge of liabilities to the retiring partners, 
Alexander Kay and H. B. Muir, and to the executors of deceased 
partners. On 31st December, 1874, the assets of the business were 
just under /1,500,000 while the partners’ capital was 

Archibald Buchanan ;([i2 3,889 

John Muir 

In 1882 the Cotton Works at Catrine and Deanston were un- 
remunerative and the prospects of the cotton trade were considered 
to be discouraging. Under these circumstances, with a view to pro¬ 
viding other business which would be remunerative, John Muir and 
the junior partners arranged to invest a considerable amount of 
capital in the North Sylhet Tea Co., Ltd., and the South Sylhet Tea 
Co., Ltd., James Finlay & Co. to act as Secretaries in Glasgow and 
Finlay, Muir & Co., Calcutta, as Agents in India. Arrangements 
were also made to invest a considerable amount in the Clan Line 
Steamers for which Finlay, Muir & Co. in Calcutta and in Bombay 
would act as Agents. Archibald Buchanan, on account of his age, 
did not wish to be interested in these undertakings and to avoid 
difficulties and complications, arrangements were made so that John 
Muir would take over Mr. Buchanan’s interest in the business. In 
due course the following notice appeared in the GazeUe among the 
dissolutions of partnerships, ‘Finlay, James & Co., Glasgow, London 
and Liverpool, Finlay, Muir & Co., Calcutta and Bombay, Decem¬ 
ber, 1883, as regards Archibald Buchanan’. The last of the kin of 
James Finlay had now disappeared from the firm he had founded. 
As a tribute to the sagacity and foresight of John Muir and as a debt 
due to his memory it is right to record the following extract from a 
Minute of Special Agreement between Archibald Buchanan and 
John Muir dated i 8 th October, 1881: 

‘When the Private Minute of 7th May, 1879, was prepared, it 
was the wish of the said Archibald Buchanan to retire from the 
business at the end of 1882, and he was desirous that the business 
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should be largely curtailed, but, as the said John Muir supervises 
and manages from Glasgow the branch firms of Finlay, Muir & Co., 
Calcutta and Bombay, and James Finlay &c Co., London and Liver¬ 
pool, and as he is desirous of continuing these firms for his own 
advantage and for his family, the said Archibald Buchanan hereby 
agrees that he should do so, and that he should be at liberty to 
associate with himself such of the junior partners and assistants or 
others, as he may deem best, and on the terms and conditions that 
may appear to him suitable; and in the event of the death of the said 
John Muir, his Trustees or Executors shall carry on the business 
for behoof of his family, and shall be bound to implement all the 
obligations undertaken by the said John Muir to the said Archibald 
Buchanan,’ 

p-Iad John Muir been static in his business outlook and had he not 
had visions and dreams as to the future greatness of James Finlay & 
Co., it is probable that there would have been no two hundredth 
year to record in the history of the Company. 

William Livingstone Watson continued in charge of the London 
Office until his retirement on 31st December, 1890, receiving eight 
payments of £, 5 ^ 35 ^ 4^* 7^- settlement of his capital interest in the 
business. Mr. \Vatson had visited Calcutta on one or two occasions 
and during his business career was highly regarded by John Muir. 

A, M, Brown remained in the Glasgow office throughout the 
whole of his business career and died in harness in November i 906. 



CHAPTER VI 


JAMES CLARK (1813-1876) 

W ith the deaths of Archibald Buchanan in 1841 and of Kirk- 
man Finlay in i 842, followed by the retirement of Thomas 
Kirkman in 1843 and the death of James in 1847, the 
partnership of James Finlay & Company seemed to lack the 
guidance of men of sufficient energy and ability to ensure the con¬ 
tinued development of the business. There was no one in evidence 
who could carry the burden of central control and at the same time 
display initiative and a ‘flair’ for big business. Fortunately, a young 
man, James Clark, came to the fore who proved worthy to follow in 
the footsteps of his famous predecessors. 

He had been trained in the business by Kirkman Finlay and was 
assumed a partner on ist January, 1847. True to the traditions of 
the Company, by his genius, the manufacturing and mercantile 
sides of the business were remodelled so that heights of prosperity 
were attained which had seldom been reached in former years. 

In the years 1847 and 1848 the trading of the firm showed a loss 
and it is interesting to find that by Minutes of 28th February, i 848, 
and 7th March, i 849, the other partners, John Finlay, Alexander 
S. Finlay, James Buchanan and Archibald Buchanan, agreed to 
relieve Mr. James Clark of his share of the losses for these two years 
amounting to £^00 respectively. As Mr. Clark’s share in 

these two years was 3 shares out of 37, the total losses in 1847 and 
1848 would appear to have been £1 1,100 and £^^4.00. In his last 
partnership agreement of 29th June, 1863, James Clark had the 
largest interest in the firm, namely i i shares out of 42. In 1862 his 
share of the profits amounted to >^16,500 and in the following year 
to £9^^900, Thanks are acknowledged to The Memoirs and Portraits 
of One Hundred Glasgow Men published by Messrs. James 
MacLehose & Sons, in 1886, the source from which the following 
further details about James Clark have been drawn. 

‘James Clark, of Crossbasket, was the son of Robert Clark, of 
Inverchapple, near Kilmun, and Margaret Currie, his wife. 

‘The farm of Inverchapple had been rented by the Clarks for 
hundreds of years, Laird had followed Laird. We look down with 
good-humoured contempt on our forebears, with their oatmeal and 
their homespun, and are pleased to have replaced the tumble-down 
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old clachans by spick and span colonies of villas; but to get back 
some of the steadiness and simplicity of old days, we might well give 
some of the plate-glass and flower borders and velvet lawns. These 
will not much help us to put out the burning social questions that 
threaten a general conflagration. 

‘He was born at Blairmore on 14th August, 1813. After a sound 
early education he went to college, first in Glasgow and then in 
Edinburgh, studied medicine, and in 1835 ^^ok his degree as M.D. 
But he never practised; he could not bear the constant dealing with 
physical pain; and when twenty-six he took the bold step of throwing 
up his profession, and seeking an opening in trade. 

‘He was fortunate in the opening he found. Through his uncle, 
Archibald Clark of Achafoor, he knew Kirkman Finlay of Castle 
Toward, then head of the famous old firm of James Finlay & Co. 
Kirkman had been taken with the young man, and now asked him 
to come and see him with a view to an engagement. Clark somewhat 
reluctantly agreed to go, and after a brief interview was then and 
there engaged. He used to say he owed his engagement (like many 
an applicant) to good handwriting. But he owed it also to a taste of 
his quality that he gave during the ordeal. Kirkman Finlay, after a 
question or two, set him to write an imaginary business letter, and 
handed him a sharp-pointed steel pen, such as he himself used. Now, 
a big man was bigger in those days than in ours and Kirkman Finlay 
was a very big man, towering above his fellows like some tall Ad¬ 
miral; and most applicants would have quaked before him. But 
Clark did not like sharp-pointed steel pens; he asked for a quill, and 
leisurely mended this before sitting down to write. Kirkman was 
taken with the young man’s self-possession, and after glancing at his 
letter, with a curt “You’ll do”, engaged him. 

‘It was well he did. Kirkman Finlay was verging on old age, and 
James Finlay & Co., like many another old firm, was languishing 
for want of young blood. They had been great merchants and great 
manufacturers, but the merchandizing had almost died out, and the 
famous works of Deanston and Catrine, if working as briskly as ever, 
were working to little profit. Clark was able to put both departments 
right. He had industry and energy, not very rare qualities in Scot¬ 
land, and he had a much rarer gift in the mercantile faculty, as much 
a specialty as the poetic. 

‘He was sent to the Cotton Works, Catrine first, and then Deanston. 
He found them both full of old machinery, grinding vigorously 
away at goods for India which had long ceased to pay. He was not 
long in seeing what changes were needed, and in getting leave from 
the firm to make them. He was not himself a practical mechanic, but 
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he found at Catrine a skilled engineer, Robert Barclay (afterwards 
his partner and brother-in-law), and with his help he gradually filled 
the old works with the best new machinery. This was turned entirely 
on to goods for the home market. By the excellence and regularity 
of the make and the finish, Finlay’s cottons acquired a name they 
still retain; they could be sold always and at a good price; and the 
manufacturing branch of the old firm throve as it had never thriven 
before. 

‘Mr. Clark next took the mercantile branch in hand. He had 
become on ist January, 1847, a partner in James Finlay 8z: Co., and 
on 1st January, 1849, a partner in the firm of Wilson, Kay & Co. 
Wilson, Kay & Co., (originally Wilson, James & Kay) had begun 
as yarn and goods agents, and their office had been in Glassford 
Street, in the heart of the cotton trade when the cotton trade was 
Scotland’s leading industry. To a large business in their original line 
they had added the agency for Gladstone, Wyllie & Co., of Calcutta, 
and Frith, Sands & Co., of Bombay, and other foreign connections, 
and in 1844 they had migrated to Royal Exchange Court. Under 
Mr. Clark’s arrangements they now moved to James Finlay & Co.’s 
office in Dundas Street. From Dundas Street the two firms migrated 
in 1852 to premises they had built for themselves at 22 West Nile 
Street. They were to be agents for the sale of Finlay’s goods, and the 
two firms were to work into each other’s hands. The relations natur¬ 
ally grew closer, and on ist January, 1858, the two firms were 
amalgamated as James Finlay & Co., the name of Wilson, Kay & 
Co., disappearing. Under the new ‘regime’ the old firm regained its 
old vigour, houses were opened in Liverpool, and as Finlay, Clark 
& Co., in Bombay; other foreign connections were formed or 
renewed: and James Finlay & Co. grew to be greater merchants 
than they had ever been; greater and what is more to the purpose, 
more prosperous. In such matters the public are generally left to 
guess; even bankers, it is whispered, are sometimes at sea; but in 
this case the figures came out. A partnership dispute ended in a 
lawsuit, and it was there given in evidence that in twenty years 
James Finlay & Co. had netted 1,000,000. Of course this was not 
all Mr. Clark’s doing; other able men did their part; he was not even 
a partner to the end of the twenty years; but he had done more than 
his share, more than enough to justify old Kirkman’s “You’ll do”. 

‘James Clark retired from business while still in the prime of life. 
His wife died in 1863, and he never recovered from the blow. He 
had been constantly in and out of business circles, and men had been 
used to refer business disputes and difficulties to him; for they knew 
his honesty, his experience, and his broad, fair-minded way of looking 
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at things. He had liked society, and society had liked him; for he 
was full of life and information, of unfailing courtesy and good 
humour. He had read more than most busy men find time or taste 
for. His speciality was mercantile science, on which he was justly 
reckoned an authority. He was a leading member of the Chamber of 
Commerce; and in 1853 the Royal Commission on the law of 
partnership called on him for his views, which as may be supposed, 
were against I.imited Liability. 

‘On 31st December, 1867, he retired from James Finlay & Co. 
A long tour in Australia gave him back something of his old tone, 
and in 1872 he partially resumed business. With his old partner, 
John Wilson (who had retired from James Finlay & Co. at the end 
of 1864), he formed the firm of Clark, Wilson & Co., with branches 
in Calcutta and Madras. But his health and spirits again broke, and 
he shut himself up at Crossbasket. He died there on 6th September, 
1876. 

‘He had been twice married. In 1836 he married Margaret Kerr 
(daughter of John Kerr, merchant in Greenock) who died in child¬ 
bed in 1837, leaving a son John Kerr Clark, of Crossbasket, who 
became an extensive sheep-owner in New South Wales. In 1846 he 
married Agnes Barclay (daughter of John Barclay, of Catrine), who 
died in 1863, leaving three sons and four daughters; Agnes who 
married John Henderson, barrister-at-law; Margaret who married 
his brother, Robert Henderson (of MacLaine, Watson & Co., of 
Java); Alice who married John McKie Lees, advocate, one of the 
Sheriffs of Lanarkshire; and Mary who married M. Pearce Camp¬ 
bell, of J. & W. Campbell & Co.’ 

According to a small ledger bearing the name Mantuan Downs, 
James Clark in 1861 entered into partnership with his brother 
Duncan and his son John Kerr Clark in a sheep farm in Queensland, 
called ‘Mantuan Downs’. James’s interest is stated to have been a 
fourth and his part in the venture apparently was to provide finance 
not only for himself but for his co-partners. It may be that the 
ledger does not give the full story, but there are no indications 
therein that the business came to a successful issue. The final figures 
shown bring out a total Investment by James on account of his 
fourth share including interest at 5% to 31st December, 1872, of 
3 ®- I id., and an amount due to him by his son John Kerr with 
interest to 31st December, 1873, of 1,774 8s. 7d. The account of 
Duncan Clark shows a series of repayments to James from 1872 and 
settlement of all Duncan’s outstandings was made as at 3 ist Decem¬ 
ber, 1873. An interesting episode in the history of Mantuan Downs 
is that in June 1865 a shipment was made to the Queensland concern 
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of two rams and six ewes, at a cost per the invoice of francs 6,020 
or at exchange 25 francs—^240 i6s. od. Relative charges included 
the cost of passages at ^^20 each of five shepherds per the ‘Empress 
of the Seas*. Names of the shepherds were; 

John Gillies 
Neil Ferguson 
John McTavish 
Archibald McArthur 
Archibald McGregor. 

It is interesting to reflect on what happened to these five Scots¬ 
men—did they return or did they find a home and remould their 
lives in Australia? 

Since compilation it has been learned that one of the descendants of James Clark of 
Crossbasket was the late Lord Inverchapel of Loch Eck, former British Ambassador to 
China, the U.S.S.R., and the United States of America. His father was John Kerr Clark 
referred to as a partner in ‘Mantuan Downs’ Queensland. 



CHAPTER VII 


SIR JOHN MUIR OF DEANSTON 
First Baronet 
(1828-1 903) 

I n the second half of the nineteenth century there were great 
changes in the business. Cotton manufacturing in Scotland had 
no longer any special advantages. Competition from the great 
Lancashire centres was increasingly severe, America was well able 
to manufacture cotton goods on her own behalf, and it required most 
careful management to avoid losses. 

The outbreak of the American Civil War in 1861 caused wide¬ 
spread and long-lasting distress in Britain. Lancashire workers 
suffered severely and the Finlay mills in Scotland were closed down 
owing to the lack of supplies of raw cotton. 

Though many of the Finlay partners have been remarkable for 
their charitable and public-spirited work, their sense of social 
responsibility did not begin outside their firm. A remarkable ex¬ 
ample of charity and justice beginning at home was given very 
shortly after John Muir became a partner. In 1862 the mills at 
Catrine and Doune were entirely closed for lack of cotton, but the 
workers were not dismissed to look after themselves. Through all 
the period they were paid half wages, and the educational facilities 
were extended, so that the youths formerly employed should have 
five hours teaching a day. This necessitated fitting up a flat in the mill 
as a school. Efforts were also made to keep up the spirits of the un¬ 
employed by entertainments. To employ the workers time to a 
small extent, repairs were carried out on the water wheels, etc. The 
payment of half wages cost the very considerable sum of 13,000 
a year, and Gladstone himself referred approvingly to this evidence 
of high social responsibility. 

India was the only alternative source of supply of cotton and 
Samuel Smith, son of James Smith of Deanston, went there to study 
the situation. The verdict was disappointing regarding the capacity 
of the Indian cotton growing districts to supply the huge deficiency 
created by the American Civil War, though the possibilities of 
profitable trading were no doubt brought into prominence. Samuel 
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Smith was an important personage in his time and the following 
short biography is of more than passing interest: 

Son of a remarkable father, James Smith of Deanston, he was 
remarkable himself, though in different ways. He was educated at 
Edinburgh University and had thoughts of the Ministry; but he 
changed his mind and went to Liverpool where he was apprenticed 
to the cotton trade. During his apprenticeship he studied four hours 
a day, chiefly in the works of Ricardo, Bagehot and other politico- 
economic writers. He founded the cotton broking firm of Smith 
Edwards, which was very successful, and he became so well known 
as an expert on cotton that he was invited by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce to visit the United States and report on 
American methods. In 1864, he accepted a partnership in the newly 
founded Liverpool branch of James Finlay & Co., which he con¬ 
ducted with great success till political duties compelled him to 
resign on 31st December, 1883. 

He was a member of the Liverpool City Council, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Member of Parliament for that City. 
Afterwards he sat for Flintshire and became assistant private secre¬ 
tary to Joseph Chamberlain, whose fiscal notions would have won 
no admiration from Kirkman Finlay. A great sorrow in his life was 
the death of his son, in whose memory he opened the Gordon Smith 
Institute for Seamen in Liverpool. A true Scotsman, he had a Scot¬ 
tish residence at Braco and no doubt intended to end his days there, 
but he died suddenly in Calcutta on the 28th of December, 1906, 
a few months after he had been made a Privy Councillor, and was 
buried in the Presbyterian Cemetery there. 

John Muir was born in Glasgow on the 8th of December, 1828, 
and educated at the High School and the University of Glasgow. 
In i860 he married the eldest daughter of Alexander Kay of Corn- 
hill, Lanarkshire, a partner in James Finlay & Co. and, as from ist 
January, 1861, became a partner with a small interest. At 31st 
December, 1861, the capital employed was ;^200,046, John Muir’s 
proportion being >^3,650. In the years which followed many changes 
took place in the partnership, and finally, when Archibald Buchanan 
sold his holding and retired to Curriehill in 1883, John Muir was 
left sole proprietary partner. There was no evidence in the position 
of the firm when John Muir became sole partner that the extension 
of his interests in the business was either wise or profitable. His 
confidence, however, was well founded; he knew the business in all 
its details, he had faith in his own ability and he had a vision of 
developments in India where ultimately he was to find an important 
investment field for his Company. His expansionist policy was based 
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on the Indian market and throughout the whole of his career he 
maintained by direct contacts a thorough and first-hand knowledge 
of Indian affairs. The Bombay branch had been founded in 1862 
and Calcutta in 1870. Later branches were opened at Karachi (in 
1890), at Colombo (in 1893), at Chittagong (in 1901). Throughout 
his lifetime, however, John Muir made the Calcutta business his 
special concern. 

There he founded the Champdany Jute Company and the Gola- 
barry Press Company, ventures which were well judged and more 
than justified themselves. The Champdany Jute Company with its 
two spinning and weaving mills employed up to 5,000 workers 
while the Golabarry Press Company was also a considerable concern, 
but more important than these ventures were to be the great develop¬ 
ments in tea in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

After 31st December, 1883, John Muir’s chief partners were 
A. M, Brown, noted for his interest in the social welfare of Catrine, 
and W. L. Watson. They supported the senior partner in his con¬ 
fidence in the possibilities of profitable investments in the tea 
industry and so began the holdings in tea gardens which led so far 
and which culminated in the formation of the large Companies still 
managed by the Head Office in Glasgow, The Consolidated Tea and 
Lands Company, Limited, 1896, The Amalgamated Tea Estates 
Company, Limited, 1896, The Kanan Devan Hills Produce Com¬ 
pany, Limited, 1897, and The Anglo-American Direct Tea Trading 
Company, Limited, 1898, having a total capital, at the date of 
formation, of 4,358,400. At the time of Sir John Muir’s death, 
the above Companies for which Finlay, Muir and Company, Cal¬ 
cutta and Colombo, acted as Managing Agents, held 74,000 acres 
under cultivation and 70,000 workers were given employment. 

This development radically altered the basis of James Finlay & 
Co. From a firm with its principal interest in cotton in Scotland, it 
changed to a firm with its principal interests in tea and jute in India. 
The supervision of the tea estates and the disposal of tea required 
the attention of large staffs in India, and also in Glasgow and Lon¬ 
don, and notwithstanding loss and disappointment and even disaster, 
at the end of a lifetime of care and labour, Sir John Muir had built 
up the group of Glasgow Companies under the management of 
James Finlay & Co. to a foremost position as growers and exporters 
of tea. 

The move to India proved eminently successful but it required 
courage and the will to make drastic decisions. Equally important 
with the will to decide was the power to take a course that the 
traditions of the firm neither covered nor countenanced. 
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His foresight in expanding his Company's activities to tea in 
North and South India and Ceylon was not fully apparent until after 
his death. Where he had sown others have reaped in bountiful 
measure. 

With so great a multiplicity of interests and so onerous a responsi¬ 
bility for the contro. of a wide range of affairs, results were not 
achieved without forcible administration. Sir John could be formid¬ 
able when roused, and nothing was calculated to disturb him more 
than careless work of any kind. At any time he might investigate the 
work of a branch and examine with meticulous care some matter, 
possibly not supremely important in itself, and deliver his verdict 
with unsparing justice. Even men of high standing and long and 
tried service in the firm did not court his criticism nor relish it when 
it came. 

Yet the successful conduct of an international business, with 
branches on the frontiers of the Empire, demanded also a capacity 
to assimilate opposing opinions and a readiness to benefit from the 
specialised knowledge of men on the spot. Sir John Muir knew how 
to delegate authority as well as how to exercise it, and the fact that 
nearly all his most valued colleagues spent their whole lives in the 
firm giving it unstinted service, is a sufficient proof that he was able 
to inspire loyalty to a high degree. 

The partner, closely associated in Glasgow with Sir John Muir 
during his most active years, was Mr. Alexander Marshall Brown, 
whose long career with the firm made him a familiar figure in the 
Glasgow office for over half a century. Having entered the service of 
the firm in 1852, he remained at Head Office all his life and for 
many years he held the position of Senior partner, next to Sir John. 
An able, upright and honourable man of business he was widely 
known and was held in the highest esteem by all with whom he had 
any connections. 

He did much to maintain the good name and high prestige of the 
firm, particularly in connection with the cotton mills at Catrine and 
Deanston which came directly under his jurisdiction. Being of a 
quiet and retiring disposition he was not widely known, but to those 
who knew him intimately he was held in very great esteem and 
affection. He was a man of culture, widely read, and interested in 
literature, music and continental travel. His most outstanding 
interest, however, was in the welfare of the people at the mills and 
in the year 1898 he founded and endowed the A. M. Brown Institute 
at Catrine as a social and educational club for the workers. He also 
gave very generous annual subscriptions to the Catrine Poor Fund, 
as well as to the various churches, etc., up to the time of his death. 
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This Institute is one of the points of interest for visitors to Catrine 
and recent additions to the records in that building are a couple of 
oil paintings, portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Brown, gifted by Mrs. 
Turberville, their niece and adopted daughter. 

Mr. Brown’s private residence during the latter part of his life 
was at Gryffe Castle, Bridge of Weir, where, besides the enjoyment 
of golf and other healthy recreations he endeared himself to a wide 
circle of friends, not only by his personal qualities—^which included 
a gift for apt quotations generally applied with a drily humorous but 
kindly effect—but also by his many unobtrusive acts of generosity 
towards every good cause or sporting activity in the district which 
came to his notice. His memory is indeed a pleasant one. 

Both in business and public affairs. Sir John Muir relied greatly 
on his personal assistant, Mr. Robert Henry Sinclair, and the 
following character sketch aptly describes Mr. Sinclair: 

‘A short, erect figure, with a jaunty step—relics perhaps of 
Volunteer days, for he was an active member of the ist L.R.V, for 
nearly twenty years. 

‘A kindly expression but with a shrewd and penetrating glance; 
a quiet and almost pawky sense of humour, greatly interested in the 
Glasgow Association of his native county, Caithness. 

‘A lover of good books and of good conversation; a good church¬ 
man in the best sense of the term and a great supporter of Glas¬ 
gow Cathedral where for some years he was a senior Elder. 

‘He acquired an almost uncanny knack of writing copperplate at 
great speed, but in his case, undoubtedly, the caligraphy reflected 
the mind both in the orderliness and speed with which it worked; 
and his ability to form a quick and sound judgment of any business 
proposition and to analyse its financial implications was generally 
recognised. 

‘For over forty years of his working life, from 26th April, 1882, 
to the date of his death, on 25th October, 1923, his devotion to the 
firm of James Finlay & Co. never wavered. At all times jealous of 
its high traditions he never allowed considerations of personal 
convenience to interfere with what he conceived to be the interests 
of the firm. He set a high standard of duty and, for most people, an 
impossible standard of hours of attendance to business (and neglect 
of holidays!). But that did not mean he lacked understanding or 
sympathy. There must have been many in the Company who had 
good reason to appreciate his innate kindliness and willingness to 
lend a sympathetic ear to personal problems. And there were many 
outside the firm who had reason to appreciate the same thing. He 
loved to do good—but he much preferred to do it by stealth.’ 
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He had one son. Sir Robert John Sinclair, K.C.B., now 

Chairman of the Imperial Tobacco Co., Limited. 

The Earl of Gowrie gives us a picture of Glasgow office life in Sir 
John’s time. He writes from Windsor Castle in a letter dated i ith 
August, 1945: 

T was for a few years connected with the firm. In i 889, at the age 
of 16 my father was anxious for me to start a business career, so Sir 
John Muir kindly took me into his office beginning on the lowest 
rung of the ladder. I used to leave my home near Hamilton at 8 
o'clock each morning, arriving in the office at nine, where I had to 
lay out the books, see all the ink pots were filled, and that all was in 
order for the clerks when they began work. Luring the day I 
stamped the letters, I ran the various errands and was general 
utility boy in the office. I used to get away about five o'clock, except 
on mail days, when I had to see the Indian Mail packed up, which 
sometimes did not occur till about ten o’clock at night. I had some 
kind friends in the office and I wish I could remember all their 
names. But Mr. Hoare who was upstairs, I remember well, and Mr. 
Lang, who I think was a brother of the Very Rev. Marshall Lang, 
who was subsequently Moderator of the Church of Scotland, and of 
Lord Lang of Lambeth. Sir Kay Muir and Mr. James Muir were 
both very kind and helpful to me and gave me plenty of good advice 
which at times was badly needed! I am afraid my chief interest in 
those days was riding in steeplechases and on the various Bank 
Holidays I used to take part in that sport and hoped that the heads 
of the firm would not realise that their “office boy” was rather an 
unsuccessful steeplechase jockey in his very limited spare time. 

‘In, I think, 1891, I was sent out to the Kakeacherra Kalighat Tea 
Garden in North India, which I enjoyed very much, until I was 
overcome with malaria and had to come home. . . . However, I 
learnt a good deal from James Finlay & Co. which has been of 
assistance to me in later years.’ 

Other men who have earned distinction in commerce and public 
affairs in later life have been glad to acknowledge the benefits 
obtained from their early training in James Finlay & Co. 



CHAPTER VIII 


SIR JOHN MUIR OF DEANSTON 

First Baronet 

Public and Private Life 

J ohn Muir entered the Glasgow Town Council in 1886 where 
his career was colourful though of short duration. He had served 
only three years, from 1886 to 1889, when he became Lord 
Provost. The Lord Provost rules for three years and, until very 
recently, custom demanded that he should retire altogether from 
the Council at the end of his term. It is difficult to see much merit 
in this unwritten law which robbed Glasgow of many an active man 
at his period of greatest experience and maturity. 

The six years of John Muir’s service on the Council were busy 
years which helped to earn for Glasgow a reputation as an advanced 
municipality. He was chiefly responsible for the ‘City of Glasgow 
Act’ of 1891, which extended the boundaries to include another 
hundred thousand of population and which first gave Glasgow the 
right to claim the proud title of ‘Second City of the Kingdom’. It was 
also during his time that the Dalmarnock Bridge over the River 
Clyde and the Great Western Road Bridge over the River Kelvin 
were opened. St. Andrew’s Halls were acquired by the Corporation, 
the Mitchell Library was housed in Miller Street, and electric 
lighting was installed. His provostship was distinguished on the 
social side by the generosity of his hospitality on formal and informal 
occasions, and by his readiness to perform the many heavy and often 
tedious duties which fall to a Lord Provost’s lot. 

A spectacular achievement of these days was the great Exhibition 
of 1888 of which John Muir was Vice-President. At that time 
competing attractions were fewer and more primitive and exhibi¬ 
tions roused an enthusiam and excitement which they may fail to do 
nowadays. The citizens took a great pride in the venture and were 
anxious that attendance records should be set up and the dignity and 
importance of the city worthily upheld. He acted as Convener of the 
India and Ceylon section, a post for which he was well fitted as his 
knowledge of these countries was extensive. He did thorough pre¬ 
paratory work in the East to ensure that the representation would 
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be as complete as human effort could make it, and the very wide 
popular interest shown in that section was proof of his success. 

A profit of forty-six thousand pounds was very satisfactory 
particularly to the guarantors, of whom John Muir was one of the 
largest, and it was decided to endeavour to increase this sum to one 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds and build a new Art Gallery 
and Museum in Kelvingrove Park. An association was formed for 
this purpose, and John Muir became chairman. He generously 
subscribed fifteen thousand pounds to the fund, and he conducted 
affairs with such vigour and public spirit that the Corporation took 
over the project and made it their own. 

John Muir was created a Baronet at the end of his term in the 
Provost’s chair, a recognition not only of his public work in Glasgow 
but of his social work in India and at home. He was the largest 
British subscriber to the scheme for supplying medical aid for the 
women of India which was instituted in 1886-7 by the Countess of 
Dufferin, the wife of the then Viceroy. In addition the firm of James 
Finlay & Co. was notable for the generosity of its gifts to charitable 
purposes in Glasgow. His interest in the public affairs of Glasgow 
did not cease when he retired from the Council, as is evidenced by 
his work for the Exhibition of 1901 of which he was Vice-President, 
an Exhibition which has become legendary in Glasgow for the 
unbroken beauty of its weather. 

In addition to the various other offices which he held, Sir John 
was Deputy-Lieutenant of the Counties of Lanark and Ayr, and of 
the County of the City of Glasgow, and was Honorary Colonel of the 
4th Battalion Cameronians (Scottish Rifles). 

I'hough he never attempted to enter Parliament, Sir John Muir 
took a prominent place in local politics, first as a Liberal and later as 
a Liberal Unionist. 

The body of Liberal Unionists was formed when Gladstone 
adopted the case for Irish Home Rule. The political struggles in the 
second half of the nineteenth century are now rather a misty memory, 
but feeling was very acute at the time. The importance of Liberal 
Unionists was necessarily temporary, but it was great while it lasted, 
and no one was more zealous in organising support for the party in 
Glasgow and in Perthshire than was Sir John Mi^ir. His success in 
rallying a strong body was quite remarkable and very useful to the 
Unionist Party. Some of Sir John’s friends thought that the value of 
his work was not sufficiently appreciated in the London Head¬ 
quarters of the Unionist Party but, of course, the alliance of the two 
parties must have been rather an uneasy union. 

Like many active and progressive business men of his generation 
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Sir John was a strong Free Churchman. He was a schoolboy at the 
time of the Disruption, and he grew into manhood with the growth 
of the new church. All his life he was a loyal supporter of the church 
and of the congregations of St. George’s, Glasgow, and of Kilmadock, 
Perthshire, in particular. As well became a Scotsman of any genera- 
tion he was keenly interested in education, and he fought a success¬ 
ful battle to keep the Deanston children at home and save them from 
being transported to a central school. This centralising proposal 
which was an innovation in his day has become almost the rule in 
modern Scotland. 

Sir John lived in Glasgow till 1873, thereafter during the 

summer and autumn he occupied Deanston House, originally built 
for James Smith and later the residence of John Finlay. The house 
and grounds were greatly extended and modernised mainly at his 
own expense and latterly he purchased Deanston House from the 
firm, while retaining his Glasgow residence in Park Gardens. His 
gifts to Deanston included a gravitation water supply and a village 
hall. Lady Muir became equally well-known and was deeply respec¬ 
ted for her tireless kindness and her interest in all worthy social 
objects. She bore Sir John a family of four sons, Alexander Kay, 
James Finlay, John Buchanan and Matthew W^illiam (all of whom 
became associated with the family business), and six daughters. The 
eldest daughter, Jean, became the wife of the famous soldier. General 
Sir Ian Hamilton, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., Elizabeth married 
Thomas George fiarry MoncreifFe, second son of Sir Thomas Mon- 
creiffe of MoncreifFe, Bt., Margaret married Alexander McGrigor, 
only son of A. B, McGrigor of Cairnoch, both at one time partners 
in the well-known firm of Glasgow solicitors, McGrigor, Donald & 
Co., Agnes married W. A. Coats (of the world-famous Paisley 
house) and the youngest, Catherine, married Lt.-Col. S. H. Pollen, 
C. M. G. One daughter, Edith, died unmarried. 

Sir A. K. Muir and Mr. J. F. Muir followed the example set by 
their father; Sir Kay presenting a hall to Doune in 1922, and Mr. 
Muir a hall to Braco in i 926. 



CHAPTER IX 


CATRINE AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 

T he village of Catrine, in Ayrshire, prior to the advent of the 
Industrial Revolution, was an insignificant place even in that 
quiet county. The great Dugald Stewart lived in the house of 
Nether Catrine: an eminent man who professed Political Economy 
as a kind of sideline to Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, very much 
as Adam Smith did in Glasgow, but, according to the devotees of 
Adam Smith, his commendation of this ‘noble science’ was more by 
‘the graces of his eloquence’ than by the merit of his discourse. 

The development of Catrine was by economists of a very different 
kind, men who moved less easily in the lofty transcendentals but 
who had a grip of the technique of the newest methods of production 
and a prophetic eye on the possibilities of the future. 

The man who set Catrine on its way towards an industrial future 
was Claud Alexander. He had spent many years in India, and, in his 
absence, the estate of Ballochmyle had been acquired for him. 

Claud Alexander’s sister Wilhelmina, was ‘The Bonnie Lass o’ 
Ballochmyle’ to whom Burns addressed one of his lovely lyrics: 

With careless step I onward stray 
My heart rejoic'd in nature's joy^ 

When^ musing in a lonely glade^ 

A maiden fair I chanc'd to spy : 

Her look was like the morning's eye^ 

Her air like nature's vernal smile ; 

Perfection whisper'd^ passing by^ 

Behold the lass o' Ballochmyle I 

but to Burns’ mortification she took no notice at the time. Later it is 
known that she set a high value on the compliment. 

Returning from India in 1786 Claud Alexander became active in 
the outlook for industrial openings and, after due consideration, 
decided to erect a cotton spinning mill at Catrine. Water power was 
at this time coming into its day, and Scotland with its swift and 
plentiful streams seemed likely to become the centre of a great new 
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industry. Mills were being erected in the Lowlands, and the mill on 
the Clyde at New Lanark, the largest in the world, founded by 
David Dale and Arkwright, had started manufacture in 1785. 

Claud Alexander and David Dale went into partnership in the 
Catrine venture. The new techniques were still in the experimental 
stage and Dale had a wider practical experience of the erection and 
the working of a factory than any other man in Scotland. He had 
been so close a partner with Arkwright in his Scottish ventures that 
it is still disputed which was the leading spirit. 

Shortly after the erection of the New Lanark Mill, Dale began 
the planning and building of the works on the River Ayr at Catrine. 
A weir was built, well up the river, of a silt-clearing design, with 
self-acting sluices. Sluices were also built at Glenbuck Loch, the 
source of the river. The lade demanded massive and extensive con¬ 
struction, with a tunnel ten feet in diameter, with arches of a special 
design. What must have been most impressive to the freshly 
wondering eye considering the new factories was the height of the 
buildings, rising like cliffs by the river’s bank. The mill at Catrine 
was five storeys high, with attics, and houses for the workers were 
built round it, forming a square. This mill was known as the Twist 
Mill. In 1790 another mill was built to house seventy-six spinning 
jennies, known locally, perhaps, in deference to the influence of 
Burns, as spinning jeanies. These, and a corn mill, were worked by 
water power, and by 1793 the population of the village was nearly 
one thousand. The twist mill had more than five thousand spindles, 
employing three hundred workers. More than a third of these were 
children under twelve, though none was under nine. The spinning 
jeanie house had two hundred workers, a fifth of them under twelve. 
In addition, nearly three hundred persons were employed ‘picking’ 
cotton in their own homes, and there were, of course, the handloom 
weavers scattered over the countryside. 

Any record of the history of Catrine in the years of the Industrial 
Revolution in the Cotton Industry would be lacking if it did not 
contain some brief particulars of David Dale, the remarkable man 
assumed by Claud Alexander as his partner, and of Robert Owen, 
Dale’s son-in-law. 

Dale was born at Stewarton, Ayrshire, in 1739. In his youth he 
was a herdboy and later was apprenticed to a weaver in Paisley. He 
carried his pedlar’s pack through the country buying home-made 
linen from farmers’ wives. Linen and not cotton was King in those 
days. Afterwards he became clerk to a silk weaver for a short time, 
and then set up a drapery business in Glasgow, becoming an importer 
of linen from Holland in partnership with Mrs. Mary Brown, a lady 
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who flashed into great prosperity from her cotton interests and flung 
away a fortune by speculation. 

Dale’s first office was in the High Street, for which he paid ^^5 a 
year but recouped half of this expense by sub-letting a portion of the 
office to a watchmaker. An important step in his rapid rise to wealth 
was taken in 1783 when, in conjunction with George Macintosh 
(who introduced the process of water-proofing fabrics) he invited to 
Glasgow a Frenchman, Papillon of Rouen, under whose guidance 
there was introduced into Scotland the process of dyeing cotton yarn 
the shade known as Turkey Red. Their Turkey Red Works at 
Dalmarnock on the Clyde were started in the same year and were the 
first in the Kingdom. The partnership continued till 1803 when the 
works were sold. 

In 1783 Richard Arkwright came to Glasgow and was entertained 
to dinner by the principal manufacturers and merchants of the city 
including James Plnlay and David Dale. A few days afterwards 
Arkwright and Dale proceeded to the Falls of Clyde to fix a situ¬ 
ation for the erection of a cotton spinning mill. This they did 
successfully and in 1784 the first cotton mill at New Lanark was 
erected. 

Well might David Dale regard 1783 as his wonder year. The 
Royal Bank of Scotland entered on a policy of development and in 
September of that year, Robert Scott Moncrieff, a merchant in 
Edinburgh, and David Dale, merchant in Glasgow, to be known as 
Scott Moncrieff and Dale, were appointed to act as their first Agents 
in Glasgow. The sub-let to the watchmaker was terminated and 
that part of the premises, at a rental of /, 2 los., became the offices for 
the Bank where business prospered exceedingly well. 

David Dale was a very remarkable character. Short and fat, un¬ 
handsome and unpretentious, his figure was a subject for mirth. 
Deeply religious he conceived it his duty to found his own kirk, for 
the preaching of his own special doctrine. Not only did he found the 
Old Scots Independent Kirk, in Glasgow, on a congregational 
model, but became himself the minister, preaching for thirty-seven 
years and teaching himself Greek and Hebrew for the purpose of 
religious study. 

David Dale’s philanthropy was practical and expensive to himself. 
He brought four hundred of the poorest children of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh to New Lanark and fed, educated and clothed them at 
his own expense. He also brought more than two hundred workers 
from Barra, to relieve poverty there, an act which met with more 
unquestioning admiration at the time than it would meet with today. 
In the grim years, near the end of the century, when corn rose to a 
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prohibitive price, he chartered ships and brought in corn to sell at 
cost price to the poor. 

It has been said of David Dale that he was ‘respected by the 
wealthy and beloved by the poor; and when he bade a last adieu to a 
city which his talents and industry had certainly advanced and which 
his philanthropy and religious example had improved, he was 
universally lamented as one of the ablest merchants, best magistrates 
and most benevolent sons*.^ 

The New Lanark Mills under the control of David Dale, grew and 
prospered. About the year 1800, Robert Owen, born in Newton, 
Montgomeryshire, a man who had considerable experience of cotton 
spinning in Lancashire, induced his partners in Manchester to make 
an offer for the Mills, an offer which was accepted by Dale. Shortly 
afterwards Owen became Manager-Partner of the New Lanark 
Twist Co., the new owners of the Mill, and married Dale’s daughter. 
Mention has to be made of the conditions prevalent in manufactur¬ 
ing establishments in Owen’s lifetime, in order to appreciate the 
efforts made by him to improve the living standards of the workers. 
Until the eighteenth century hand labour in Britain had been the 
only method of producing the necessities of life, with the result that 
human beings were of primary importance. The country was almost 
entirely agricultural, and each family did a certain amount of spin¬ 
ning and weaving. The landowners and their tenants were inter¬ 
dependent to a very great extent, and it was incumbent on the 
landowner to see that his tenants were reasonably healthy and well 
fed. 

With the invention in the latter part of the eighteenth century of 
many new mechanical devices in industry, which would do the work 
of several men and not require skilled labour to tend them, a complete 
social change began to take place. The family began to break up, 
since many younger people left the country districts and went to 
work in the new manufacturing towns, and family responsibility 
slowly ceased to be as strongly felt as before. The housing in the new 
industrial areas was quite inadequate for the great influx of people, 
and the conditions generally obtaining for the working population 
were very unsatisfactory. 

Thanks to David Dale’s humane attempts, conditions at the New 
Lanark Mills were not so bad as elsewhere, but owing to age and 
overwork, he had allowed many of the workers’ houses to fall into a 
state of disrepair. The attempts by Owen to improve working con¬ 
ditions were viewed at first with distrust and apprehension by the 
employees, but this attitude did not continue. New workers entering 
^ Glasgow and its Clubs^ by John Strang, LL.D. 
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his mills were provided with new and better houses near their work. 
Another problem was to teach the people the rudiments of hygiene 
and to eradicate the drunkenness and petty theft so prevalent. The 
simplest way to do this would have been to dismiss all the offenders 
and begin with new people, but this was not his aim. He believed 
their misconduct to be the result of their environment and ignor¬ 
ance, and resolved to attack the problem at the source. 

He built and stocked shops which sold only first class goods and 
delivered these at the homes of the people at cost price. The marked 
improvement in their health and comfort soon became noticeable, 
and with this came an improvement in the workers’ attitude towards 
Owen, Slowly they began to realize that something was being done 
solely for their benefit, and their confidence in Owen increased 
accordingly. It was not, however, until 1806, that the people were 
entirely won over to co-operation with Owen. It was in this year that 
an embargo was placed by the United States on raw cotton exports 
to Britain, and the consequent rise in prices stopped most factories 
for some time. During the four months the mills were closed Owen 
paid the entire staff full wages amounting to jfjyOOO to attend to the 
machinery. 

Robert Owen believed that the root of the people’s suffering was 
their ignorance, that the children were, therefore, most important, 
and their welfare was one of his greatest considerations. He saw that 
the overcrowded and sordid living conditions of the families into 
which they were born had a very bad effect on their characters. 
Their parents, harassed by poverty and over-work, often spoke to 
them and to one another in harsh and crude terms, all of which 
influenced the moulding of the children’s characters. He prepared 
a scheme to erect new and advanced schools for infants and older 
children and against a certain amount of opposition brought this to 
fruition. Children stayed at school until they were twelve years old, 
when they could enter some branch of the mill or its supporting 
trades, and thus contribute financially to their family. Owen did not 
permit the teachers to beat the children or speak to them loudly or 
in anger, and his system of teaching was at least a hundred years in 
advance of his time. He did not use books for the first year, but the 
children learnt extraordinarily well without them. 

The change in the character of the village became so marked that 
people of importance travelled from the South and indeed, ambassa¬ 
dors from France, Prussia and Russia all visited New Lanark and 
sent back enthusiastic reports to their capitals. 

The difference in the honesty and industry of the people was 
quite remarkable as was shown by a tally which was kept of each 
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one’s daily output; this showed the worker himself, as well as his 
employer, how his work was progressing. Cases of drunkenness also 
became almost unheard of in New Lanark, and indeed the standard 
of moral and social behaviour was such that those who visited the 
village remarked on the general happiness and co-operation which 
was always in evidence wherever they went. 

The infant school, claimed to be the first of its kind to be set up 
in this country, was the model for a number of others set up by 
public spirited men in various industrial districts. This school was 
built at the end of a terrace of flatted houses in the group which 
included the mills, common dining room and the recreation room. 
In addition Owen built a library where the older people as well as 
children and young people could continue to improve their 
education. 

With the knowledge of the success of his own practical experi¬ 
ment to back him up Owen now felt in a position to put his ideas 
before other manufacturers and industrialists, whose workers still 
laboured under appalling conditions. 

In I 8 I 2 he published Essays on the Formation of Character^ pointing 
out the influence of external circumstances on the formation of a 
child’s character. He was invited to speak at many meetings which 
were being held at that time by thinking people in protest against 
working conditions. These meetings had supporters among the 
great and famous of the land, and Owen’s most powerful supporter 
was the Duke of Kent, Queen Victoria’s father, who held lengthy 
correspondence with him, and used his influence to encourage 
others of importance to visit New Lanark, and to interest them¬ 
selves in Owen’s ideas on community planning. 

Owen upheld his views throughout his long career, but faced with 
much opposition and lack of funds, his ideas, although commended 
by a number of professions and societies, proved unacceptable to the 
times in which he lived. 

The New Lanark Mills built by David Dale and Richard Ark¬ 
wright still stand, being in the ownership of the Gourock Ropework 
Company, Limited, through whose records and kindness the above 
information regarding Robert Owen and his life work has been 
afforded. 



CHAPTER X 


CATRINE AND THE BUCHANANS 

C laud Alexander, the original owner of Catrine, had regarded 
himself as very much the father of his flock. He established 
a system of small holdings and an enclosure for cattle grazing. 
Disturbed by the amount of whisky consumed locally, he advanced 
the money for the founding of a brewery, in order to introduce malt 
liquor, a venture which answered his purpose well. Alexander was 
an exacting moralist; like Robert Owen, he had a moral purpose in 
his enterprise but his methods were different. The ‘riotous and idle’ 
he declared, ‘are unworthy to eat the Company’s bread’. 

The children were looked after with some care. All lived with 
their parents or with friends, for Alexander was no friend of the 
overseer system. There was a large schoolhouse in the village where 
the children were taught between seven and nine every evening. On 
Sundays they were assembled in the schoolhouse and marched to 
the church to occupy seats paid for by the Company. Adult workers 
were also invited to take advantage of the school and many did so 
very effectively. Alexander anticipated legislation by a century when 
he ruled that all workers injured in the course of their employment 
should receive full wages and free medical treatment till they had 
recovered. 

Kirkman Finlay bought Catrine in i8oi. It was not his first 
venture of the kind, but it was the most important. Soon after the 
purchase he installed his friend and kinsman Archibald Buch¬ 
anan as resident partner. Buchanan’s career had been remarkable. 
His family, cousins of the Finlays and destined to be closely associ¬ 
ated with them in almost every way, were mechanically inclined and 
enterprising. His father, James of Carston, was said to have been 
the first man north of the Forth to own a wheeled cart, and he was 
also the first man in his district to lime the ground, a practice he had 
seen in England when he was serving with the Scots Greys. When 
Arkwright visited Scotland in 1783 he called on James Buchanan’s 
widow, and there he saw Archibald, a lad of fourteen and youngest 
of the family. He was so struck with the boy’s appearance that he 
asked the mother to send him to Cromford to learn the mysteries of 
the new machinery. 
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The mother agreed and Archibald set off in true Biblical sim¬ 
plicity, driving a herd of cattle before him as an offering to Ark¬ 
wright to pay for his board and instruction. At Cromford he im¬ 
pressed Arkwright even further; he was given the run of the works 
and taken to stay in the Arkwright home. After a year, in which he 
learned more than many learn in a lifetime, he returned to Scotland 
and was put in charge of Deanston Works, then owned by his 
brothers. It is a sobering thought, that nowadays, at the same age, 
he would be enjoying the benefits of a compulsory education. 

He joined James Finlay & Co. to manage the works at Ballin- 
dalloch, Balfron, when purchased by Kirkman Finlay in 1798. This 
spinning mill, said to have been the first mill in Scotland worked 
solely by women, was built by Robert Dunmore, Laird of Ballin- 
dalloch and Ballikinrain, in association with the Buchanans. 

In 1844 the Ballindalloch Cotton Works were advertised for 
sale and the following description is taken from the notice in the 
press: 

‘Ballindalloch Cotton Works, situate in the Parish of Balfron, and 
the county of Stirling, 19 miles distant from Glasgow, containing 
10752 mule spindles, of which 1248 are self-acting (Smith & 
Orr’s patent), with the necessary preparation, driven by a water 
wheel 28 feet diameter, calculated to be equal to 35 horse-power, 
with a steam engine to assist in dry seasons of 16 horse-power, 
the supply of water being obtained from the river Endrick and from 
a reservoir covering about 30 imperial acres of land, held in lease 
from his Grace The Duke of Montrose for 15 years from Whit¬ 
sunday, I 841, at a yearly rent of £4.0^ one half of which is received 
from the Culcreuch Spinning Company. There are various dwelling 
houses for the workers in the village of Balfron, yielding a yearly 
rental of about /^loo, and there is land let yielding besides 

feu-duties secured by houses amounting to £16 17s. od. yearly; 
also a Manager’s house, with stable and other offices. The total 
extent of land, including site of works, dwelling houses, &c., 
is about 77 imperial acres, of these 35 are not subject to any feu- 
duty, but the other 42 acres, which were at one time occupied as a 
printfield, and situate a little further down the river, are held in feu 
from the estate of Ballindalloch on payment of £66 7s. id. yearly. 
This part of the property, on which there are two dwelling houses, 
yields a rental, in addition to what is stated above, about equal to the 
said feu-duty, and there is on it a waterfall equal to the one at the 
Cotton mill, which could be either added to it or used separately. 
There is, in addition, one acre held on a long lease at a yearly rent of 
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on which is erected a large school-house, with dwelling houses 
above, the latter yielding £i2 of yearly rent. * 

The mills were sold in 1845 for a nominal amount to Robert 
Jeffrey & Sons. 

Archibald Buchanan’s first wife, daughter of a minister, died in 
1807, by which time he was Manager at Catrine, a more flourishing 
and interesting scene than Ballindalloch. The two sons of this 
marriage were both mechanically inventive like himself. 

The prosperity of the mill at Catrine benefited the countryside. 
Adam Smith’s contention that the prosperity of the town must bene¬ 
fit the country and vice versa was still unchallenged by events. The 
enormous growth of towns and the overwhelming flood of foreign 
grain had not yet created that conscious division of interest between 
town and country which became a major problem in later years. The 
agricultural and industrial revolutions were considered to be com¬ 
plementary, and many an eager manufacturer was no less an eager 
improver of land. 

Archibald Buchanan had a facile inventive brain and his inventions 
were used far beyond Catrine. He patented two inventions for the 
improvement of power loom weaving which had commenced at 
Catrine in 1805 and his machines reached a speed that was ten picks 
a minute more than the general rate. There were two engines of 
forty horse power in operation at the mill, and Buchanan conceived 
the idea of coupling both to the same crank shaft. The experiment 
was thought to be so doubtful that the engineer who undertook the 
job disclaimed responsibility for the work, but it was successful. A 
self-acting mule was another of his inventions. 

His most imposing effort was the creation of the great Catrine 
Wheels, to produce increased power from the water of the River Ayr. 
They were built by Fairbairn & Lillie of Manchester (and did much 
to make their reputation), and were housed in a great, dripping stone 
mansion oftheir own, whence, from i 828 until the present new scheme 
of development, there resounded ‘a noise like thunder everlastingly’. 

The great wheels were much more than a local wonder; they were 
one of the achievements of the time. Nowadays we are not at all im¬ 
pressed by an engine of two hundred horse power, but horse power 
has been devalued in the modern imagination. It is now a technical 
term and thousands and tens of thousands mean much the same 
today. But in 1827 the normal and instinctive measure of strength 
was the strength of a man, and the horse was much stronger than a 
man. The wheels were as strong as two hundred horses. The age 
was impressed. 
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Later, steam v/as caWed in to supplement water power, and every 
addition gave more opportunity for Buchanan’s ingenuity and enter¬ 
prise. He installed gas lighting in the mills in 1814 before gas 
tHe streets of Glasgow and. London. Ten years later he 
put up bleaching works. By this time the population of Catrine was 
2,700 and work was steady, for Kirkman Finlay followed his own 
private policy of full employment and refused to restrict working 
when trade was slack. By 1836 the wages had multiplied nearly 
nine times since the earliest days. 

Archibald Buchanan, like a good Buchanan, began to acquire 
land. He joined three small properties and built a house called 
Catrine Bank or, shortly, the Bank. He was a fortunate man, for he 
was able to live in beautiful and romantic surroundings and yet be 
close to his life’s work. He married for the second time in 1810, 
strengthening the Finlay-Buchanan link by taking as his wife, 
Hannah Struthers, sister of Kirkman Finlay’s wife. He had four 
daughters, only two of whom survived him. One was Hannah, who 
might have been pleased to know that two of her grandchildren, the 
Lang brothers, were to be at the same time Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury and Moderator of the Church of Scotland. 

Archibald Buchanan is said to have been the first man to adopt 
the system of under-draining, which he practised on his estate with 
great success, making good land out of submerged and useless areas. 
His adoption of indoor bleaching had also a beneficial effect on local 
agriculture, as it restored land to farming use. 

He was as careful as Claud Alexander had been to assist the 
workers in the mills, instituting a house-purchase scheme by which 
many became owners of their own dwellings. The standard of health 
among the workers in the mills was said to be higher than the 
standard among their agricultural neighbours. 

According to the New Statistical Account of Scotland^ 1845, Archi¬ 
bald Buchanan’s success might be gauged by the production figures 
for the year 1836. The weight of yarn spun was 951,973 lbs.; 
4,304,393 yards of cloth were produced. The cloth bleached varied 
between fifteen and twenty-five thousand yards every week, the 
quality of the goods being so high that other firms began to imitate 
the Finlay mark. In the course of mechanical development, handloom 
weaving had gone down. There was something pathetic and yet 
admirable in the stubbornness with which men stuck to the old 
methods and the pride of individual work. They refused better pay 
for easier work and went on grimly, in increasing poverty, practising 
the arts they had spent their youth in learning. They were fully 
aware of what the power loom meant for them and were ready to 
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take violent action against it. The Finlays did not suffer so much 
positive violence as some other firms, but the danger was real 
enough to make Kirkman Finlay urge Buchanan, in 1812, to have 
cavalry or artillery at a short distance. At Deanston there was an actual 
attempt to wreck the machines and arms were kept in readiness. 

In 1835 there was further trouble with a strike which was a result 
of the Chartist agitation. The strike was broken after a long resist¬ 
ance and much misery. It was said that Archibald Buchanan behaved 
with generosity, and that good relations were restored rapidly, but 
few manufacturers of his time had shaken themselves free of that 
paternalism, in relation to their employees, which they so much 
resented in their own relations with the Government and the Law. 
A combination of workers appeared to them simply as a threat to 
free bargaining and direct contract. If Buchanan thought that a 
Union was a possible instrument of tyranny, he was in very respect¬ 
able company, for Dickens thought the same. However, Unions 
and wage agreements have come to stay, and the firm may justly 
claim that they have never regarded the mills merely as a source of 
possible profit, but always as a serious responsibility. The example 
of David Dale and Robert Owen has not been disregarded. 

The workers were a serious company and wrestled deeply with 
religious problems. There was a Chapel of Ease in the village, but 
many of the workers would have none of it. There were Burghers 
and Anti-Burghers among them, and Methodists and Independents, 
and on Sundays they walked to Cumnock and Auchinleck, Mauch- 
line and Kilmarnock, to hear the Gospel according to their particular 
beliefs. A number of the workers so improved upon their time at the 
school that they went on for higher studies and became ministers. 

Archibald Buchanan died in 1841. A man of really notable 
talents in more than one direction, he had lived a very active and 
varied life, universally respected and admired. If he had gone far 
from the simplicity of his early days and farther from the hard and 
narrow life of his ancestors on the Killearn farm, he had gone by the 
road of honest work. If he made wealth for himself, he also made 
wealth for others. He showed none of the pride and greed of the self- 
made man. He was always honourable, generous, public-spirited 
and just. The work of his lifetime survives. Catrine is still a cotton 
centre. Men and women still find work there. His water wheels have 
gone but the wheels of the industry still turn. 

In 1844 the Catrine Cotton Works were advertised for sale and 
the following description is taken from one notice in the press: 

‘Catrine Cotton Works situated in the parish of Sorn, and County 
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of Ayr, one mile distant from the village of Mauchline, 12 miles 
from the town of Kilmarnock, and 33 miles from Glasgow, con¬ 
taining 10,152 throstle spindles, and 16,200 self-acting mule 
spindles, with suitable preparation for spinning w^ater twist under 
30, and mule twist under 36, 458 power looms, of which 416 are 
4-4ths and 62 6-4ths, with the necessary winding, warping, and 
dressing. The machinery is driven by two water wheels conjoined, 
52 feet diameter, and of nearly 100 horse power each; the supply of 
water is from the river Ayr, and from reservoirs at Glenbuck, 
covering about 120 acres of land, near the source of the river, about 
15 miles distant from the works; besides which there are two steam 
engines, conjoined, of about 45 horse power each, which in dry 
seasons are wrought to make up any deficiency in the water power, 
and on an average work for three to four months in the year at 
different degrees of power, according to the supply of water. There 
are also a foundry, with driving stove and two cupolas, and a con¬ 
venient extent of machine shops, with turning lathes, and all other 
necessary tools, driven by a water wheel of about i 5 horse power. 
Within a short distance of the cotton works is a valuable and exten¬ 
sive bleaching work, fitted up in the best manner for bleaching and 
finishing cotton goods for the home and foreign markets. The 
machinery, consisting of wash-wheels, mangles, calendars, beetling 
machines, hydraulic presses, &c., driven by a substantial water 
wheel of about 50 horse powder, assisted in dry seasons by a steam 
engine of 25 horse power. In the village of Catrine are dwelling 
houses for the workers, capable of accommodating 118 families, 
the annual rental of which is/423 14s. and of land let £^5 i8s. 6d., 
besides 454 4s. i od, of feu duties secured over houses. Also a comfort¬ 
able modern-built Manager’s house, containing dining room, parlour, 
four bedrooms, a bed closet, store room, kitchen and scullery, with 
a washing house, and laundry adjoining, and a good two-stalled 
stable. Attached to the works is a large school-room, in which 250 
children may be taught. The whole extent of land, including the site 
of works, dwelling houses, water courses &c., is about 50 imperial 
acres, held in feu of Ballochmyle Estate on payment of ;^,'3o6 18s. 9d, 
yearly, and an annual rent is paid for the land occupied by the 
reservoir at Glenbuck of £156^ of which one-third is received from 
the Muirkirk Iron Company, who have the benefit of the water as it 
passes their works, but the proprietors of the Catrine Works have the 
sole control of regulating the discharge of water from the reservoir.’ 

Archibald Buchanan was succeeded by his son, also Archibald, 
who outlasted all the Finlays as an active member of the firm and 
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retired in 1883 when it seemed to him that no future of great 
promise and development was to be expected in Scottish cotton. 
Already the possibilities of the Indian market were looming very 
large in the thoughts of the firm. The new ventures proposed or 
actually begun were rather remote from the interests of the second 
Buchanan of Catrine. He left Catrine for Curriehill and sold out his 
interest in the firm for the handsome enough sum of one hundred 
and seventy thousand pounds. His partners regarded him with 
respect and with positive affection, and there was still the air of the 
old and intimate family business about the arrangements for his 
withdrawal. In one of his letters acknowledging a substantial instal¬ 
ment of the money owing to him he refers to a statement of the total 
sum, ‘which I think is quite correct’. Considering the size of the 
total, there is something pleasantly casual about this acknowledg¬ 
ment. He died in 1890. 

Archibald Buchanan the elder had two nephews in the firm, James 
Buchanan and James Smith. James Buchanan was a quiet man of 
good judgment who pulled more weight in the firm than an outsider 
would believe. James Smith was a very different type. He was an 
improver, torn between his zeal for the factory and his zeal for the 
fields, w^ho finally decided for the fields, but not before he had made 
a deep impression on the Finlay Mills at Deanston. 

CATRINE 


The Managers of Catrine Cotton Works since i 801 have been as 
follows : 


Archibald Buchanan 
John Barclay 

Robert Barclay, son of John Barclay 
William Stevenson 
James Morton 

Hugh Morton, brother of James Morton 
Andrews Faulds 
H. W. Pollock 
J. B. B. Morton 


I 801-1813 
1813-1847 
1847-1868 
1868-1873 
1873-1888 
1888-1893 
1893-1895 
1895-1908 
1908-1928 


The Managers of the Catrine Bleaching Works have been: 
James Barclay 1823-1869 

Hugh Morton 1869—1893 

J. B. B. Morton 1893-1928 


Since the retirement of J. B. B. Morton, James Taylor has been in 
charge. Fie holds the appointment of General Manager of the Cotton 
Works and he is assisted at Catrine by Fred. Grundy, Manager of the 
Cotton Works and John Hogg, Manager of the Bleaching Works. 
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CHAPTER XI 


DEANSTON 

y^bout the same time as David Dale and Claud Alexander were 
ZJk beginning to develop the corn mill and ‘smiddy’ of Catrine 
X jLinto a thriving little town, the district of Doune experienced 
a similar transformation, though with more serious setbacks for the 
new industrialists than was the experience of Catrine. 

The village of Doune was in a depressed state. Standing on the 
river Teith, near its confluence with the Ardoch Water, there was 
natural beauty on all sides, but there was very little employment. 
The old local industries had decayed, and there was nothing to take 
their place. Farming methods were still old-fashioned and in the 
days of vast improvements elsewhere, properties were deteriorating. 
The land was poor and wages inevitably bad. 

Fortunately the village had one very important, though little 
recognised, asset in the strongly flowing Teith, whose force was 
used to no better purpose than to work a lint mill. John Buchanan 
fixed his eye on this excellent river and decided to use it. The best 
he could do in the way of securing land was a feu of six acres on the 
river bank, including a site for a mill. In 1785 he erected a mill, at 
first called the Adelphi, and fitted it out with the latest machinery. 
Young Archibald Buchanan came north to manage it. 

Labour was a problem. The parish, Kilmadock, could not provide 
a sufficiency of workers, and people were invited from much further 
afield. Wages were not the only inducement. The mill was regarded 
as a centre of education, where workers could learn the developing 
technique of machinery and the factory system and fit themselves 
for the industrial age that was coming. There were few places in 
Scotland, and none so far north, where the same opportunities 
were to be had. An intelligent lad might easily guess that it would 
be very helpful to be early in the new field, with a sure grasp of the 
handling of machines. The mill offered opportunities as well as 
wages, and it was claimed afterwards that a number of the early 
workers became large-scale cotton spinners and power-loom 
weavers, on their own account in Glasgow. 

As was to be expected, however, not everyone grasped at the 
opportunity of earning and learning. The Buchanans were to dis- 
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cover, as so many discovered after them, that the original Highland 
temperament is ill-adapted to industrial conditions. Highlanders 
have shown remarkable adaptability when they leave home, but the 
native environment appears to be hostile to change. When industri¬ 
alism began, workers found factory conditions strange and psycho¬ 
logically exhausting, but the Highlanders suffered more than most. 
Perhaps less eager than the average for financial profit, they were 
certainly less accustomed to crowds and noise and to the rigid 
regularity of working hours. The whole appearance of the new mill, 
with its confining walls and rattling machinery filled some of them 
with nervous hostility and dread. 

This aversion was overborne, to some extent, by the attraction of 
industrial wages. The earnings at the Adelphi, or Deanston as it 
came to be called, were far from princely, but, by the reckoning of 
the time and in comparison with the miserable rewards that the 
neighbouring fields were able to offer, they were good. Indeed, they 
created a distinct rise in the local standard of life. New demands 
were created, and Doune floated on a modest tide of prosperity. As 
it became easier to recruit workers for Deanston, so it became harder 
to recruit them for agricultural work. 

Regrettably the works did not pay, and, in 1793, the Buchanans 
gave way to a Yorkshire Quaker called Benjamin Flounders. He 
struggled hard for about a dozen years, during which time wages 
rose, but profits remained invisible. He had to close down for a time 
in 1796 after a disastrous fire which severely damaged the mill and 
terrified the whole countryside. During the idle period, while 
repairs were being effected, many of the workers left the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Work was resumed with a staff of between four and five hundred, 
a considerable number for a rural parish, but losses became too 
heavy and Flounders yielded place to a Mr. Glen. Conditions had 
become more difficult than ever, for trade with Europe was very 
hazardous after the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, and a Quaker, 
whose ways are the ways of peace, was perhaps not best fitted to deal 
with the new emergencies. His successor was even more ready to 
take his hand from the plough, and after a short spell of ownership 
he retired a poorer man. 

In those days of unsuccessful struggling, there was no village of 
Deanston, for the six-acre feu allowed no space for house-building, 
and the difficulty of finding even inconvenient lodgings was one of 
the disadvantages of working at the mill. The hardship to the 
workers was, however, a beneffi to the village of Doune. Old houses 
were pulled down and bigger ones were built. According to a book 
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C3.11c(l The Hcautics of Scotland^ publisHed. in 1806, IDoune, 'consists 
of a principal street, which, after running to a considerable distance, 
divides into two streets in the form of the letter Y. At the point of 
the junction of the three streets has been erected a neat market cross. 
It stands on very dry ground about forty feet above the level of the 
Teith. The town is plentifully supplied with springs of excellent 
soft water that are never dry. What has chiefly contributed to the 
expansion and improvement of Doune is the introduction of cotton 
manufacture. This extensive work employs about 700 persons for 
whose accommodation all the ruinous houses of the town have been 
repaired or rebuilt. Mr. Murdoch of Gartincaber has likewise built 
a street of houses, adjoining the cotton mill, chiefly inhabited by 
men employed at that work’. 

The houses built by Mr. Murdoch, highly regarded as an en¬ 
lightened man, were called Murdochstown officially, but were 
always known as 'Cotton Row’. There were forty-eight houses, with 
only twenty-four doorways, which does not suggest a great deal of 
privacy. Any native of Doune who happened to read The Beauties 
of Scotland when it was first published must have done so with mixed 
feelings, for the Deanston mill had been closed for two years, and 
Doune must have become a disheartened and half deserted village. 

In 1806 Kirkman Finlay took over the feu and appointed James 
Smith, not yet eighteen, as manager. James Smith was a nephew of 
the first Archibald Buchanan and had been brought up by him, 
learning the doctrines of innovation and improvement which his 
uncle practised with such striking success. He was an apt pupil, 
eager to improve everything and everybody, and he had at his 
disposal what his predecessors had lacked—an ample supply of 
capital and the support of a first class commercial firm. He set about 
his work with impressive energy. 

Like many other men of extreme vigour, James Smith made a 
somewhat confused impression on the minds of his contemporaries. 
He was popular and undoubtedly able, but it is possible that his 
energy was found restless and rather disturbing. Yet he was regarded 
as a man of shrewd judgment in human dealings and although he 
was merely a youth when he was appointed manager, his choice of 
responsible subordinates was completely justified by their perform¬ 
ance. His first difficulty was to find a sufficient labour force, and in 
this he was successful, though, for some of the workers, this must 
have been their third attempt to find stability and security at Deans¬ 
ton. The housing problem was still serious, and, indeed, the cramped 
extent of the feu must have been a serious handicap in many ways. 
However, in 1811, ground to the west of the works was secured and 
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the first half of Deanston village was built. The second half was put 
up about 1820 after the company had acquired a part of the Drum¬ 
mond estate, which was broken up in 1818. The value of the village 
and land was about twenty thousand pounds. Cotton Row had out¬ 
lived its day of usefulness and it was pulled down, double doorways 
and all. 

The work of reorganising the mills occupied Smith during these 
years, and in 1820 he launched his large schemes of extension. 
Deanston House was built. This was to be his own residence, though 
the property of the firm, and later, as previously mentioned, it 
became the property of Sir John Muir, of Deanston, Bt. The new 
lade, the new dam, great embankment walls along the Teith, new 
roadways, a Gas Works, a new mill and weaving shed and great 
water wheels were all part of the scheme. The expenditure was very 
considerable, the power, spinning and weaving machinery costing 
in the neighbourhood of one hundred thousand pounds. The water 
wheels were built by the Fairbairn firm on the model of those at 
Catrine. They were not so large, being only thirty-six feet in dia¬ 
meter, but they made a wide impression. The last wheel, the 
Hercules, began to turn for the first time on the morning of 
Christmas Eve, 1833. John Finlay who watched the anxious opera¬ 
tion recorded that it ‘started as easily as if it had been working for 
years’. 

The inauguration of the first two wheels in 1830 was the occasion 
of a really large jollification. Proceedings opened with a procession 
of the Deanston Friendly Society, accompanied by the Deanston 
Band of Music, and bearing the emblems of the various trades the 
members professed. Rain fell heavily and the marchers were glad to 
reach the mill and admire ‘those stupendous works of art’—the new 
wheels. They had a treat on the only floor of the new mill that was 
yet floored, but the rather gaunt surroundings had the advantage of 
allowing the diners to see the whole interior of the mill, and this 
‘gave a grandeur to the surroundings which would have been wanting 
had the upper floors been laid’. James Smith had raised a temporary 
gallery on the level of the next floor, so that the ladies from Deans¬ 
ton House might sit in comfort and enjoy the scene. The Band, 
which had hard work in front of it, occupied another gallery. 

There were almost five hundred workers present, dining at tables 
covered with Finlay cloths, and there were special guests from the 
Fairbairn and Finlay firms. The material substance of the feast 
sounds a little startling and disproportionate to modern ears. There 
was a pie for each diner and a bottle of porter for two, but this 
properly modest allowance of lighter drink was followed by a whole 
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bottle of toddy for each guest to drink the toasts—and there were 
fourteen toasts. These were given with musical honours. The toast 
of Kirkman Finlay, who was absent, was given to the tune of‘There's 
nae luck aboot the hoose’. The Fairbairns were toasted to the tune 
of ‘The Blue Bonnets are over the Border*, which was appropriate 
for they were Scots who had emigrated to Manchester. 

James Smith spoke with most generous praise of Kirkman Finlay, 
of his ‘interesting and elevated character*. No one, he said, would 
have entered with greater glee into the feelings of the gathering, and 
he summed up his character in three words—talent, integrity and 
benevolence. 

Archibald Buchanan the elder was greeted with a special cheer 
when he came in. He was the first manager of the mill which had 
gone through so many misfortunes and now seemed to be on the 
high road of success. All seemed to have had a grand time, including 
the children who had a gallery where they made a great deal of cheer¬ 
ful noise. A few songs relieved the course of after-dinner oratory, 
and among them was one composed for the occasion by the morning 
bugleman of the works and sung by himself. The mechanics were 
later given another treat in the Doune Union Hall, where the toasts 
seem to have been as generous and as hearty, but it was recorded 
with pride that not a man was missing from his work on the morning 
following each of these jovial occasions. This, it was claimed, was 
only what was always to be expected at Deanston. 

Deanston was to have its years of fortune and misfortune. There 
were lean times ahead for management and men, and all cotton mills 
were hard hit by the American Civil War. In the years between 1832 
and Kirkman Finlay’s death in 1842, the Deanston mills showed an 
average profit of three and three-quarters per cent on the capital 
employed, and there was a steady and considerable expenditure on 
repairs, maintenance and extension during that time. Catrine paid 
better, on the whole, doing conspicuously well during the last years 
of the war against Napoleon and for some years afterwards. 

James Smith at Deanston had his troubles, but he could claim 
with justification that the mills were a success. He had carried on his 
uncle’s tradition of useful mechanical invention, very much to the 
benefit of the firm and also of the cotton industry in general. He 
retired in 1841, the family zeal for agricultural improvement having 
come out strongly after the firm had taken over a considerable part 
of the Drummond estate when he did a great deal to improve the 
land of the neighbourhood. Indeed, he was as well known as an 
improver of land as he was as a technical innovator in cotton and he 
finally abandoned manufacture altogether, setting himself up as an 
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agricultural consultant. Sir Robert Peel was among his clients, and 
he renovated Drayton Manor for him. 

James Smith was followed at Deanston by Thomas Noton who 
was manager till 1859 when he was succeeded by James Morton. 
Mr. Cree, who followed, managed the mills for thirty-six years, 
retiring in favour of Mr. Ashworth who had a reign of twenty years. 
Long service is a Finlay tradition. The present manager, W. A. 
Dean has held office since 1933- 

In 1844 the Deanston Cotton Works were advertised for sale and 
the following description is taken from the notice in the press: 

‘Deanston Cotton Works situate in the parish of Kilmadock, and 
county of Perth, one mile distant from the village of Doune, 8 miles 
from Stirling, and 35 miles from Glasgow, containing 14,184 
throstle spindles (of which 9,916 are Danforth’s patent) 12,384 
self-acting mule spindles (Smith and Orr*s patent), with suitable 
preparation for spinning numbers under 40, 302 power looms, of 
which 11 are 3--4ths, 227 4-4ths, and 64 6-4ths, with the necessary 
winding, warping and dressing; also a foundry and machine shops, 
with the necessary tools for making repairs on the machinery. The 
machinery is driven by four water wheels of the best construction, 
36 feet diameter, and calculated to be of 300 horse power, but the 
wheel house is capable of containing other four wheels of equal 
dimensions, and there are on the premises all the parts, excepting 
the arms, of a water wheel, which could be erected at little expense. 
There is a considerable part of the present buildings unoccupied 
(about 20,000 square feet) and, as there is an abundant supply of 
water from the river Teith, fed by Lochs Katrine, Achray, Vennac- 
her, Lubneck, &c., the works are capable of great extension, without 
much additional outlay for power and buildings. Immediately adjoin¬ 
ing the works is the village of Deanston, containing the Managers’ 
houses, a large school-house, and substantial comfortable dwellings 
for the workers, all built by, and belonging to, the present proprietors, 
and when wholly occupied, yielding a yearly rental of nearly £yoo. 
At a short distance from the works and village is Dcanston-house, 
built for the residence of one of the partners, a commodious and 
comfortable mansion, finished in the best style, containing dining 
room, drawing room, parlour, library, five excellent bedrooms with 
dressing closets, kitchen, laundry, servants’ hall and sleeping apart¬ 
ments, wine cellar and every other convenience. Near the house is a 
court of offices, and the old house of Deanston containing several 
good rooms for servants or workpeople, and a very superior walled 
garden, in the best order, well stocked with fruit trees, and having a 
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small green-house. The view from the house is extensive and very 
fine, having to the east Doune Castle, the Bridge of Teith, and the 
river with its finely wooded banks, with Stirling Castle and the Ochil 
Hills in the distance; and to the west, part of the Grampian Hills, 
within ten miles, Ben Ledi, Ben Voirlich, &c. It is situated half-way 
between Stirling and Callander, on the direct road to all the romantic 
scenery of the Highlands, and not more than 20 miles from Loch 
Katrine and Loch Ard. Attached to the grounds and plantations 
around the house there is a lawn of 25 imperial acres, and a field of 
12 acres, in excellent pasture, with a large sheep house. The total 
extent of land, including the site of the works, water course, village, 
house, garden, plantations, &c., is about 90 imperial acres, subject 
to an annual feu-duty of only ^12.’ 

How Deanston affected an observer in the days of James Smith 
may be judged by this extract from the New Statistical Account of 
Scotland^ Vol. X—Perth, published in 1845. going over the vast 
establishment, it seemed to us like entering an illuminated village 
and we shall not soon forget the effect of three hundred gas lights in 
the weaving mill. The general order of management at the Deanston 
Works is very much on the principle of Arkwright—a proof of the 
talents of that eminent person. There is a head or superintendent to 
each department—every one has his own allotted part—and in most 
cases they are paid by piece not in weekly wages. They receive the 
amount of their wages every Thursday morning (that being the 
market day); and the youngest individual about the works is paid 
his or her wages into their own hands which seems to give them an 
idea of personal consequence. They have all the privilege of leaving 
any moment they choose, without previous warning; and we were 
informed that this is found to insure a more steady, agreeable and 
lengthened service than could be obtained by the firmest indenture. 
There is no fine or punishment except for damage to the works 
through evident carelessness. The order of the establishment is 
preserved by the dismissal of offending individuals or their banish¬ 
ment for a limited period. By “stopping the supplies” every’' member 
of the family is interested in the good conduct of the whole and a 
banished child, man or friend, finds no rest at home. The morals of 
the people are in general very correct, no drunkard is permitted 
about the premises. We enquired of an intelligent medical gentle¬ 
man at Doune (Dr. McAnsh) whether the spinners were as healthy 
as the other villagers. His answer was “They are not so robust (owing 
to their confinement) but their health is steady and uniform”. 

‘Immediately adjoining the works is a handsome little village, 
built and founded by the company, which contains about 1200 
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inhabitants. The houses are neat, built in one long street parallel to 
the water course, and are two stories high, with attics. They are most 
exemplary patterns of cleanliness, and to each house is attached a 
small piece of garden and a range of grass plot for bleaching. A 
school room is united to the establishment, capable of containing 200 
children and a teacher is paid by the Company. The young children 
generally go to school when about five years of age and as none is 
admitted into the works until they are nine, they are mostly good 
readers, and able to write and cypher before they enter the works. 
The children employed in the works must, according to the Factory 
Act, work only eight hours per day, and about three hours are 
devoted to the school room. The number at this age amounts to 100 
and they are divided into relays of 33 each; so that while two relays 
are at work, one is attending school. The youth above thirteen 
years of age and under sixteen are expected to attend an evening 
school four nights in the week and a Sabbath school in the village 
contains about 150 pupils. Thus the works at Leanston seem to 
possess every facility and recommendation; they have changed the 
aspect of the country-beautiful and romantic as it is-by intro¬ 

ducing into it habits of industry, order and the highest mechanical 
genius and dexterity; they cause a circulation of money to the 
extent of about ^^20,000 per annum; they furnish employment for 
the people of all ages; they have called forth the spirit and activity 
of the agriculturalists to meet the ever-recurring demands of the 
place; and in all respects they are a splendid monument of Scottish 
enterprise, skill and perseverance. 

‘To this account it may be added that Mr. Smith has ceased to be 
a partner and has retired from the management, while the machine¬ 
making department is now given up, with the exception of what is 
required for the wants of the establishment, which has long been 
celebrated for the manufacture of the patent self-acting mule invented 
by Mr. Smith. This gentleman is well known as an eminent 
agriculturalist and engineer, ranking not only with the W^attses and 
Arkwrights for mechanical skill, but also with the Howards and 
Clarksons for benevolence.’ 

If James Finlay & Co. survive vigorously in Scotland as an im¬ 
portant and progressive cotton firm, when so many others have 
disappeared, the explanation may be found in the upholding of the 
highest standards of quality, the determination to persist in difficult 
times, to refrain from mere profit-snatching in prosperity and to deal 
honestly by all men at all times. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE LONDON OFFICE AND THE 
ASSOCIATED FIRMS 

T he London office of James Finlay & Company was opened 
in 1871 under the control of Hugh Brown Muir, one of 
the partners in the Glasgow business. An element of un¬ 
certainty must attach as to the nature of the trading in the early 
years and the result of working for the first three years was a con¬ 
siderable loss. H. B. Muir retired on 31st December, 1873, and 
was succeeded by W. L. Watson, a junior partner in the Glasgow 
Company. The seventeen years of trading under Mr. Watson’s 
control brought a small profit and it would seem that the London 
business had still to establish itself as a profit-making unit of value 
to the organisation. Robert Williamson who succeeded W. L. 
Watson in 1890 had wide experience of trading with the Calcutta 
branch where he had been for twenty years and under his guidance 
the branch made progress and this was particularly in evidence in 
the Insurance side of the business under John McNair. The London 
office acted as Lloyd’s brokers and with progressive leadership from 
Mr. Williamson added to Mr. McNair’s sound knowledge of 
Insurance the business with Lloyd’s became very important. 

The I.ondon Office has maintained close ties with the Calcutta 
branch in connection with the export of Manchester piece goods, 
the expanding trade from Calcutta in jute and jute fabrics and in 
placing insurance business through Lloyds. Frequently they have 
been in a position to render special services to the Eastern branches 
and opportunities have been availed of from time to time of intro¬ 
ducing valuable connections. The association in business with the 
Calcutta branch has meant to a large extent that the trading side of 
the London office has reflected the fortunes of the Calcutta branch 
in piece goods, jute and gunny business. 

On the other hand as Lloyd’s brokers the office has become well 
known in the large London Insurance market and the results of 
their operations have made regular and considerable additions to 
the profits of the years. Robert Williamson retired in 1900 and was 
succeeded by John Dunlop Tannahill who remained in control until 
his death in February 1923. Mr. Tannahill was a well known figure 
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in the financial produce and insurance circles of London and was 
much esteemed and trusted by all who knew him. He started his 
business career with the Liverpool branch of James Finlay & Com¬ 
pany under Mr. Samuel Smith. In 1873 he was transferred to the 
London office and in May 1909 when the firm was turned into a 
Limited Company he became a Director. Under his control the 
branch developed well and enjoyed many years of profitable trading. 
John McNair was asked in 1909 by a number of leading under¬ 
writers at Lloyds to undertake the important task of forming an 
Underwriters Association for the purpose of providing information 
to all active underwriting members of Lloyds and to be a liaison with 
the many Insurance Companies in the London Market, in order 
that brokerage discounts and clauses and wordings of insurances 
might be standardised. Many secretarial appointments have been 
held and James Finlay & Co., Limited, London, have acted as 
Secretaries of the Chubwa Tea Co., Ltd., registered 29th November, 
1881, from its inception. While Mr. Tannahill was in charge the 
office acted as Secretaries to the ill-fated St. Lucia Sugar Co., Ltd., 
operating in Natal, also as Secretaries of the United Provinces Sugar 
Co., Ltd., from its formation in 1912 until the transfer of registration 
of that Company to India in 1924. The London office did much to 
help that Company through the difficult years of preliminary 
negotiations. Following the death of Mr. Tannahill, R. Langford 
James was transferred from Calcutta to take charge of the London 
office and became a Director of James Finlay & Co., Limited. Mr. 
Langford James recognised the great potentialities of the Insurance 
Department and he gave every assistance in advancing the business 
of that department. John McNair died in 1925 being succeeded by 
Frank Taylor. During Mr. Taylor’s management a great expansion 
took place in the brokerage business at Lloyds and this is being 
maintained under the present Manager, Philip E. Dutch, who 
succeeded Mr. Taylor in 1947. 

Mr. Langford James retired on 31st December, 1945, and was 
succeeded by David MacFarlane. Mr. McFarlanc had joined the 
I^ondon Office on 26th January, 1896, and he retired on 30th June, 
1946, being followed as senior in London by Lancelot Brachi, who 
after serving twenty years with the Bombay and Karachi Branches, 
was transferred to the I.ondon Office in 1923. During Mr. Brachi’s 
period of office he rendered valuable service by the important 
business in newsprint which he introduced to the Indian branches 
through connections formed with Canadian and Finnish manu¬ 
facturers. He retired on 31st December, 1950, after 47 years’ 
service with James Finlay & Co., Limited. His successor, Robert 
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Brodie, has had a varied experience with the Company, first in Cal¬ 
cutta, thereafter in Chittagong and later as Head of Steel, Murray 
& Co, at its Headquarters in Durban. After the termination of his 
connection with Steel, Murray & Co., he inaugurated an office in 
Cheapside for the disposal of the cotton goods produced at the 
Catrine and Deanston Works. This office suffered damage in the 
early raids on London, and Mr. Brodie joined the Army. On his 
return from the Army he joined the London Office. He is a director 
of the Chubwa Tea Co., Ltd., and had the honour of acting as the 
first Chairman of the Pakistan Tea Association, I ^ondon. 

WEBSTER, STEEL ^ CO. 

On ist January, 1863, the firm of Webster, Steel & Co., Glasgow, 
was owned by James A. Steel and James Muir, father of Sir John 
Muir of Deanston, Bt. On ist January, 1864, additional partners 
were introduced, Thomas Frame, William Houstoun, D. F. Stewart 
and J. W. Hart. James Muir died in September, 1864, his 
widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Muir became a partner. In 1865 a branch 
was formed in Valparaiso under the name of Houstoun, Muir & Co., 
with Andrew Muir in charge. In the same year an amalgamation 
appears to have been effected with William Dunn & Co., London, 
and their associated South African firm, Mackie, Dunn & Co, This 
partnership lasted till 1873 when Webster, Steel & Co. opened their 
own branch in Natal under the name of Steel, Atkinson &c Co. 
Meantime in 1869 an office was opened in London under Houstoun, 
Steel & Co. A branch was formed in Port Elizabeth in 1874 under 
the name of Steel, Macfarlane & Co,, but this branch does not appear 
to have been successful as it closed down at the end of i 8 7 8. Meantime 
many changes took place in the partnership. During 1865 Thomas 
Frame and J. W. Hart retired, followed by D. F. Stewart in 1870, 
in which year the Manager at Valparaiso was R. S. Gowdie. In 1873 
John Hedderwick was assumed a partner in Glasgow and J. H. 
Atkinson a partner in Natal, and William Houstoun retired. 
In 1874 Walter Macfarlane was assumed a partner in the Port 
Elizabeth business, Mrs. Elizabeth Muir died and her son, 
John Muir, became a partner. In 1875 the branch in Valparaiso 
changed its name to Steel, Hedderwick & Co., and the office in 
London to Webster, Steel & Co. The following year the Valparaiso 
branch was liquidated. In 1876 W. R. P. Murray became a partner 
in Glasgow and the following year Thomas Steel was admitted a 
partner in London. In 1879 John Hedderwick retired followed by 
James A. Steel in 1882. In 1884 J. H. Atkinson, Natal, retired and 
the branch’s name in Natal was changed to Steel, Murray & Co. 
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Thomas Steel of the London Office died in 1895 Sir John Muir 
became sole partner, followed after his death in 1903 by his Trustees 
who continued the business until it was taken over by James Finlay 
& Co., Limited. 

The chief business of the branch in Natal was the importing of 
such goods as were useful to farmers and prospectors in Natal, 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. Gold discoveries on the 
Witwatersrand expanded trade and transport very rapidly. Port 
Natal was a poor harbour for rapidly growing trade, and apart 
from a short railway to the town, inland transport was by ox- 
waggon, with Pietermaritzburg as the important redistributing 
centre. 

In those days, African trading was adventurous and even danger¬ 
ous, and the new trader, like the new settler, had to face grave risks. 
Communications with home were laboriously slow. A letter to 
Britain cost one shilling for every half ounce and arrived in thirty- 
seven days when all went well, which was not always. 

Steel, Murray & Co. survived the convulsions of the gold and 
diamond rushes, the Zulu War and the two Boer Wars. Durban 
became the business centre for the wholesale warehouse, and the 
retail trade, with agencies, was operated from Pietermaritzburg, 
and, on a small scale, from Harrismith, on the borders of the Orange 
Free State. The Durban premises are believed to have been the first 
two-storeyed building in Natal, and it survives in prints and photo¬ 
graphs in the Durban Museum. However impressive it may have 
been, it became too small for the firm, and larger buildings were 
taken in Smith Street. 

Steel, Murray & Co. were agents for the Clan Line at Durban 
until the latter opened their own office and also for a number of 
other companies, including the North British and Mercantile Insur¬ 
ance Co., Kynochs, and Ransomes Sims and Jefferies. More inter¬ 
esting was the effort to develop the sugar lands of Zululand by 
means of a company called the St. Lucia Sugar Co., Ltd. This 
venture was unlucky. Large sums were invested at Umfolozi, 
near St. Lucia Bay, but War came in the middle of experimental 
operations and a cargo of machinery was sunk by a German sub¬ 
marine in 1914. Next year, a great flood engulfed the factory and 
much of the cultivated cane land. The whole project had to be 
abandoned, as one of the risks undertaken by individual enterprise. 

In 1931 Steel, Murray & Co. was wound up. The development 
of local industries and direct buying by country stores made the work 
of an importing and warehousing firm unnecessary. The decision to 
wind up the business was taken with regret, for the firm had played 
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a useful part in the development of Natal. James Finlay & Co. 
through various agents remain in the Union as traders in grain and 
wool sacks from Calcutta and in cotton goods from the Scottish 
mills. If the special business of Steel, Murray & Co. ceased to be 
profitable, that only means that their form of trading provided an 
indispensable service until local initiative was able to supply its own 
needs. Not least among the virtues of enterprises operating on the 
profit motive is the fact that they do not linger where trading 
results show that their services can no longer be usefully employed. 

The firm of Webster, Steel & Co. still continues. They have had 
the privilege as London Agents of the Durban Corporation of 
carrying out many important tasks for that Corporation, and the 
connection with Durban remains an old and valued association. 

ASSOCIATED FIRMS. 

P. R. Buchanan Ss? Co. 

Few firms have engaged in so many partnerships, alliances, under¬ 
standings and enterprises as James Finlay & Co. In earlier and more 
informal days, joint undertakings were common form, and the 
Finlays worked in continual collaboration with their Buchanan 
cousins, and with many others. The Continental blockade demanded 
the creation of a number of companies which were James Finlay & 
Co. in disguise, and the peculiar conditions of Indian trade led to a 
profusion of agencies, part-sharing, and guarantees or advances, 
with some element of direction and control. 

The James Finlay & Co. connection with McMeekin & Co is 
mentioned in a later chapter. Another connection, which led, 
in the end, to the closest contact, was with the firm of P. R, 
Buchanan & Co. The history of that firm is typical of the challenges 
and the opportunities which India offered to the enterprising young 
man of Mid-Victorian days. 

In 1863, Patrick, one of the three sons of Captain Buchanan of 
the Indian Army, went to India to work in a Calcutta office at the 
age of seventeen. If he had stayed in the office, no more might ever 
have been heard of him, but he sought what was both literally and 
metaphorically the more bracing atmosphere of the new tea planta¬ 
tions. He made a long and tedious journey through the swampy and 
unhealthy Sunderbunds to Cachar, where he found employment 
on the Monacherra Tea Estate. 

He was manager before he came of age. In these days when 
promotion tends to follow the tempo and the routine of the Civil 
Service this rise might appear to be remarkably rapid, but the 
developing Indian tea-trade made heavy demands on intelligence. 
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health and character and the youth who had the qualities needed for 
his task soon found himself with the chance of responsibility and 
advancement. Patrick Buchanan was soon able to afford a holiday at 
home, and he married Harriette Bryans, of a family which was to be 
closely associated with himself for the rest of his business career. His 
wife’s cousin, Arthur, also came to India at the age of seventeen, in 
1869, to share the Buchanan fortunes. 

In 1871 Patrick Buchanan became owner of the Chargola Estate 
in the district of Sylhet, near to Monacherra Estate, but separated 
therefrom by dense jungle, and low hills. Estate work was then very 
primitive. There was hardly any machinery and the leaf was rolled 
by hand on wooden tables and dried on bamboo trays over charcoal 
fires. Withering was accomplished by spreading the leaf on any 
convenient floor, which might be the floor of the manager’s bunga¬ 
low. 

Patrick Buchanan added one estate to another, till the need for a 
London agency became obvious, and in 1876, Arthur Bryans went 
to London to represent the Buchanan estates and some others. 
Arthur Bryans had, by this time, made his own name in India, for he 
had taken over the Chargola estate and some adjacent land. He had 
also taken to himself a wife, a young Scottish girl who found the 
Indian climate very trying, and he was glad to bring her home. 

The Agency was opened in Pall Mall, in 1877, but shortly moved 
to Whitehall Place, both rather surprising choices for a tea agency. 
In I 879 an office was taken in Gracechurch Street, at a cost of two 
hundred and twenty pounds a year, which would be regarded as an 
absurdly low rent by those who have to meet the City rentals of today. 
In 1890, this restless Agency found a more abiding dwelling place 
in Leadenhall Street. 

There were four partners in the original firm, Patrick Buchanan, 
Gow Smith, C. T. Richardson and Colonel Robertson Ross, while 
Arthur Bryans was taken into partnership shortly afterwards. The 
Colonel was a sleeping partner, but Patrick Buchanan though he 
spent most of his time in Britain, visited India regularly for a number 
of years. He was the partner with the deepest and widest knowledge 
of tea-planting. 

The Agency began with the supervision of nineteen estates, in all 
of which at least one of the partners had some interest. The first 
important work was to float the Chargola Tea Company, and this 
was done successfully. At the beginning the total cultivated area in 
the Agency was four thousand eight hundred acres, but there were 
large untouched territories in their possession. 

The firm attended to the general management of the estates in its 
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charge, kept the accounts, marketed the tea and made advances 
against the security of the crops. It was this last service which carried 
most anxiety, for working capital was rather short, and the Agency 
was always agreeable to entrust some of its undeveloped land to any 
enterprising man who had some money to invest and who wished to 
learn the trade. Any young man of vigour and ambition certainly had 
the promise of a handsome enough return for a fairly modest invest¬ 
ment. A half share in one estate was offered for four thousand two 
hundred and fifty pounds, and although the estate was only in its 
second year, a ten per cent return was expected for the third year 
and five per cent was guaranteed. 

However, the early days were not all strewn with financial roses, 
for the country was experiencing a trade depression from which tea 
was not immune. It was, in fact, a hard time to start, but the firm 
survived largely through the personal force and practical knowledge 
of Patrick Buchanan. A warehousing business was established in 
Jewry Street, London. It was a small enough affair, but it was 
evidently thought to be the beginning of something much more 
important, for Andrew Buchanan, Patrick’s younger brother, was 
appointed Superintendent. In 1885 a much larger building was 
leased. This was Oliver’s Wharf, next to Wapping Old Stairs, 
which had a capacity of sixty thousand packages. Ultimately the 
freehold was purchased. 

In 1900 a twenty-one year lease was taken of a portion of Colonial 
Wharf, in Wapping High Street, the new acquisition being re¬ 
named Buchanan’s Warehouse (Colonial Wharf), and in 1906 
Central Warehouse was leased. 

The warehousing business was developed in a variety of ways, 
and, from 1912, rubber was a very large interest. Lower Oliver’s 
Wharf was taken over for the rubber business in 1913, but it was 
destroyed by fire in 1920, with more than ten thousand cases of 
rubber. Rebuilt, it handled ever larger stocks till 1927, when the 
firm had charge of fifty-one thousand cases. After that year business 
contracted owing to the condition of the Industry and competition 
from the port of Liverpool, till Lower Oliver’s Wharf was given up 
in 1933, together with rubber warehousing. 

Tea has always been the mainstay of the firm. Although an 
experiment in tea brokerage, made in the eighties, did not prosper, 
the Agency expanded steadily. Patrick Buchanan was closely con¬ 
cerned with the formation of the Consolidated, the Amalgamated, 
the Kanan Devan and the Anglo-American Companies, companies 
now known as ‘the Finlay Group’ in the trade and P. R. Buchanan 
& Co. are London agents for these companies. 
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It was in 1894 that James Finlay & Co. became partners in P. R. 
Buchanan & Co. The partnership followed financial assistance 
rendered by James Finlay & Co. in the grimly difficult years be¬ 
tween 1890 and 1893. Another venture of the eighteen nineties was 
a good deal less fortunate than the connection with tea. In 1896 
Patrick Buchanan formed the Dumont Coffee Co., with thirteen 
thousand acres bought from the Santos-Dumont family. At times 
this venture paid well, but on the whole its history was thoroughly 
depressing. Two other coffee companies, the Agua Santa and the 
Santa Cruz were also an expense and a worry. All have been disposed 
of, and the firm has no longer any financial interests in Brazil. 

Patrick Buchanan returned to India in 1901 to be General 
Manager of the Finlay Group Tea Estates in South India for a 
number of years. Gradually he restricted his participation in the 
firm’s affairs, and lived in retirement for some years before dying in 
1929, at the age of eighty-three. Long service in this firm has 
become a commonplace. Arthur Bryans was with the firm for fifty- 
five years and lived to within a fortnight of his ninety-second birth¬ 
day. Other partners with long service were E. L. Sparkes, G. A. 
Walker and C. G. Ballingall who came from the Calcutta Office 
of James Finlay & Co. as did Sir Robert Graham, at one time Patrick 
Buchanan’s secretary and was senior partner in P. R. Buchanan 
& Co. when he retired in 1947. All these well known men have 
passed away and the present partners are W. B. Bryans, son of 
Arthur Bryans, and M. S. Waterstone who was with James Finlay 
& Co. both in Calcutta and Glasgow. 

Members of the firm have made important contributions to the 
general policy of the tea industry. Arthur Bryans was first Chairman 
and afterwards President of the Indian Tea Association; he was the 
only life member of the Association and was on the General Com¬ 
mittee for an unbroken period of forty-four years. Robert Graham, 
afterwards Sir Robert Graham, represented the tea industry at the 
Ottawa Conference and his work for the regulation of tea exports 
and the control of new planting, earned generous praise. He acted as 
Chairman of the International Tea Committee for fourteen years. 
W. B. Bryans maintained the prestige of the firm by being Chairman 
of the Indian Tea Association of London from 1939 to 1945, the 
period of the Second World War, a time of acute anxiety for all 
concerned with sea-borne trade. 

In 1929 P. R. Buchanan &c Co. and James Finlay & Co., Ltd., 
London, so long and so intimately connected, moved their offices to 
St. Helen’s Place, with premises which were worthy of the import¬ 
ance of the work undertaken. By that time P. R. Buchanan & Co. 
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were among the largest tea-selling agents in London, and were also 
concerned with coffee, cocoa, cinchona and rubber. Warehousing 
activities had also been increased. On the expiry of twenty-one years 
the lease of Colonial Wharf was not renewed and to provide for the 
loss of warehousing capacity the Wharf belonging to Messrs. 
Venesta Limited at Limehouse capable of storing 32,000 packages 
of tea was purchased. The building of a new warehouse was started 
in 1924 on an adjoining site and by 1937 the whole property, 
including adjacent buildings also acquired and extending back to 
Emmett Street, had been reconstructed with a combined capacity 
of 120,000 packages of tea. The original part of the Warehouse 
facing the river was destroyed in the blitz of 1940. The part left 
became a repository for dried milk, grain and all kinds of medical 
stores, etc. Warehousing was also carried on in the Midlands where 
the Buchanan Staff assisted the Ministry of Supply in storing the 
same type of goods, and other commodities such as baled cotton 
which could be stored on outdoor sites, relieving indoor space for 
more perishable items. Work was also undertaken for the Ministry 
of Food, and the name of Buchanan became well known in Lanca¬ 
shire. Bombing destroyed not only Buchanan's Wharf but also the 
London office; nevertheless the business of the firm continued and 
peace brought hopes for a full recovery and expansion of activity. 

Robert Barclay Co. 

Another firm with which friendly and business associations have 
been maintained for very many years is Robert Barclay & Co., of 
Manchester with branches in South America. The Founder, Robert 
Barclay, was salesman with James Finlay & Co., Glasgow, and to 
him is given the credit of introducing a fine twill sheeting for 
which considerable demand arose. In i860 Robert Barclay sailed 
for Buenos Aires together with Mr. Barber who bad been in Buenos 
Aires on a visit and who thought well of the prospects of setting up 
business there for the sale of textiles. On their arrival they established 
the firm of Barber, Barclay & Co.; Barber had some capital and 
Robert Barclay was helped financially by his uncle, James Barclay 
of Catrine. It is understood that James Finlay & Co. gave the new 
firm a commencing credit of 14,000. Barber retired in the early 
seventies of last century and became Member of Parliament for 
Paisley, holding the seat for several years. Seven years after the 
opening in Buenos Aires, the Manchester House was opened under 
the style of Barber, Barclay and Co., the name being changed to 
Robert Barclay and Co. on the retirement of Barber. The Barclays 
who have been in the business have been the Founder, Robert 
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Barclay, his sons, Sir Noton (until recently the Chairman of the 
District Bank I.imited), and John Barclay. Sir Noton’s two sons, 
R. B. Barclay and J. W. N. Barclay have followed in succession. 
John Barclay died in 1920 in Buenos Aires without issue. Robert 
Barclay the Founder married a Miss Noton, daughter of Thomas 
Noton, then Manager of the Deanston Works, whose sons, William 
and John were clerks in the Glasgow Office. Thomas Noton and his 
two sons left Deanston some time in the early seventies of last 
century, returning to Oldham where they acquired a spinning mill. 
They also established a yarn agency business which was carried on 
by the sons William and John as Thomas Noton and Sons for many 
years after they had disposed of the Oldham mill. Neither son had 
any family and on their retirement the firm of Thomas Noton and 
Sons passed into other hands. The above details have been provided 
by Sir Noton Barclay who pays special tribute to the value of the 
association of Robert Barclay and Co. with James Finlay & Co., 
as follows: 

‘Looking back I feel that my firm had reason to be grateful to 
James Finlay & Co. for the consistent and liberal financial support 
which it received from them, particularly in the early difficult years. 
John Muir had the reputation of being a hard man but I think he 
had a warm spot for my late father. Probably this was mutual for I 
know my father was always resentful of any criticism of John Muir.’ 
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THE BOMBAY BRANCH 

K irkman Finlay’s original contacts with India were as a Trader, 
although a partnership interest was taken in the firm of 
Ritchie, Steuart & Co., Bombay, from i8i6 to 1828. 
After this partnership had terminated Kirkman employed Ritchie, 
Steuart & Co., in which his son Alexander Struthers was a partner, 
to operate on account of James Finlay & Co. 

In all probability it was the need for raw cotton and a wish to 
obtain a share of the prosperity which began in Bombay in 1862 
when American cotton reached the price of 2s. id. per lb. which 
induced James Finlay &c Co. to establish a branch in Bombay on 
14th July, 1862, under the name of Finlay, Clark & Co., John L. 
Scott being authorised to sign per procuration. The American Civil 
War had closed to a great extent the supply of American cotton and 
had created distress at the mills in Lancashire and at the Company’s 
Cotton Works at Catrine and Deanston in Scotland. The eyes of 
cotton manufacturers were turned to India as an alternative source 
of supply and although Samuel Smith, the son of James Smith of 
Deanston, following a study of India’s potential as a cotton growing 
country warned the optimists in letters published in the Liverpool 
Daily Post in 1863 against their more exaggerated expectations, the 
popular view was that some help from India was better than none 
and the demand continued to an extent which India was not able to 
meet. H. B. Muir, one of the Home Partners, visited Bombay on the 
formation of the branch and continued throughout his service with 
James Finlay & Co., which ceased in i 873, to take a sp>ccial interest 
in the operations of the branch in that city. 

John L. Scott became a resident partner of the branch on ist 
January, 1863, resigning two years later. It would appear that a 
more remunerative position was offering and that he had no griev¬ 
ances against Head Office. In expressing his appreciation of a 
settlement on generous lines, he stated, in his letter of 27th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1866, addressed to Mr. H. B. Muir, who, at that time was in 
Bombay, Tt only remains for me to return my most sincere thanks 
for treatment so handsome, so undeserving and so unexpected at 
your hands.’ 
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On his retiremnt John Alexander Anderson and William Henry 
Nicholson, who had been assistants, were admitted as partners. The 
other members of the staff in the early years consisted of James 
Macalister, James Kay and Robert Ewing. The branch went 
through difficult times following its formation and the panic year of 
1866 brought many firms to ruin. Finlay, Clark & Co. not only 
survived but two years later could claim to be the largest exporters 
of cotton to Europe, a result to be attributed mainly to the work of 
W. H. Nicholson (who died in London on 4th July, 1867) in 
establishing a good foundation for cotton purchasing. The year 
1868 was regarded as the zenith of the Bombay exporting business 
and thereafter thoughts were turned towards opening a branch in 
Calcutta where opportunities of advantageous trading appeared to 
be available. 

J. A. Anderson and James Kay were transferred to Calcutta in 
1870 to open a branch there and James Macalister became resident 
partner in Bombay as from 25th October, 1870, at which time the 
name of the branch was changed to Finlay, Muir & Co. J. Littleton 
Symons joined the branch in 1872 and remained there throughout 
his long business career. James Macalister retired on 31 st December, 
1873, and as at istjune, 1874, Robert Ewing was admitted a partner 
in the Bombay business. The main business of the Bombay branch 
was (i) as importers of piece goods, grey, white and printed, and 
of yarns, grey and turkey red and (2) as exporters of cotton. In 
addition it dealt to a small extent in a number of sundry lines import¬ 
ing coal and iron and other metals and exporting shellac, hides, 
myrabollams, vegetable wax, buffalo horns, etc. The export of cotton 
diminished gradually but the import of piece goods continued to be 
an important part of the trade. Many well known names appear as 
suppliers from the early days of the business and it is regrettable 
to reflect how few have survived to the present day. Some of the 
firms were John Orr Ewing & Co., J. & J. Bell, Alexander Drew & 
Son, William Miller & Co., Blanefield Printing Co., and Beith, 
Stevenson & Co. In 1877 ^^e name of Robert Barclay & Co. appears 
in the books, a firm which has close associations in its origin with 
James Finlay & Co., Glasgow, and which has been connected with 
the Eastern Branches of the Company throughout the whole period 
of the important trading business between India and Manchester. 
Originally Heugh Balfour & Co. formed the principal connection 
with Manchester but this firm failed in 1879; although Calcutta 
branch was involved there is no evidence that Finlay, Muir & Co., 
Bombay, suffered any serious loss. 

From the nature of its business the branch took an interest in 
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shipping from an early date and many ships were consigned to them 
while there are indications that on occasion ships were chartered. 
From 1878 the shipping side of the business began to benefit from 
investments made by Head Office at the instance of John Muir as 
follows: in 1878 in the ‘County’ sailing ships managed by R. & J. 
Craig and shortly afterwards in the Clan Eine steamships, managed 
by Cayzer, Irvine & Co. The importance of the former passed away 
with the romance of the sailing ship but the friendly business 
association established by John Muir through his investment in the 
Clan Line has been maintained. The first sailing to India was the 
‘Clan Alpine* on 26th October, 1878, from London to Bombay. In 
October 1878 the branch was appointed Agents for Lloyds and 
remained so till November 1923, when the Committee of Lloyds 
appointed one of their own staff as Agent. The branch was re¬ 
appointed as Agents in November 1947, and it was very pleasing 
to Head Office and to the branch to have this old connection 
restored. 

Following the appointment as Agents for Lloyds, insurance 
began to be a valuable part of the business. The branch acted as 
Settling Agents for a number of British and American Insurance 
Companies and also became agents for the National Insurance 
Company of Great Britain now incorporated in the Commercial 
Union Assurance Co. Limited. From that time a large business in 
fire and other types of Insurance was carried out. 

The Bombay branch took an intermittent interest in pearls from 
the Persian Gulf but with the advent of cultured pearls about 
thirty years ago this business became very difficult and finally was 
abandoned. In the Profit and Loss Account for the half year to 30th 
June, 1880, an entry appears ‘Pearl consignments now written off— 
Rs.i 1,222-9-6.’ It is evident that this business made an inauspicious 
start. 

Robert Ewing was transferred to Calcutta in 1876 and J. L. 
Symons was authorised to sign the firm, on 31st January, 1876. It 
would seem that as from that time the practice of admitting partners 
to the branch ceased and the seniors who signed the firm were 
granted commission on results. Authority to sign was given to John 
Wilson on 21st May, 1878, and Allan Arthur on 8th March, 1882. 
John Wilson would appear to have retired in 1884 and Allan Arthur 
was transferred to the Calcutta branch in December 1887. 

There is little evidence from the accounts which are available that 
the Bombay branch earned any considerable amount of profit in the 
ten years to 1880. There being no special development in the 
following ten years it may be assumed that this experience continued 
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although there may have been years when business in piece goods 
was profitable and the development of the shipping trade to India 
would bring some increase to their shipping commission. With the 
opening of the Karachi branch in 1890 the Bombay results there¬ 
after were affected by the profits or losses of this extension to the 
business which was run as a subsidiary branch of the Bombay office 
until recently. 

A great advance was made when the branch secured the agency of 
cotton mills in Bombay. Sir Charles Cayzer of the Clan Line 
sponsored the first cotton venture when in 1902 he visited Bombay, 
and agreed to acquire the Swan Mill, then on the market under 
another name. The terms of purchase were favourable, but the mill 
was poorly equipped for spinning and there were no looms. The 
scope of business was therefore rather meagre, being low count yarns 
for the Chinese market and for Indian hand-loom weaving. In 
agreement with Sir Charles it was decided to modernise the spin¬ 
ning side and build a weaving shed. These plans were carried out and 
six hundred looms were installed; a small dye shed was also built. 

In I 908 the mill was floated as a public company, with Finlay, 
Muir & Co., Bombay, as managing agents. 

At the same time as the Swan Mill was floated as a public com¬ 
pany, plans were being considered at Head Office for the Finlay 
Mills. This company was successfully floated with a subscribed 
capital of eighteen lakhs of rupees, and in due course operations 
commenced with thirty thousand ring spindles and six hundred 
looms. 

In 1924 the agency of the Gold Mohur Mills was secured. Fresh 
capital was introduced but results were generally unfavourable and 
in the reconstruction of the Company, James Finlay & Co. became 
involved in considerable losses. 

Competition from Japan and up-country mills brought many 
years of poor trading and compelled a change of policy, demanding 
heavy capital expenditure. The Swan and Finlay Mills—and later 
the Gold Mohur—were converted from comparatively low counts 
to medium and high counts, and the most modern plants for bleach¬ 
ing, dyeing and finishing were imported and successfully operated. 
The Mills are now among the most modern in India, using a large 
quantity of imported cotton. The efficient modernisation of the Mills 
carried out under the instructions of the Directors and the guidance 
of the Managing Agents was largely the work of William Taylor, 
brother of James Taylor (General Manager of the Scottish Mills at 
Catrine and Deanston) whom he succeeded as Superintendent of the 
Bombay Mills. 
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The Bombay branch has become an extremely important part of 
the business of James Finlay & Co. and has been managed by men 
who have given valuable service. 

J. L. Symons was succeeded by Daniel McFarlane Inglis who 
retired in 1920 after fifty years service with the Company. He was 
followed by Bertram Brown who retired in 1934 and by Andrew 
Geddis who was in charge of the branch during the second World 
War, retiring in 1946. Charles Forgan Morris had charge for three 
years, John Crawford Burns was appointed senior on i st April, 1949, 
and remains in charge. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE CALCUTTA BRANCH 

T he Calcutta branch was opened on 25th October, 1870, by 
John Alexander Anderson, a partner both in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and James Kay, and the first Assistants from home 
were P. S. Murray, John Muir’s cousin, and Robert Williamson. 

The style of the branch was Finlay, Muir & Co., and the place 
of business was at i 5 Clive Row. At first business centred in the 
disposal of imported piece goods, and in working an agency of the 
Scottish Imperial Fire & I.ife Insurance Company (amalgamated in 
1883 with the ‘Alliance’ for fire and in 1906 with the ‘Norwich 
Union’ for life). In addition the branch had correspondents in 
Rangoon, W. Strang Steel & Co., later Steel Bros. & Co., Ltd., a 
Company with which James Finlay & Co. have maintained the most 
friendly associations. Arrangements were reached with the import¬ 
ant firm of Heugh Balfour & Co., Manchester, for the supply of 
turkey red goods, probably extended later to other classes of goods, 
and with J. & J. Bell, Glasgow. The new branch suffered from 
growing pains, and the officials in Calcutta gave strong expression 
to their views, if it is possible to judge from a letter sent to Head 
Office: ‘Our losses by piece goods and yarn purchased did not fall 
short of ;^2,5oo during the past year, and this is too much to pay 
for keeping our tickets before the dealers. We could paper every 
shop in the bazaar with them for a quarter of the money.’ It may be 
that the partner in charge, J. A. Anderson, was disappointed with 
progress and the outlook for the branch, but whatever the cause may 
have been, on 30th June, 1871, he ceased to be a Partner of Finlay, 
Muir & Co., Calcutta and Bombay. In the same year William 
Douglas from Head Office took the place of James Kay, who con¬ 
tracted dysentry and had to return home. After a further short 
period of service in Bombay James Kay was appointed to be in 
charge of the Piece Goods Department at Head Office, becoming a 
Director when the firm was constituted a private company in 1909. 
William Douglas had short service with the Calcutta branch, 
returning home at the end of 1872, In that year the branch became 
a member of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to piece goods and insurance, the branch began to 
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develop business in sundry products. Rice, yarn, silk, jute, gunnies, 
etc., were shipped with varying success while salt, beer, wine, etc., 
were imported. Meantime Head Office had made an appreciation 
of the situation, and decided that the Calcutta market, with its large 
consumption of cotton goods, its varied exports and its many local 
industries, was a promising field for extension and capital investment. 
W. L. Watson from Head Office was sent out to India to investigate 
the position and in 1872 The East Bengal Company, later changed 
to the Golabarry Co., Limited, was floated with presses installed for 
the baling of jute for shipment. In the following year the Champ- 
dany Jute Co., Ltd. was floated, and Head Office instructed that 
one assistant should be detailed, whose special charge would be 
watching over the interests of the Company. P. S. Murray, who had 
spent some time at a Dundee mill, was nominated for this responsi¬ 
bility with instructions to stay at Champdany Mill. 

The surroundings of Champdany Mill nowadays, as indeed of all 
the Mills on the Hooghly, are pleasant in appearance and the various 
amenities which have been introduced have provided healthy dwel¬ 
lings and conditions for both European and Indian. It throws light 
on the conditions in 1875, to read that part of the Champdany land 
was surrounded ‘by malarial swamps of the worst type*. The job 
assigned to P. S. Murray may not have been to his liking as he 
retired about 1877. 

The frequent changes in the staflF continued and Leslie Worke, 
accompanied by his wife, arrived in January 1875 to take over the 
senior charge but his period of service was short and he retired in 
March 1876. Mr. Worke had a record of fiery correspondence with 
Head Office and there is little doubt that he did not have the 
disposition to accept criticism willingly. He joined another firm in 
Calcutta and in later years was described as ‘a far-seeing, able 
partner and a leading spirit in extending the activities of the firm*. 
With his departure the Branch lost a capable assistant. In 1876 
Robert Ewing, whose services had been with the Bombay branch, 
was appointed partner in charge of Finlay, Muir & Co., Calcutta. 

The first five years of the branch*s activities had resulted in a 
considerable expansion of the business, but there had been few 
substantial profits to set off against losses, and it may be that the 
frequent changes in staff prejudiced the successful conduct of affairs. 
The foundations, however, had been laid. The Golabarry and 
Champdany Companies were to prove over the years very valuable 
agencies and gradually the business extended on improved and 
profitable lines, although considerable set-backs were experienced. 
The name of the family with which Kirkman Finlay was friendly, 
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Bonadaile, continued in Calcutta, and it was on the failure of 
Bonadaile, Schiller & Co. in 1877 that the agencies of the Phoenix 
Assurance Company and of the Java Insurance Company passed to 
Finlay, Muir & Co., Calcutta. These agencies are retained to the 
present day as are also the agencies for the Royal Insurance Co., 
(obtained in 1886), for the South British Insurance Co. and the 
Union Insurance Co, of Canton. 

From the beginning of the agency, shipping was an important 
side of the business, and in 1879 branch were established as 
the representatives in Calcutta of the Clan Line Steam-ships which 
began at that time to trade regularly to Indian ports. The Clan Line 
has played a prominent part in the sea-going trade of India and a 
fine fleet of ships has met all demands for space as these have arisen. 
With the progressive increase of exports of tea and jute these 
demands became considerable. 

When business seemed to be making good headway, heavy losses 
arose through the importing of piece goods. This Department, still 
the most important, had been making large purchases from Ileugh 
Balfour & Co., Manchester, and this firm failed in 1879, as a result 
of which a heavy loss was incurred. It would appear that before the 
crash Calcutta branch had indicated uneasiness regarding the finan¬ 
cial position of Heugh Balfour & Co. Fortunately important 
business associations were established with Robert Barclay & Co., 
Manchester, and with their co-operation and generous support the 
trade in Manchester goods once again developed on profitable lines. 
In addition to Robert Barclay & Co., the following firms assisted in 
extending the business in lines in which they specialised, Alexander 
Drew & Sons, Beith, Stevenson & Co., Sidebottom and Hardie, 
and The United Turkey Red Co. As business developed, the 
branch’s interests in produce became numerous, but not all were 
retained as permanent features of the trade. The list included jute, 
hemp, cotton, tobacco, rapeseed, linseed, rice, saltpetre, sugar, poppy¬ 
seed, shellac, hides, indigo, tea, silk, ginger, castor oil, skins and 
bristles. The branch was taking an interest in the developing tea 
industry and various tea estates were coming under their agency. The 
shipping of tea to L.ondon, Australia, New Zealand and the Amer¬ 
icas began to be a feature of the business and remains an important 
side of the branch’s trade. 

Disagreements arose between Robert Ewing and Head Office 
ending in his retirement at the end of 1879 appointment of 

Robert Williamson as Senior in charge, and this arrangement at last 
gave a reasonable continuity of control. 

Contacts had been made with the firm of Duncan Fox & Co., 
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London, through whom the branch became interested in the export 
of grain bags to South America, and this friendly business association 
continued and extended. Gradually the export to world markets of 
jute fabrics, that is, hessian cloth and hessian and gunny bags, 
assumed greater prominence and especially in the war years of the 
present century this department rendered important services by 
organising the buying and shipping of jute goods to markets of 
associated and friendly nations. Robert Williamson when making 
notes for his successor in 1890 stated that the business with the Cape 
had more than doubled since the steamers commenced to run direct. 

In 1881 Wellington Jute Mill was acquired by the Champdany 
Jute Co., and this development was to add greatly to the importance 
of the branch in the jute trade, and also to the branch’s agency 
remuneration. Part of the land occupied by Wellington Mill was in 
the grounds of Warren Hastings country seat and for a time the mill 
assistants lived in his bungalow on the banks of the Hooghly. 
Gradually Wellington Mill was extended, many more looms being 
added. In 1921 the registration of the Champdany Company was 
transferred to India. 

The office was removed in 1881 from Clive Row to Canning 
Street, thereafter the visits of John Muir became frequent in order 
that he might keep in close touch with the business of the branch. 
Advances in many directions were becoming heavy and arrange¬ 
ments for additional finance would be one of the problems to which 
he had to give attention. Developments of the Company’s tea 
interests were very considerable between 1880 and 1890 and the 
management of the Tea Estates brought numerous problems. 

Robert Williamson retired from Calcutta in 1890, much respec¬ 
ted by all and recognised generally as an able and successful man of 
business. He had been with the branch since its beginnings and had 
seen the business rise to one of the first importance in Calcutta. On 
leaving Calcutta he succeeded to the Senior charge in the London 
branch where he conducted affairs with ability and distinction, 
retiring in 1900. In his time the Calcutta office became organised 
in Departments as follows: 

Tea Department, 

Tea Tasting and Tea Purchase Department, 

Golabarry^ Champdany and Jute Departments. 

Produce Department. 

Shipping Department. 

Insurance Department. 

Piece Goods Department. 
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Robert Williamson was succeeded by Allan Arthur, whose previ¬ 
ous service had been mainly with the Bombay office. Allan Arthur, 
later Sir Allan Arthur, took a prominent part in public affairs, 
becoming President of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. It is 
understood he came under the displeasure of Sir John Muir on some 
question of exchange and he left James Finlay & Co. to join another 
firm in Calcutta. 

The connection with M. Sarkies & Son, an up-country firm of 
jute buyers, was formed in 1876. Gradually through the financial 
difficulties of the partners the business passed into the ownership of 
James Finlay & Co. Originally the firm had traded from Dacca but 
in 1887 its headquarters were changed to Narayangunj. The jute 
was purchased through the various agencies up-country in the jute¬ 
growing districts and was brought down to the factory at Narayan¬ 
gunj where it was sorted and baled either for shipment or for dis¬ 
posal to the jute-manufacturing mills on the Hooghly. The business 
continues but, being situated in Pakistan, the disposal of the jute 
follows different lines. For many years the Local Manager was an 
Armenian, H. M. Shircore, a much respected man and very com¬ 
petent in all affairs relating to the business. He retired in 1943 and 
prior to his retirement received the honour of Companion of the 
Indian Empire. He was suceeded by J. A. Coldwell and in turn by 
A. R. Y. Smith. 

Income Tax was introduced in 1886 and the principle of asses- 
ment was regarded as unfair. It was held that the tax should be 
charged on profits remitted as dividends, a view on fiscal legislation 
which must find plenty of supporters in these days of high taxation 
of incomes. The collectors appear to have carried out their duties in 
the case of Finlay, Muir & Co., Calcutta, with meticulous care as 
shown by the following extract from the annual report of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, 1891—92: 

Tn Calcutta itself, a ridiculous exactitude on the part of the 
Collector of Income Tax led to his issuing a distraint warrant upon 
the office of Messrs. Finlay, Muir & Co. It appeared that he had 
called upon the firm to remit to him the sum of i pie only being the 
balance of Income Tax due by the firm for the financial year 1891. 
With an account under the warrant, the balance of the Tax was 
stated to be 2 pies, the penalty 2 pies, and the amount of charges 
4 annas, total annas 4—4; and to recover this amount the Collector 
distrained one wooden table and one chair. The matter is sufficiently 
trivial, and yet it is perhaps indicative of the spirit under which this 
most obnoxious impost is collected.’ 
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The onlooker must have reflected that such extreme action could 
have been avoided by an earlier settlement of the original liability 
of I pie. 

In 1892 the Calcutta branch were appointed agents in Calcutta 
for the Bengal Dooars Railway Co., which served an important 
group of estates in the Dooars, and held this appointment for nearly 
half a century until the railway was taken over by the State. 

In the same year Sir John Muir began to take an interest in 
indigo, agencies for which depended largely on a willingness to 
make advances to the proprietors. An opportunity arose when, for 
various reasons, the established agencies were unable or unwilling to 
make all the advances needed. The first indigo account opened in 
the books of the Calcutta branch was in 1892; in 1896 there were 
69 accounts. The venture proved disapf^ointing; the indigo planters 
had enjoyed many years of good trading and to them there seemed 
no reason to anticipate any check in the flow of prosperity. It must 
be admitted that Sir John Muir must have thought likewise. The 
introduction commercially of aniline dyes by German chemists 
dealt a fatal blow to the indigo producers in India and the Calcutta 
branch found itself burdened with large outstanding advances, many 
of which proved irrecoverable. Finally two remained in the Finlay 
agency, Bubnowlie in the United Provinces and Belsund in Bihar. 
The former was owned by John and James Macdonald, Farquhar 
Mackinnon and Mrs. Macrae, the Macdonalds and Mackinnon 
being Scotsmen from the Island of Skye. With the aid of a Govern¬ 
ment loan negotiated by Farquhar Mackinnon, a sugar factory was 
erected in 1913 and the company formed in December 1912 entered 
on a long period of prosperity in which James Finlay & Co. bene- 
fitted as shareholders and as agents. Belsund turned to the manu¬ 
facture of sugar at a much later date when competition was more 
severe. Apart from this, Belsund was handicapped at its inception 
by the destruction of the factory by an earthquake, and although 
rebuilt, the years that followed brought little profitable trading. 
James Finlay & Co.’s interests in the Company ceased in 1 949* 

At one time the branch had considerable interests in coal mines 
in the Nowaghur area, but this line of business did not find favour 
with the proprietory interests and all the coal properties were sold 
about 1893. 

In 1896 the Calcutta office removed to new premises at i Clive 
Street (now 2 Netaji Subhas Road). 

After the resignation of Allan Arthur the Calcutta business came 
under the control of Alexander Kay Muir and his brother James 
Finlay Muir, and until their transfer to the Head Office in 1902 they 
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carried on the business of the branch on prudent lines. Considerable 
work would be involved in connection with the flotation in Glasgow 
of the four large Tea Companies which composed the Finlay Group; 
they had also to face the problems which had arisen relative to 
the agencies of the indigo concerns. 

William Brown, who had been with the Bombay branch for a 
period, was appointed Head of the Calcutta Office in 1902. During 
his term of office Mr. Brown was President of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce and supervised the affairs of the branch during a very 
difficult period with noted success. He was transferred to Glasgow 
in I 909 and was appointed Managing Director of the Company, a 
position which he continued to hold with great acceptance and out¬ 
standing ability until his retirement from the more active affairs of 
the Company about August 1929. It was not to be his lot to enjoy 
a long period of leisure as he died suddenly on 2 9th December, 1929. 
His death so soon after he had been released from ‘the heat and 
burden of the day’ was a great grief to his associates in business and 
to his many other friends. From 1909 to 1911 M. W. Muir, who 
previously had experience with the Company in Africa and Ceylon, 
was in charge in Calcutta. He was succeeded by Richard Vivian 
Mansell, who guided the affairs of the branch with ability and 
success during the difficult days of the first World War. On his 
retirement in 1919, R. Langford James was in charge until he 
returned home in 1923 to become a Director and later Chairman of 
the Company. Thereafter the Seniors in charge have been James 
Alexander Tassie, who has added to this History his interesting 
memoirs of London Office to be found in Appendix IV, followed by 
James Reid Kay, son of James Kay, a Director of James Finlay & 
Co. on its formation into a Private Company in 1909. James Reid 
Kay, for his interest in public affairs and his work as President of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, was honoured with a Knighthood. 
His successor was Frederick Charles Guthrie, who guided with 
ability the affairs of the branch during the second World War. He 
was followed by James Aitken who after a short period as Senior 
was forced to retire owing to ill health. Mr. Aitken was succeeded 
by Richard Julian Clough, presently in charge. 



CHAPTER XV 


OTHER BRANCHES IN THE EAST 

^^arachi Branch, A branch of James Finlay & Co. was opened 
at Karachi in 1890 by William Brown. At the time a valuable 
M V connection had been formed with F. Steiner & Co. and 
import business was expected to be the mainstay of the branch. The 
appointment as Karachi agents to the Wilson Line of steamers 
promised valuable business dependent on the number of ships 
calling at the port. Two Ginning Factories were established in 1934, 
one with pressing equipment, but this venture did not fulfil its early 
promise and finally the factories were sold in 1942 without James 
Finlay & Co. having become involved in any loss. Now that Karachi 
is the capital city of Pakistan, trade has increased greatly and the 
branch has expanded in many directions. As ofF-shoots of Karachi, 
offices have been opened in Lahore and Peshawar with the object of 
furthering the Company’s agency business. The additional work 
has meant a large increase in the staffs and considerable expenditure 
in providing suitable quarters. Karachi branch has been fortunate 
in possessing excellent premises built in 1928, providing accom¬ 
modation not only for the office of the branch but also for numerous 
important tenants. The building is still one of the most modern in 
Karachi. D. B. Ashworth who is present senior at Karachi has had 
many years’ experience of the business. 

Chittagong Branch, A branch at Chittagong was opened in 1901 
by James Allan Horne of the Calcutta office, followed shortly after¬ 
wards by A. R. Leishman, who, towards the end of his long service, 
received the honour of the Companion of the Indian Empire. 
Chittagong owes its importance to its connection with important 
tea and jute growing areas to which the port is a natural outlet. The 
Clan Line steamers have served the port over a long period and 
provided the tonnage required for the imports and exports of the 
port. The branch acts as agents for the Bengal Coal Company and 
were appointed agents for Lloyds in 1932. Cargoes of salt have 
been imported from time to time from Port Said and other 
supplying centres. Since Chittagong has become the most important 
port of East Pakistan the branch there has developed greatly 
in importance. Many more agencies have been secured and although 
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there have been difficulties and losses have arisen, the branch is now 
established on a much broader basis and given stable conditions 
should prove an important unit in the Finlay organisation. Steps are 
being taken to improve the transport and port facilities including 
warehouses and it is hoped that Chittagong will become, in the not 
too distant future, a model port. J. A. Oliver has for many years 
been in charge and now supervises a much larger establishment than 
in former days. 

Vizagapatam Bjuinch. The branch at the port of Vizagapatam 
(now called Visakhapatnam) was opened in 1932 mainly to serve 
the Central Provinces Manganese Ore Co., Ltd., for which company 
James Finlay & Co. have acted as shipping agents for many years. 
While the ore export business has been the mainstay of the branch, 
there have been opportunities of good business in bunkering and 
the agency of the Bengal Coal Company has been a valuable 
connection. G. H. Maclennan has been in charge for ten years. 

Colombo Branch, The Colombo Office was opened on the i ith of 
December, 1893, under the style of Finlay, Muir & Co. by 
William Walker, Charles Gulland Ballingall, and Alexander Fairlie, 
all from the Calcutta Office, in premises rented at 17 Chatham 
Street. The following year a property was purchased from a Moorish 
trader at 63 Queen Street and thereafter the business of the branch 
has been carried on at that address. 

The first permanent manager of the Colombo branch was Alex¬ 
ander Fairlie, who started modestly with two European assistants. 
The scheme for planting tea in Ceylon had been conceived ambit¬ 
iously on behalf of the large Companies in North India and it was 
intended to develop rapidly suitable land for tea. The arrival of an 
energetic firm whose agents had a free hand in the recruitment of 
labour rather disturbed the established planting community, as it 
created a sudden and important new demand for labour, and there was 
a flow of recruits to the Company’s estates from neighbouring districts. 

There were many troubles other than those which nature so 
plentifully supplied. Labour was difficult to obtain, and afterwards 
there was the problem of keeping the workers settled and contented. 
Unused to the routine of large scale commercial management they 
were restless and hard to handle. Once, more than a thousand 
marched to Colombo and sat down opposite Queen’s House, the 
official residence of the Governor. This embarassingly passive form 
of protest presented Mr. Fairlie with a sore problem. However, he 
arranged for the feeding and the housing of them all until they 
decided to return to work. 
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Mr Fairlie was deeply interested in the welfare of the native 
population and earned very high respect in Colombo, He was 
Chairman of the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce from 1906 to 1909. 

During the time when Alexander Fairlie was in charge, the 
Ceylon branch was appointed to act as Agents for the Ceylon 
properties of The Consolidated Tea & Lands Co., Limited, The 
Amalgamated Tea Estates Co., Limited, and The Anglo-American 
Direct Tea Trading Co., Limited, and also for the Mahawele 
Rubber & Tea Co., Ltd., The Pelmadulla Rubber Co., both regis¬ 
tered in London, and the Opata Tea & Rubber Co., registered in 
Ceylon. Shortly after the retirement of Mr. Fairlie, the Wellandura 
Tea & Rubber Co., Ltd., registered in Ceylon, was formed. 

In order to provide a depot for tea garden stores imported and for 
garden produce sent down to Colombo for shipment, a group of 
warehouses called the Ambawatte Mills was purchased about 
1900. The property consisted of two blocks of land divided by a 
road, one block bordering the Colombo Lake with its access to the 
Harbour, and the other with the warehouses on the landward side 
of the road. 

Produce from most of the tea gardens was despatched by rail¬ 
way, bullock carts transporting the goods from the railway godowns 
in Colombo to the Mills. 

At other estates flat-bottomed boats called ‘Padda Boats’ were 
used which carried the produce along the inland waterways leading 
into the Colombo Lake and thence right up to the Mills. 

The old warehouses have been rebuilt and adapted for various 
purposes, and on the block of land bordering the Lake three new 
warehouses have been erected with complete equipment for econ¬ 
omical working by mechanical means. J. A. Tarbat made the 
development of these premises his special task, and he will be 
remembered not only for the modernisation of the property but for 
the various amenities he introduced. Grass lawns bordered by 
flowering trees and beds of flowers give a picturesque appearance to 
the Ambawatte Mills, now a valuable part of James Finlay & Co.’s 
investment in Ceylon. 

Alexander Fairlie retired in 1912 and was succeeded by J. 
Thomson Broom, who after many years in the Head Office had been 
with the Calcutta branch of James Finlay & Co. for a few years. J. 
Thomson Broom acted as Chairman of the Ceylon Chamber of 
Commerce at the outbreak of hostilities in 1914 and his helpful 
advice to the Governor of Ceylon earned him the honour of Knight¬ 
hood. He severed his connection with James Finlay & Co. in 1917, 
accepting an important position in another Ceylon firm. He was 
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succeeded by George Turnbully who, after a period on the tea 
gardens in South India, had occupied an important post in Calcutta 
branch. He retired in 1929 and John Allan Xarbat, who had Joined 
the branch in 1910, was appointed Manager. He had the distinction 
of being elected Chairman of the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce 
for eight consecutive years, 1932 to 1939, and in recognition of his 
services the honour of Knight Bachelor was conferred upon him in 
1937. He retired from the Company’s service at 31st December, 
1945, succeeded by A. M. Robertson, who remains in 

charge at the date of this Histor^% 

Colombo branch was appointed agents to the Clan Line in i 893, 
and in addition to services provided for the Clan Line the Shipping 
Department has acted for a number of other lines, either as full 
agents or as discharging agents. 

Insurance activities were commenced in i 894 with the agency of 
The South British Insurance Co., Ltd., and in 1911 and 1913 
agencies were secured for the National Insurance Co. of Great 
Britain and the Royal Insurance Co. respectively. The Insurance 
Department also acts as settling agents for a number of Insurance 
Companies in Australia, America, Canada and elsewhere. 

The Import Department for piece goods was started in 1899 and 
valuable connections were made with Manchester. In addition to 
the import of piece goods, which has experienced many years of 
difficult trading, there have been from time to time considerable 
imports of rice and sugar. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


INTERESTS IN THE TEA INDUSTRY 

T ea is now generally accepted as the most innocuous and 
respectable of beverages, but, at one time, it was regarded 
with disapproval and suspicion. The man of moderate 
means whose wife was a tea drinker was looked on with pity, as one 
who had given hostages to a wild extravagance. When tea cost 
thirty shillings a pound this attitude was not unreasonable, and the 
price explains the custom of the housewife keeping the key of the 
tea caddy firmly in her own possession, attached to her waist. But 
tea was not only regarded as sinfully dear; it was also suspected of 
noxious effects. As late as 1867 Chamberses Encyclopaedia gave it a 
rather doubtful blessing, and added this strenuous qualification: Tt 
is impossible to protest too strongly against the habit occasionally 
adopted by students of keeping off their natural sleep by the 
frequent use of strong tea. The persistent adoption of such a habit is 
certain to lead to the utter destruction of both bodily and mental 
vigour.’ 

It was in 1831 that a native growth of tea in India was reported 
by Lieutenant Andrew Charlton from Assam; he was not believed. 
Three years later, Lord William Bentinck formed his Tea Com¬ 
mittee, charged with the duty of submitting ‘a plan for the intro¬ 
duction of tea culture into India’. The Committee sent out a circular 
describing the climate, the soil and topographical conditions favour¬ 
able for tea-growing, and asking for information where these might 
be found. They were startled to learn that not only were the con¬ 
ditions favourable, but the tea plant itself, in a wild state, might be 
found growing freely in Assam. This news was startling, because 
the wild plants discovered by Charlton had arrived in a rather 
dejected state at the Royal Botanical Gardens in Calcutta and had 
been classified as camelias. But the second discovery admitted of no 
doubt. The Committee declared it to be ‘by far the most important 
and valuable that has ever been made in matters connected with the 
agricultural or commercial resources of this empire’. 

If the Committee were quick to see the extent of the opportunity 
they were slower to understand the best means. The existence of 
wild plants was taken to prove, not that Indian tea might become 
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marketable, but merely that Chinese tea might be grown in India. 
Accordingly, forty-two thousand China plants were reared in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens and distributed in the Himalayas, 
Assam and Madras. Most of them died in transport, and those 
which were sent to Assam and survived the journey were planted in 
almost the only part of the country where they could not survive. 
This disaster proved to be fortunate, for the experts paid no further 
attention to China, and the enthusiasts on the spot had to continue 
their efforts with the indigenous plant. In 1838 the first truly Indian 
tea was offered for sale in Mincing Lane. It was well received, but 
the natural conservative prejudice of the dealers would not permit 
them to admit more than that, with effort, it might come somewhere 
near China tea in quality. 

Attempts were made to mix the plants, but in a dozen years the 
superior yielding qualities of Assam tea settled the controversy in a 
practical way and wholly in favour of the indigenous growth. 

The establishment of the industry on a profitable basis was any¬ 
thing but easy, and the pioneers suffered grievous losses. Much had 
to be learned by trial and error before scientific and economic 
management became possible and in the development the State 
monopoly, the East India Company, declined to take any share in 
the risk. 

It is now history that in the second half of the nineteenth century 
the Indian tea trade became of great importance both for India and 
the world, and James Finlay & Co. may claim to have done much to 
further an important social change and in so doing radically altered 
the balance of the whole Finlay trade. The tea ventures began 
modestly enough. For some years, the responsible heads of the firm 
in India were chary of plunging too deeply into this attractive but 
risky speculation. With the instincts of general merchants, always 
ready to shift the basis of their trading according to a variable 
demand, they were reluctant to commit large sums of capital in 
estates from which it could not be withdrawn. Also, they fully 
understood that if tea offered opportunities of wealth it offered at 
least equal opportunities of bankruptcy. A boom and a crash in the 
sixties did so much damage and exposed so much rashness of 
speculation and carelessness of management that a Government 
enquiry followed. There was, at that time, a belief that a tea garden 
staff need not be specially selected. This notion did not survive the 
sharpening of competition, and expert and scientific management 
gradually became general. 

Opening up land for tea planting was very much a man’s job. 
Often enough the pioneers on the estates had extremely primitive 
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quarters, where disease vied with discomfort in making life arduous. 
Sir Leybourne Davidson, who spent much time in the early days of 
planting in Ceylon and was later General Manager of the South 
India estates in the Company’s Agency, has left some memories of 
characteristic difficulties; and conditions in India were probably 
worse. One estate which he managed was in the unhealthy low 
country and the track to the estate led through swamp and rice 
fields. Leeches were troublesome, and sometimes water reached his 
waist as he struggled to his destination. His dwelling house was a 
thatched hut with mud walls and floor, on the edge of a swamp. 
Roads were tracks, at the best, and transportation had to be done 
very largely by coolie porterage, which was both laborious and 
uncertain; sometimes food for the workers did not arrive. 

Proprietors had to provide all the necessary services which, in 
Britain, are taken for granted when a site for a new enterprise is 
selected. Roads, tramways and ropeways had to be constructed at 
great cost and against many heartbreaking obstacles. It was pioneer 
work in the fullest sense and many, both from labour and manage¬ 
ment, gave their health and their lives in the advancement of tea 
growing, so that tea might be enjoyed by the millions as the cheapest, 
safest and most invigorating of drinks. 

Of earthquakes, cyclones and floods the planters had their full 
share, and the dangers of the jungle were ever present. With regard 
to acts of defence against such dangers, it may be noted that one 
prompt and accurate bullet which brought about the death of a rogue 
elephant, nearly caused another death, that of a child who was 
destined to be one of the most celebrated soldiers of his generation, 
and to be an outstanding figure in Scotland during a very long life. 
A big conical rifle bullet, which finished a rogue elephant, was sent 
as a curio to Mr. John George Hamilton, grandfather of General 
Sir Ian Hamilton, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O. In the course of 
nursery alarms and accidents it found its way into the childish wind¬ 
pipe of the future general, where it fitted exactly and stuck. ‘The 
fear of death seized upon me’ wrote Sir Ian, but some elder caught 
him by the heels and shook the bullet out of him. 

Kirkman Finlay traded in tea from China, but the Company’s first 
step into the Indian field was a small shipment of tea to New York 
in 1872 by Finlay, Muir & Co., Calcutta. In the following year the 
Calcutta branch became agents for the Nonoi and Sootea estates. 

While Glasgow Office was opposed in principle at that time to 
making advances to the tea growers for whom the firm acted as 
agents, it was necessary to give assistance to the manager of Sootea, 
who must have been an odd and interesting character. At one time 
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he was outlawed by the Government and lived in the jungle for 
three years. When he finally left India, he led a majestic train of ten 
children and two ayahs. 

More agencies came to the firm in 1877, Chubwa being among 
them. By 1881 there were sixteen agencies on the books, including 
the Brahmapootra Tea Co., Ltd., incorporated in December 1863. 
It appears that, in spite of the Glasgow policy, a number of the 
agencies went to the mercantile firm which was willing to make 
advances, and capital investment soon transformed James Finlay & 
Company from being merely agents to being principals. 

The men with whom Sir John Muir worked most closely were 
P. R. Buchanan and Thomas McMeekin. In 1869 the former 
acquired the Chargola Valley interests from the Superintendent of 
the Sylhet division of the Sylhet and Cachar Tea Co., by name 
C. C. Pullen. Mr. Pullen had secured 3,000 acres of Government 
land which were in the managing agency of a Calcutta firm. This 
firm went into liquidation and Mr. Pullen, being invalided home, 
disposed of his interests in Chargola to P. R. Buchanan. It is not 
known how P. R. Buchanan came to be associated with Sir John 
Muir, but he was of the utmost assistance to the latter in establishing 
James Finlay & Co. in some of the finest tea properties in Sylhet 
and South India. About 1880 Finlay, Muir & Co. became agents 
for the P. R. Buchanan group of estates. 

Through P. R. Buchanan, James Finlay & Co. made contact 
with Thomas McMeekin, a practical agriculturalist who visited 
P. R. Buchanan’s estates and advised on their management. He was 
interested privately in a number of other estates, an interest which 
was to cause dissension between him and John Muir. His estates 
had been managed by a firm of Managing Agents with whom there 
was disagreement about 1880 and at that time the management 
of the estates passed to James Finlay & Co., apparently at the price 
of financial support. 

Thomas McMeekin was of service to James Finlay & Co. in his 
capacity as an agricultural expert and was given charge of the Tea 
Department in Calcutta, instituted in 1880. He, however, extended 
his private estate holdings without reference to John Muir and 
exception was taken to his action. His agreement terminated in 
1885 and the agency of his gardens was lost to James Finlay & Co. 
Through the connection with Thomas McMeekin the long associa¬ 
tion between James Finlay & Co. and McMeekin & Co. was 
formed. The capital of McMeekin & Co. at that date was small, the 
partners being Thomas McMeekin and John McEwan. John Muir 
agreed to provide additional finance and the business was inaugur- 
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ated by which Finlay, Muir & Co., Calcutta, shipped teas to London 
on account of McMeekin & Co. there. McMeekin & Co. provided 
in Calcutta expert assistance in tasting and valuing teas and in 
buying on the Calcutta Market. 

The North and South Sylhet Tea Companies were formed in 
1882, each with a capital of ^^400,000. By 1886 the areas under tea 
were 7,100 acres and 8,040 acres respectively. In the early years 
the profits were applied in consolidating the position of the Com¬ 
panies and in meeting the cost of clearing, planting and equipping 
the estates. From 1889 to 1896 the profits were sufficient to pay an 
average dividend of ten per cent, on the paid-up capital. Finlay, 
Muir & Co., Calcutta, managed the estates from their formation 
and John Muir was the Chairman of both Companies. When these 
Companies were consolidated in 1896 on the formation of the 
Consolidated Tea & Lands Co., they held large areas in Assam, 
Sylhet, the Dooars, Darjeeling, North Travancore and Ceylon. As 
the years went on, tea occupied an ever more dominating place in 
the business of James Finlay & Co. It was John Muir who was 
responsible for initiating and carrying through the policy of large 
scale tea estate ownership. He had decided that the normal trading 
of the Company gave insufficient employment to the capital available 
and a too restricted prospect of securing profits. He considered that 
tea was a good investment for the surplus and it became his policy 
to make advances to estates in order to secure agency appointments. 

Finlay, Muir & Co., Calcutta, gradually became a very large 
agency house, and when the North and South Sylhet Companies 
acquired tea properties in Ceylon and large areas in South India for 
development, the Company was well on the way to the strong 
position in the Tea World which it has held over a long period. Tea 
growing led to other agricultural interests and, indeed to commercial 
interests of all kinds in India and then in other countries wherever 
the trend of tea production indicated. However, the days of easy 
money in tea growing were short and never safe. The management 
and development of great estates demanded the utmost watchfulness 
and the most scientific care; and not all the care in the world can be 
a safeguard against world conditions or the unexpected assaults of 
nature. The Finlay interests have come through successions of lean 
years and have survived disasters where many have fallen by the way. 

The estates of the North and South Sylhet Tea Companies were 
consolidated, in 1896, when the Consolidated Tea & Lands Co., 
Limited, was formed with the following Directorate: Sir John Muir 
of Deanston, Bt., Chairman, Field-Marshal the Right Honourable 
Lord Roberts, Sir Robert Drummond Moncreiffe, Bt., P. R. 
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Buchanan, William Allan Coats, A. B. Murray, A. M. Brown, 
William Walker and Robert Scott. The Amalgamated Tea Estates 
Co., Limited, also formed in 1896, had for its purpose the consolida¬ 
tion of various other estates in Darjeeling, Assam, Sylhet and Ceylon. 
Many of this Company’s estates, including those purchased from 
the I^and Mortgage Bank of India, Ltd., had been in the agency of 
the Calcutta branch. 

In 1897 The Kanan Devan Hills Produce Co., Limited, was 
formed and its main area was the large tract of land in North Travan- 
core, originally the property of the North Travancore Land Planting 
& Agricultural Society, which had passed with other assets of the 
North & South Sylhet Companies to the Consolidated Tea & 
Lands Co., Limited. The Consolidated Co. retained—and still hold 
—a large interest in the Kanan Devan Hills Produce Co., Limited. 

The fourth Company of the Finlay Group, the Anglo-American 
Direct Tea Trading Co., Limited, was formed in 1898. While it 
also had estates in Assam, Southern India and Ceylon, one of its 
principal objects as stated in the prospectus was to bring the con¬ 
sumer into direct contact with producers, towards which object the 
Company would endeavour to acquire and establish large distribu¬ 
ting businesses in the most important centres in Great Britain, the 
United States of America, Canada, Russia, Turkey and Persia. It 
cannot be said that the last Company has attained the objects of the 
promoters but it has maintained a closer connection with distribution, 
particularly in North America, than the other producing Companies 
in the Group. 

From the formation of these companies the greatest development 
has been in the extension of tea areas in South India by the Kanan 
Devan, Amalgamated and Anglo-American Companies. The 
planted areas and the Capital structure of these four Companies at 
30th November, 1949, were as follows: 



Consolidated 

Amalgamated 

Kanan Devan 

Anglo~American 

Tea 

30,013 acres 

13,632 acres 

acres 

I 5,762 acres 

Rubber 

1 3»023 „ 

991 .. 

— 

1.567 » 

Coconuts 

1.345 » 

630 „ 

— 

— 

Tung 

1,000 „ 

— 

— 

— 

Coffee 

— 

— 

— 

641 „ 

Cardamoms 

— 

452 « 

— 

1,216 „ 


35,381 acres 

I 5,705 acres 

29.333 acres 

19,186 acres 

Ordinary 

£1,200,000 

£956,700 

£750,000 

£662,370 

Preference 

£ 1,400,000 

£420,000 

£550,000 

£500,000 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AND 
THE SECOND GREAT WAR 

T he early years of the twentieth century were years of quiet 
progress under careful control and cautious finance and 
gradually James Finlay & Co. and the associated Tea Com¬ 
panies passed through the depression which prevailed at the begin¬ 
ning of the century, and by the time the Private Company was 
formed in 1909 the Companies were well on the road to recovery. 
The first Great War brought many difficulties; the commerce of 
James Finlay & Co. extended over many seas and safe transport was 
essential if the varied cargoes were to arrive at their destinations 
which ranged from India and Burma in the East to the Ports of 
North and South America in the West. 

After the war the slump in commodity values accompanied by 
heavy depreciation of the Indian rupee which dropped during 1920- 
21 from 2s. lod. to is. 3d., caused severe trading losses to James 
Finlay & Co., especially in the Bombay and Karachi piece goods 
markets, while the Tea Companies in their Agency suffered heavily 
from the drop in tea values caused, to no small extent, by the market¬ 
ing by the British Government of surplus tea which they had held in 
reserve. The conditions of international trade rendered trading, except 
on the most cautious lines, an uncertain venture and increased greatly 
the normal risks which commerce has to accept in fluctuating markets. 

In 1924, the tide, which had been running against the Tea 
Industry, turned with a majestic sweep and the Finlay Group 
experienced a period of profitable trading which was marred only by 
a catastrophe suffered in Travancore in that year when the whole 
district was engulfed in cyclonic floods, fifty-five inches of rain falling 
in forty-eight hours. Serious land-slips occurred and the labour of 
years, in the shape of roads, bridges, buildings, machinery and 
planted areas, was swept away. Many lives were lost and material 
damage was exceedingly heavy. 

A venture in another continent began with The African High¬ 
lands Produce Co., Limited, and this development was reported to 
the Shareholders at the Annual Meeting in 1926. The Chairman, 
Mr. J. F. Muir stated: 

107 
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‘We have, for a year or two, been keeping an eye on East Africa, 
and, when an opportunity occurred last year of acquiring a compact 
block of land in Kenya, we had it reported on, and, in conjunction 
with the four large Tea Growing Companies for which we act as 
Secretaries here, formed a Private Company, The African High¬ 
lands Produce Company, Limited, to purchase and develop it. The 
area now held is about 23,000 acres at an elevation of 5,000 feet to 
6,000 feet and with a soil and rainfall considered very suitable for 
Tea. Our interest is two-sevenths of the capital of ^{^2 50,000, and, 
one-half having been called up, this represents at present ^^35,714, 
but, if the venture proves a success, the present authorised capital 
will not be sufficient to develop the whole block, and may have to be 
substantially increased. The land has been acquired at prices which 
compare very favourably indeed with those now ruling in India and 
Ceylon, and, while there are always risks in any planting enterprise, 
and these are undoubtedly greater when starting in a country which 
is practically untried for Tea, we consider the Company has good 
prospects of success. The uncertain factor at the moment is labour, 
but our Manager has already secured some 800 cultivators, which 
we think is a creditable achievement. Tea seed was sent from India 
last autumn, and it is hoped to plant out 350 to 400 acres during the 
next few months. Our Company, under the control of the Board, 
will have the management of the new Company, and we shall watch 
its development with great interest.’ 

Under the supervision first of W. A. Lee, an experienced 
planter from Travancore, and thereafter of F. Villiers-Stuart, 
this venture in Kenya has won through to success. There is now an 
area in tea of over 5,000 acres, with a trained staff and a sufficient 
labour force. An efficient organisation for the welfare of the 
African employees has been created. 

The years of depression between the two Great Wars were years of 
output restriction schemes for many primary products. The world 
was overplanted with tea, sugar, rubber, cotton and jute for the 
state of world demand. One of the best known of all the restriction 
schemes was the plan for rubber restriction, and its immediate 
success and eventual failure clearly illustrated the possibilities and 
the dangers of voluntary agreements which require, but cannot 
enforce, the co-operation of growers in different countries, and also 
the danger of international complications when a consumer nation 
feels that its interests are being sacrificed to the interests of the 
producer nations. The final result of the restriction scheme was to 
increase the area of rubber planted, for the growers who had stayed 
out of the scheme advanced their own interests by increasing their 
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acreage under rubber. In the end, the rubber restriction scheme 
failed in its primary purpose. 

James Finlay and Company and the tea companies in their agency 
were involved deeply in the negotiations which culminated in the 
very successful scheme for the regulation of tea exports and planting. 
The prosperity of the tea industry had brought additional supplies 
to the consuming markets, and the Dutch East Indies became a 
formidable competitor to India and Ceylon. Prices dropped to under 
the cost of production in many cases and the seriousness of the 
situation forced producers to take action in order to save the industry. 

A voluntary scheme for restriction of tea output was begun in 
1930, but it proved ineffective, and it was not pursued. Stocks piled 
high, and a preference of twopence on the pound on Empire tea did 
not relieve the situation, for there was more than an ample supply of 
Empire tea, and foreign growers, handicapped in the British market, 
intensified their competition elsewhere, particularly in America, 
where the Companies in the agency of James Finlay &c Co. had 
valuable connections both in the United States and Canada. All 
parties were suffering from the glut, and Dutch growers approached 
the Indian and Ceylon Tea Associations to reach a common agree¬ 
ment. A tea regulation scheme was drawn up, with Sir Robert 
Graham of P. R. Buchanan &c Co. (formerly with James Finlay & 
Co., Limited, Calcutta) prominent in the negotiations. This scheme 
was for a period of five years and provided that tea exports would be 
under the control of the Indian, Ceylon and Dutch Governments, 
a varying percentage of standard exports as these were fixed becoming 
the export quota for each country from year to year. The Tea 
Regulation scheme had at least the guarantee that the quota arrange¬ 
ments would be observed, having Government sanction. In voluntary 
plans of restriction, almost invariably some chose to remain outside, 
and profit by the loyalty of the majority to the plan. With the 
regulation of Indian exports came the restriction of Indian pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr. J. F. Muir in his speech as Chairman at the General Meeting 
of shareholders of the Consolidated Tea & Lands Co., Limited, on 
27th May, 1933, acknowledged the good work done on behalf of 
the scheme in the following words: 

‘In negotiating such a scheme as that now almost completed much 
must depend on the Chairmen, who had in this case not only to 
obtain agreement amongst the members of their own associations 
but had also to take the principal part in dealing with other interests 
and in securing the support of their respective Governments. It so 
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happened that in London and Calcutta the Chairmen of the Indian 
Tea Association were Mr. Graham of our London Agents' firm, and 
Mr. Crawford, one of the managers of our Calcutta Agents, respec¬ 
tively, while in Ceylon Mr. Morrison, one of the managers in 
Colombo of our Agents there, was elected Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee specially appointed to deal with this question. I have conse¬ 
quently been in a position to realise the difficulties which had to be 
surmounted, and while in no way minimising the part taken by 
others, I take this opportunity of recognising the ability and energy 
with which these gentlemen have handled the matter, of thanking 
them for the valuable work they have done, and of congratulating 
them on the successful issue which now seems to be assured.' 

Of all the devices adopted to maintain prices in a slumping 
market, the tea regulation scheme in operation from 1933 has been 
perhaps the most satisfactory, a feature of the scheme being its loyal 
fulfilment by the countries concerned. Administered by the Inter¬ 
national Tea Committee the principle followed was to adjust the 
supply to demand, no attempt being made to create a high price 
level by causing artificial scarcity. Due to end in 1938, the scheme 
was continued by common consent for another five years, and its 
stabilising effect safeguarded producers without antagonising con¬ 
sumers. With the war and the overrunning of the Dutch East Indies 
the need for restriction ended, but the framework of the scheme 
remains. 

War proved a potent advocate of tea drinking and with the loss 
of the production of the Dutch East Indies tea became a scarce 
commodity. Open market dealings in tea ceased, and all the crop 
for the United Kingdom was sold to the Ministry of Food at agreed 
prices which were considered reasonable by producers. The tea 
industry entered a period of assured sales and submitted itself to a 
policy dictated by political and strategical considerations. 

James Finlay & Co. had a large stake also in the restriction of 
jute manufactures in India, on account of their large holding in the 
Champdany Jute Company, the registration of which had been 
transferred to India in 1921. After the first Great War it had been 
hoped that the established mills working to the legal maximum of 
hours would meet the demand so fully that the danger of undue 
competition would be eliminated. This policy which might well 
have had a long term success in normal times had to be reversed 
when the depression became acute, and the Indian Jute Mills 
Association tried to secure an agreed reduction of output among the 
manufacturers. 
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The restrictive policy adopted by the Jute Mills Association had 
the effect of encouraging the establishment of outside mills which 
were free to produce to the maximum of their capacity. These mills 
benefited by an artificial prosperity at the same time as their own 
activity undermined the basis of the prosperity of the Industry 
achieved by the Association Mills working less hours and/or less 
looms than were permitted. There followed the withdrawal of the 
Association’s restriction of working hours, leaving the field clear 
for a straight fight with working efficiency and resources as the 
deciding factors. Although prices had been rather better, labour 
troubles offset that advantage, and with all the mills working at full 
stretch, jute fabrics became once again a glut on the market. 
Negotiations for an agreed restriction binding on all the mills 
dragged on, and there seemed to be little prospect of working off 
the accumulated stocks for a long time. Agreement was reached in 
1939, but by this time there were war clouds on the horizon and 
heavy Government buying of sandbags relieved the pressure of the 
accumulations of stocks. Unfortunately the Bengal Government’s 
efforts to reduce the acreage of jute had such a disconcerting suc¬ 
cess that the Industry was threatened with a shortage of raw 
materials. 

Although the Indian Jute Mills provided sand bags at little more 
than cost price, the Government of Bengal fixed a maximum and 
minimum price for raw jute to protect the interests of the peasant 
grower. The price scheme offered no attractions to purchasers who 
wished to lay in stock, and the Government proposed to take up 
whatever surplus there might be. As the official estimate of the crop 
was high, and was likely to be exceeded, this seemed to commercial 
men to be a very rash offer and most uncomfortable for the tax-payer. 
As Mr. Langford James remarked, ‘Excursions into the unknown 
in the shape of ill-advised attempts to interfere with the laws of 
supply and demand appear to possess an attraction for some Govern¬ 
ments that is difficult to appreciate’; however, second thoughts 
proved wiser and after a few purchases the Government dropped 
the scheme 

In normal times the widespread and varied activities of the 
Company were to some extent an insurance against heavy losses in 
trading, but the times between the two wars were far from normal. 
The descending world prices in 1929—30 hit the Company in many 
directions. Cotton manufacture in India, in which James Finlay & 
Co. had a considerable shareholding and managing interest, suffered 
severely from the competition of Japanese imports. The Japanese 
were able to produce at a price which was well below the best that 
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manufacturers in India could do. Japan imported cotton from India, 
manufactured and shipped back to India the finished article, paid 
whatever import duty was exigible, and yet was able to undercut the 
prices required by the Indian mills. The curious patriarchal nature 
of the Japanese factory system accounted to some extent for the 
ability of Japanese mills to sell with intimidating cheapness, but it 
became clear that the efficiency of the Japanese worker was also 
responsible. The Government of India supported the cotton industry 
by raising the import duty, with a preferential rate for United 
Kingdom goods. Protective devices and barter arrangements de¬ 
signed to reduce the threat of Japanese competition may have pre¬ 
vented the situation from worsening but did not bring about any 
positive improvement. With a devalued currency and working costs 
that seemed incredibly low, the Japanese were able to keep their 
footing in the Indian market. 

The mills in Bombay, where James Finlay & Co. operated, had 
also to face competition from nearer home than Japan, with no 
shield or protective duties. There was a rapid growth of cotton 
manufacture in up-country growing districts, and it was considered 
doubtful whether Bombay could hold its place against the lower costs 
of up-country mills. The Bombay branch were asked for a complete 
survey of the situation and they reported that specialised production 
from imported cotton held the only hope for future prosperity. 
Accordingly, development was undertaken on those lines and two 
of the mills which were converted to the production of fine goods 
showed profitable working at an early stage. A third was also 
converted immediately before the second World War. A fourth mill 
within the Finlay agency went into liquidation and although the 
shareholding of James Finlay & Co. was small there was a con¬ 
siderable loss on advances made to the mill company. Prior to the 
war which broke out in 1939 the mills were all working at a profit 
and the policy of changing to finer production had been justified. 

It may not be unduly controversial to say that such tactical 
changes demand more than a willingness to accept risks. They 
demand willingness to assume responsibility at all levels and a 
readiness to accept the informed council of the men in charge. The 
whole history of James Finlay & Co. is a history of adaptations and 
of new ventures, some of which revolutionised the character of the 
firm and shifted its centre of gravity from one continent to another. 

In India the second World War stimulated the demand for cotton, 
and the slow recovery of the years immediately preceding the war 
was accelerated. The war economy which developed brought a not 
altogether healthy prosperity to India, in which the cotton mills 
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shared through the increasing demand for consumer goods at rising 
prices. 

Another development met with unprecedented misfortune. As 
has been mentioned a large sugar factory was built at Riga, in North 
Eastern Bihar, by the Belsund Sugar Company, Limited. It had an 
up-to-date plant with a crushing capacity of nine hundred tons a 
day, and it was placed in an area which was thought to be safe from 
earthquakes, for none had occurred for a century and a half. But 
the factory which opened in 1933 was destroyed by earthquake in 
January of 1934. The bungalow belonging to Mr. Dobson, one of 
the Company managers, disappeared in a fissure and it took weeks 
to compute the loss of life among the mill’s employees. Happily 
this was not so serious as was feared at first, for a large number of 
those who were first thought to be killed had fled from the district, 
and could not easily be traced in the general confusion. The dis¬ 
location of transport was, indeed, so great that James Aitken of the 
Calcutta office established the first communication with the Factory 
Manager by chartering an aeroplane and dropping messages in 
cigarette tins. 

Between the two wars the conditions in the cotton industry in the 
United Kingdom were even more unsatisfactory than in India, and 
in this depression the mills at Catrine and Deanston suffered their 
full share. In fact, the results of the working of these mills and the 
prospects for the future would have justified the Company in closing 
down both Catrine and Deanston. On a strictly trading calculation, 
the risk of loss seemed greater than the prospect of gain. The time 
was long gone since Scotland had high and reasonable hopes of 
becoming a world centre for cotton manufactures. The substitution 
of steam-driven for water-driven machinery had cancelled Scotland’s 
chief advantage, but even Lancashire, which had been the kingdom 
of cotton for a century, felt the competition from India and Japan as 
this became increasingly severe. Lancashire cotton had a grim fight 
against heavy odds, and it could not be expected that Catrine and 
Deanston would fare better. As the world depression continued, the 
outlook became increasingly bleak, and it took the eye of a very 
confident faith to foresee a future of sufficient prosperity to com¬ 
pensate for losses one year after another. On the other hand Catrine 
had grown round James Finlay & Co. and was maintained by it; 
the great wheels kept the whole town moving. The same could be 
said of Deanston. Moved at least as much by a sense of social 
obligation as by commercial calculation, it was decided to keep the 
mills open and to make steady improvements in equipment. The 
profit-motive has been violently assailed and vigorously defended as 
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the main-spring of commercial enterprise, but it was not the profit- 
motive that kept Catrine and Deanston going; it was the acceptance 
of a social responsibility, the acknowledgment of a social trust. 

During the lean years of uncertain and unsatisfactory markets 
the firm owed a debt, freely and repeatedly acknowledged to the 
loyalty of the workers who spun, wove, bleached, and finished ready 
for the market the ‘Finlay’ sheeting which has maintained its 
reputation over so many decades, to the office staffs handling a 
business of great complexity, to the neat-fingered girls of Catrine 
whose embroidery exhibitions were a most attractive and useful 
advertisement, to the travellers who pushed sales and maintained 
goodwill over the world, and to the managers who had the responsi¬ 
bility of the ultimate control. A new fiscal policy in an importing 
country, failure of a crop in India or a slump in the New York stock 
exchange, were capable of upsetting the most intelligent calculations. 

The fluctuations of ordinary mercantile demand ceased to be of 
any importance with the outbreak of war in 1939, and an urgent 
demand for the considerable stocks of sheets and towels in the 
Company’s warehouses arose for the equipment of new hospitals in 
many parts of the country. The nature of a manufacturer’s problems 
was completely altered, and war, the greatest and most exacting of 
all consumers, dominated the market. 

Increasing Government control of commerce and industry over 
most of the world did not simplify the course of international trade, 
for the decisions of Governments were on occasion both difficult to 
interpret and to apply. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE SECOND GREAT WAR AND 
AFTERWARDS 

I t need hardly be said that a large-scale war presents special 
problems and difficulties to a Company engaged in international 
trade which call for the maximum of improvisation, ingenuity 
and adaptability. All manufacturers and merchants are apt to be 
rudely shaken out of their ways when an all-powerful Government 
becomes the chief buyer. War cancels all preconceived arrangements 
and firms find themselves compelled to produce or deal with goods 
in which they have not formerly dealt. 

A company which has trading posts and large interests all over 
the world has additional problems to solve and burdens to bear and 
a company like James Finlay Sz: Co. is as sensitive as any army to 
the security of its communications. At home and abroad, the younger 
men volunteered for the fighting services, leaving gaps which 
became increasingly difficult to fill. War necessities led to the intro¬ 
duction of more women into the head office at Glasgow, but this 
minor revolution was trifling compared to the changes and strains 
that were brought to the Company’s interests abroad, especially in 
India. 

Visitors to India when it was still under British guidance and 
control were frequently startled to see how small was the white civil 
and military force which had ultimate responsibility for the security 
and the administration of that great sub-continent. 

The same could be said with equal truth of the small corps of 
white traders, industrialists and general business men who have 
played their part in raising and developing the economy of India. 

The small size of the white population in India proved highly 
inconvenient in a war where military demands drained that man¬ 
power to a dangerous degree. Reliefs, leaves and the division of 
labour became difficult when the staff was reduced below the level 
of efficiency. For instance one branch, the Calcutta Office of James 
Finlay & Co., had 139,260 employees under its jurisdiction about 
the time of the outbreak of the second World War. Of this huge 
number, three hundred and fifty-four were Europeans. It may well 
be imagined that the margin of efficient working was slender and 
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when one hundred and fifty joined the Forces the strain on those 
remaining became very great. 

The danger to communications was, of course, much greater in 
the second World War than in the first. Every sea in the world was 
threatened by the submarines of the Eastern or the Western enemy. 
In London the enemy struck, with dire effect from the air, and there 
was a time when a land invasion of India and Ceylon seemed 
imminent, if not inevitable. Needless to say, the threat of invasion 
created new and formidable problems, and James Finlay & Co. 
played their part in meeting this danger. Apart from the threat of 
direct assault, the work of the Company in India would have been 
largely paralysed if the sea lanes had been closed or seriously inter¬ 
fered with, and it is an extraordinary tribute to the work of the Navy, 
the Merchant Navy and the Air Force that there was no interruption 
of work in India for lack of imported raw materials, and the goods 
produced were shipped safely to their destinations far overseas. Yet, 
the anxiety and uncertainty of these times must have told heavily on 
men who were struggling with the difficulties created by reduced 
staffs and new demands. 

Some of the development work carried out in India before the 
war proved to be of great use in ways that were certainly not foreseen. 
When, after many years of engineering effort, Vizagapatam (now 
Visakhapatnam) was opened as a large-scale port for the Central 
Provinces, James Finlay & Co. opened a branch there in 1932, 
chiefly to facilitate their work as Agents for the Central Provinces 
Manganese Ore Company, whose output had previously been 
shipped from Calcutta and Bombay. The Branch was successful 
from the start, and the port flourished on the manganese ore trade 
which was the main part of its export business. Shipments were 
stopped, however, for a short period during the war. James Finlay & 
Co. were also Agents for the Bengal Coal Company at Vizagapatam, 
and this proved to be very important for the Merchant Navy when 
the port of Calcutta became hopelessly congested. 

The Calcutta office suffered heavily from depletion of staff. When 
the European strength dropped from twenty-eight to twelve, every 
man remaining was doing the work of two or three. When the war 
ended, the covenanted assistants had not enjoyed home leave for at 
least six years and some had been abroad for as long as ten. The 
strain was great, and it became worse after the Christmas air raids of 
1942, when six hundred thousand people fled from the city, with the 
most serious dislocation to business. 

The modernisation of the spinning and preparing side of Welling¬ 
ton Mill, completed in 1938 by the good work of the manager 
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A. T. Alves at a cost of two hundred thousand pounds, greatly 
increased working efficiency and the value of its war contribution. 
The electrification of Champdany Mill, completed in 1940, proved 
also to be a fortunate development, for an acute coal shortage 
developed in India and, in the later stages of the war, steam-driven 
jute mills were gravely handicapped. The fifty thousand pounds 
spent in electrification yielded the advantage of continuous working, 
and the steam boilers that were no longer needed became the basis 
of the power plant of a new munitions factory. 

During the 1914-18 war Champdany and Wellington mills 
manufactured large quantities of sand bags but during the second 
World War the demand for these was not on the same scale. 

The mills, however, were engaged extensively on war work and 
produced for the British and Indian Governments large quantities 
of standard cloth, also special fabrics such as (i) canvas of a count 
20/20 subsequently made into tents of a bivouac character and into 
marquees; (2) scrim cloth of various colours used extensively for 
camouflage work and (3) quantities of a plastic board nature, formed 
by binding shellac and hessian under heat and pressure for con¬ 
version into Tea Chest Panels and Parachute Containers, etc. 

At Champdany Mill a special plant was erected in order to pro¬ 
duce a bituminous covered sacking fabric used extensively for 
aircraft landing fields in the forward areas in Burma and other fronts. 

Chittagong branch found itself uncomfortably close to the front 
line fighting, but, although the port was closed to commercial 
shipping early in 1942, the branch was kept open for some months 
longer by W. A. Kidd who earned an M.B.E. for his work as 
Commander of the local Civic Guard. The closing of this port to 
commercial traffic demanded a diversion of the important tea traffic 
to the already overloaded port of Calcutta. 

The greatest war effort made by the Company and its associated 
Companies in India was the part which it took in the construction of 
the Manipur Road to Burma. In the dark days of March 1942, a 
staff officer representing General Alexander presented himself before 
the Indian Tea Association in Calcutta and showed that the safety 
of the hardpressed Burma Army largely depended on the construc¬ 
tion of a road from India to Burma via Manipur in not more than 
two months time. The Association was the only body capable of 
organising the supply of men and equipment from the tea estates 
and the response was immediate and whole-hearted. Within less 
than a week eighteen thousand men were at work, very largely 
equipped from the resources of the tea gardens. In a few weeks 
there were over a hundred thousand deployed on the project, 
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complete with their medical staffs, water-finding equipment, trans¬ 
port, food and camp supplies. 

The tea estates and many of the strategic projects were the targets 
for Japanese bombing and casualities amongst the workers added to 
the rising flood of difficulties. It is worthy of particular note that the 
morale of the estate labour—men, women and children—was main¬ 
tained throughout at a high level. At one time the forward Japanese 
infantry patrols were within a very few miles of the most eastward 
tea estates. The labourers had an astonishingly intimate knowledge 
of the situation but they stood firm and loyal. A member of the 
Assam Government made a comprehensive tour of the forward 
areas with a view to steadying the local townsfolk and villagers who 
were inclined, while the chance remained, to leave the areas which 
threatened to become fields of battle. Passing through a tea estate he 
caused his car to be stopped while he asked a group of workers what 
they intended to do. The reply was prompt and unanimous ‘We 
shall stay here as long as the tea estate manager stays with us*. 
Commenting on this later the Minister said, ‘That was the finest 
tribute to confidence in their manager that anyone could desire." 

The Manipur Road was only one of many vital undertakings 
which fell to the tea estates’ staffs. They assisted very greatly on the 
Ledo Road and entirely built the Aijal road as well as a great string 
of airfields in Assam for the supply of the British, Chinese, and the 
Burmese armies. James Jones (now Sir James Jones, C.I.E.), at that 
time Manager of the Tea Department of Calcutta Office, was 
Chairman of the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, and in that 
capacity it was his privilege to be associated with the organisation 
of this great venture. Thousands of workers of all grades went from 
the ‘Finlay Group’ estates to this desperately necessary work, and 
two of the young planters are buried in the Kohima cemetery, 
having given their lives for the cause as surely as the soldiers who 
are buried beside them. The Allied Commanders expressed their 
high appreciation of the way in which a disconcerting and most 
serious emergency was met with courage and ingenuity. 

Another duty fell heavily upon the tea planters. As the British 
Army conducted its stubborn fighting retreat northwards in the 
Spring of 1942, they were preceded by a huge number of refugees, 
perhaps as many as two hundred and fifty thousand. They could 
reach India only by narrow mule tracks, running through high 
jungle, and usable only in favourable weather. Their helplessness 
added a further burden to the Authorities who were already strain¬ 
ing to supply the armies and to create practicable roads which would 
ensure a safe retreat and make possible the ultimate counter-attack. 
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The burden was transferred to the tea planters who undertook the 
building and supplying of camps for the hosts of refugees who were 
wandering helplessly over the hills. It was grim work, often carried 
out in appalling climatic conditions, but it was done, and none 
would wish to stake a special claim in an unselfish corporate effort. 

The undoubted success of the industry’s effort, planned and 
carried out in its entirety within its own organisation, is a great 
tribute to the capacity and adaptability of private enterprise. In this 
case the enterprise was carried out from start to finish without any 
profit motive. The services of the association, the planters and the 
doctors were given free and charges were made only for the wages of 
the labourers and the cost of the stores consumed. 

At one time it looked as if Colombo branch might be equally 
severely tested, but the threat of sea invasion passed away, and the 
city suffered nothing worse than air attack which severely dislocated 
normal business. Bombay, likewise, escaped immediate threat from 
the Japanese. It was fortunate indeed that so much of India’s 
capacity was under the direction of men who had kept pace with the 
most modern developments and had enabled India to make great 
strides towards self-sufficiency. 

The head office in Glasgow did not suffer from assault, but the 
London branch was damaged badly when the office and Buchanan’s 
Wharf, in which James Finlay & Co., Limited, had an interest, went 
up in flames on the same night. In common with hundreds of other 
companies the ordered routine of the Finlay management was rudely 
upset, and great inconvenience would have followed but for the 
active zeal of the staff in rescuing documents from the ruins. 

During the War the ordinary processes of trade were determined 
largely by Government requirements, but the return to peace 
brought new and pressing problems. Africa has been accorded a 
strategic and economic importance which events may or may not 
justify, but if general expectations are correct the future will confirm 
how great was the foresight of Sir Alexander Kay Muir, Bt., and 
James Finlay Muir in starting the Kenya venture. It seems certain 
that a great deal of care and capital will be devoted to African 
development, and it is possible that the Finlay group may be able to 
make a valuable contribution to that part of Africa where they have 
established themselves. 

The constitution of India and Pakistan and the creation of 
partition lines which in places divide factories from their sources of 
raw materials must create new problems for companies trading in 
both. Issues arise concerning taxation and State policy and for a 
satisfactory solution of these questions goodwill is necessary and 
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that, it is hoped, will not be lacking. Though some years must pass 
before the main features of the new India and Pakistan scenes become 
clear, James Finlay & Co., Limited, still have services of value which 
they are able and willing to give to these countries. The existence of 
many common interests gives reasons for confidence that the diffi¬ 
culties ahead may be no more numerous than the opportunities. 

The Scottish cotton interests of the Company are of particular 
traditional interest. Indeed, but for tradition, these interests might 
well have disappeared long ago, for Finlay cotton suffered as much 
as any in the long and dismal years of cut prices, fierce competition 
and shrinking markets. Mill-owners are blamed on occasion for the 
misfortunes of the cotton trade. They are alleged to have neglected 
their plain duty by not equipping the mills with the latest machinery, 
regardless of expense, the state of the market and, no unimportant 
consideration, the views of the Unions and the workers. The cry is 
now for efficient machinery at all costs, but efficiency which is ob¬ 
tained ‘at all costs* is not necessarily efficient. It is not enough to say 
that a new machine will produce a larger quantity than an old 
machine. To be truly efficient, it must produce so much more that 
the difference will pay for the cost of the new machine and yet pro¬ 
duce a cheaper article. In war the criterion of efficiency is the 
greatest possible quantity almost regardless of cost. In peace the 
criterion is the greatest possible quantity at the lowest possible 
price. 

Advocates of capital expenditure cannot complain that James 
Finlay & Co., Limited, are indifferent to technical improvement or 
unwilling to give expensive hostages to an uncertain future. For a 
long time plans were carefully considered for the improvement of 
Catrine, and the final decision to build a new mill with modern plant 
was not lacking in boldness. The formation of the Government 
Working Party on cotton had hardly been announced when the 
foundation stone at Catrine was laid. 

The first thoughts of the new mill were in 1942 and plans by 
James Taylor, General Manager of the Mills, were submitted in 
1943, involving heavy expenditure. The Board approved the plans, 
recognising that the alternative to erecting a modern plant was to 
give up the cotton connection which would have meant cutting the 
Company’s oldest living root. The decision meant much to the 
Company; it meant everything to Catrine. 

The new mill is designed to produce cotton and spun rayon goods 
with the most modern machinery in the world. High quality cloth 
produced in quantity will be sent out to old and new markets and 
will help to some extent in restoring the balance of trade. The mill 
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will be as modern in amenities as in machinery while technical 
education will be available to trainees and bursaries will be given to 
the more promising in order that they may take degree courses at 
Manchester College of Technology. The mill will offer more than 
jobs and welfare; it will offer high opportunities as well. 

The laying of the foundation stone on 8th December, 1945, by 
Mr. Langford James, the Chairman of the Company, was a great day 
for Catrine. It was followed by a day of considerable interest and some 
regret, when the dismantling of the great wheels was started. Those 
huge and venerable machines had served the community since the 
early years of the previous century. None of those who projected them 
and saw them first turning could have imagined that they would 
become as impressive for their age as for their size. The remorseless 
advance of technology had long made greater demands upon power 
than the wheels could supply. Alternators driven by water turbines 
have now supplanted their majestic rumbling. 

The new weaving shed was in full production by 1950, one 
hundred and forty-nine years after the Company took over the old 
mill, and two hundred years after James Finlay started in Glasgow, 
perhaps with vaulting thoughts in his mind, but surely with no 
expectation that the firm he was to found would start its third 
century with such high determination to maintain its position. 

A similar effort of reconstruction and development has been begun 
at Deanston. On the first Thursday of October, 1949, the foundation 
stone of a new mill was laid by Mrs. McGrigor, wife of the Chair¬ 
man. Mr. J. H. Muir, son of the late Mr. J. F. Muir of Braco 
Castle and grandson of Sir John Muir of Deanston, Bt., presided, 
thus preserving and emphasising the family’s link with Deanston 
and neighbourhood. Mr. Muir referred to the difficulties which 
beset all such efforts in the post-war period when he said that at 
least fifty new houses were needed to permit reconstruction and 
improvement of the Company’s existing houses, but they had to be 
obtained from Perthshire County Council. The work of renovation 
might therefore take some years. 

At a pleasant function after the ceremony, Mr. McGrigor pointed 
out that the decision to rebuild Catrine mill had raised a very serious 
problem for the Company. It might have been more economical 
to concentrate all production in Catrine and close Deanston mill, 
but he felt that sentiment still played its part in business, and the 
final decision was to rebuild Deanston works on the most modern 
lines. 

Thus, the two mills are to survive. They are the last of what was 
for a short time a flourishing and immensely promising Scottish 
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industry. If they are still in operation and are now being granted a 
new lease of life, the reason is not purely or even mainly economic. 
The tradition of social responsibility which was marked and notable 
in the firm many generations ago has survived and grown in strength 
up to the present day. 



CHAPTER XIX 


RETROSPECT 

By CoLM Brogan, M.A. 

T he history of James Finlay and Company might fairly be said 
to be unusual, and for an unusual reason. It is an old Com¬ 
pany, but there are older. It is a large Company, but there 
are larger. What is really distinctive about the Company’s history is 
its unusual course, showing deep consistency in some respects and 
surprising variety in others. 

James Finlay began on the smallest scale and, from the most 
modest of beginnings, expanded his merchant’s business to some¬ 
thing considerable. The brisk times offered opportunities to a shrewd 
young man of lively enterprise, and James Finlay made the most of 
them. There would have been no cause for surprise if his son had 
expanded the strong and prosperous business he inherited and had 
died a much wealthier man than his father, leaving a great mercantile 
house with extensive trading connections in many parts of the world. 

Kirkman Finlay did much more than this. The merchant also 
became a manufacturer. He was not first in the field of cotton 
manufactures, but he was there shortly afterwards, and none was 
quicker to see the decisive importance of the most modern equip¬ 
ment and to back that opinion with money. He was as enlightened 
in social as in purely economic thinking. He was a man of a humane 
and liberal mind who conceived that the new techniques could be 
used to make life happier and healthier for all. That was his faith 
and he followed it, as Catrine and Deanston bear witness to this day. 
His energy made him a leader in the fight against the controls 
and monopolies of his day. Even so early as the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, India owed something to James Finlay & Co. 
for Kirkman Finlay was active in first easing and then breaking the 
bonds of monopoly trading which were restricting entry to the 
Indian trade. He backed his words with deeds when he sent the 
‘Buckinghamshire’ to India. A champion of a fair field and no favour, 
he was quick to take advantage of the new conditions of free 
competition under which alone industry and commerce can thrive 
to their maximum. 

In his private war against Napoleon he practised deeds without 
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unnecessary words, resorting to devices and accepting risks far 
outside the usual experience of a merchant or manufacturer. Indeed, 
during the period of blockade-running, his ventures had all the un¬ 
certainties of military operations, and he conducted trade by forced 
marches and surprise attacks. 

By the time of his death Kirkman Finlay had touched on most of 
the world which then had anything to buy or sell. He had traded 
extensively with the United States, and with Europe from Moscow 
to Gibraltar: he had put his foot in India and China. At the same 
time, the great mills at home continued to produce their goods in 
the face of growing competition. 

That was not all. James Finlay & Co. and their associates made 
a significant contribution to mechanical invention and to scientific 
agriculture, and they were among the earliest of employers to show 
care for the religious, medical and educational welfare of their 
workers. They favoured an economy drawing equal strength from 
the machine and the soil, and their organisation added to the 
productivity of both; workers learned mechanical arts in the air of 
their native country and practised the ancient arts of agriculture in 
their leisure. 

The intense development of industry reduced the relative import¬ 
ance of agriculture. Such men as Kirkman Finlay and James Smith 
had hoped that agriculture and industry might keep step in im¬ 
provements, each helping the other by its own advances, but the 
disproportionate growth of industry upset the necessary balance 
and proportion. Their positive contribution to agriculture remained, 
but their wider vision of a harmoniously developing economy was 
lost. 

It was lost for reasons outside their control. For reasons also out¬ 
side their control the American trade was lost and the Scottish 
cotton industry was grievously handicapped. It was inevitable that 
the independent United States should set up their own cotton 
industry and enjoy enormous advantages in American markets in 
competing with firms from across the Atlantic. It was also inevitable 
that steam power should be applied to spinning and weaving 
machinery and wipe out the advantage which the Scottish mills had 
enjoyed so long in water power. Lancashire pushed the Scottish in¬ 
dustry into a corner where many firms went down. James Finlay & 
Co. survived, as manufacturers, but with a struggle and with no 
rosier prospects than continuing to survive. 

What had happened was in no way surprising. The firm had made 
the most of a number of opportunities, showing imagination, enter¬ 
prise and a high and varied technical skill, but the qualities which 
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had enabled them to make the most of these might have seemed 
scarcely relevant when the opportunities were no longer there. There 
was a time when the chosen line of development could lead no 
further, and it might well have seemed that James Finlay & Co. 
could look forward to a modest unadventurous future as fairly 
considerable merchants and as minor manufacturers for a period of 
years, and then, perhaps to a quiet winding-up or absorption in some 
firm born nearer to the changed times and more in tune with them. 

It was not to be; the men conducting the firm were by no means 
contented to husband out its taper to the close. If opportunities had 
gone others would be found. They had a wealth of experience, a 
tradition of enterprise, and the necessary resources. The great age 
of expansion was only at its beginning. The secret of success was to 
find the right outlet at the right moment. The outlet was found in 
India, the man who found it was Sir John Muir. 

It was a serious decision, for it meant diverting the main part of 
the firm's effort to an entirely new venture. The general business of 
merchant and agent was well understood by the firm, but the 
development and management of tea estates was something entirely 
new. James Finlay & Co. began to clear forests and to build roads, 
bridges and tramways and to plant tea and other products.They 
became resposible for the welfare of scores of thousands of Indian 
workers. They became a social force, the sole or the chief supporter 
of schools, hospitals, clinics and colleges. The firm provided con¬ 
ditions, better than they had known, for a multitude of peasant 
workers, and created opportunities for the rapidly extending Indian 
middle-class. New techniques and habits were introduced and an 
agricultural, commercial and industrial system was transplanted to 
take root in a foreign soil. 

If more and better employment, more and better transport, more 
and better public health and education, more and better means of 
employment are good things, then James Finlay & Co. have served 
India well. The Indian venture was nothing less than a revolution in 
the character of the firm. The estate part of the business became so 
important that people began to refer to James Finlay & Co. as ‘the 
tea firm’, often knowing little of the famous ‘Finlay’ sheet or of the 
great wheels at Catrine which kept clanking away, driving the looms 
on which Scottish-made sheetings of reputation and popularity were 
produced. 

James Finlay & Co. have survived by adaptability to changes; they 
have always been ready to try anything, anywhere. Their enterprises 
have not been invariably successful; some have flourished for a time, 
and then faded. Some have begun badly and then turned the corner; 
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others have started disappointingly and been abandoned. Even the 
great enterprises which are the basis of the Company today have 
had their lean and difficult years, owing to circumstances beyond 
control. 

Readiness to accept risks is essential in a Company of varied and 
changing activities, and ability to calculate risks is equally import¬ 
ant. That James Finlay & Co. have had men in charge whose 
judgment has been sound needs no better proof than that the Com¬ 
pany is facing its third century in greater strength than ever before. 

In the Company’s history of success as merchants, agents and 
manufacturers, they have handled a wide range of activities with 
competence and integrity. 

Boldness without rashness, tenacity without obstinacy, integrity, 
long-sightedness, shrewd judgment and adaptability to changing 
conditions are the greatest part of the Finlay inheritance. Is it too 
much to say that the inheritance has been the more safely preserved 
because the Company has maintained its roots and central control 
in Scotland? Certainly the success of the Company seems to Scots¬ 
men to be an illustration and vindication of the qualities on which 
they particularly pride themselves, and, for that reason, they have a 
special pride in its continuing prosperity. 

As a commercial concern they have sought gain, and it was by 
such seeking that Britain became rich, but they have not sought it 
at the expense of that tradition which is morally and materially their 
most valuable asset. ‘Truth, Honour, Industry, Independence’, 
Kirkman Finlay’s ancient motto has not been forgotten. 
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Extracts from Kirkman Finlay^ s Diary and extracts from letters ^written in 1832 
to his son Alexander Strut hers Finlay. {Printed as written.) 

Since the compilation of the History, copies of further original writings of 
Kirkman Finlay, of an extensive nature, have been discovered. The principal 
are in the form of a Diary, to which he proposed to confide ‘My own sentiments 
or reflections on any particular subject’. Further letters to his son Alexander 
have also been found. 

The entries in the Diary are written in a mood of self-examination and self- 
reproach, and one of the first entries, on 25th January, 1795, which exemplifies 
this self-abasement, reads as follows: 

‘My care and attention to my mother have not been attended with that 
tenderness which such endearing fondness as I have always received from her so 
justly merits; and although I have ever entertained for her a warm affection and 
respect, yet the petulancy of my temper has frequently forced me to utter 
expressions and to behave in a manner the remembrance of which makes me 
shudder. Her good nature has forgiven these offences and I now hope the 
ascendancy 1 have over my mind will prevent a repetition of them. 

The too great indulgence I received from my mother, and my early intro¬ 
duction to the world where my abilities have been treated with more regard 
than they deserve, have given me a self sufficiency, a contempt for the opinions, 
conduct and amusements of others which I have long in vain endeavoured to 
correct. I believe however that I have got on the road to amendment, and I 
hope that upon every new inspection of my mind that I shall find my respect 
and deference for others increase. 

In companies and public assemblies my great ambition to shine and to appear 
a man of parts, very frequently betrays me into many inconsistencies, and into 
an unpardonable loquacity. This fault I have formed many resolutions to 
amend, but notwithstanding all my determinations I find that my natural 
propensity is too great, and being flattered by the applause of the giddy, I very 
probably obtain a praise for spirit at the expense of sense.’ 

The second entry in the book was not made until 1831, but after that date 
his moods and reflections are analysed in many vivid and extravagant words and 
prayers. His mind appears to have become distraught with the thought that he 
had wasted his fortune, and often he was thrown into ‘a state of gloom and 
despondency of regret and remorse’. The following passage is taken from an 
entry in his diary in 1831— 

‘In 1819, I had a fortune which would have allowed me to spend £5 to 
jC6,ooo yearly, and since that period my profits have amounted to a sum which 
had all been accumulated would have put me in possession now of ,^180,000 to 
^^200,000. But what has been my conduct? By a purchase of the lands of 
Achenwillan in 1819 p. 4,050 a commencement was made for the most wild 
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and inconsiderate outlay. I was induced to make an addition to the House and 
my own pride and vanity, and the selfish conduct of the Architect, who con¬ 
sidered only how his own reputation could be advanced, led me to a very large 
and expensive building, filled my mind with new and extravagant ideas and 
induced me to purchase more land, and to expend upon the property an immense 
and most imprudently large sum of money.’ 

The following is from one of his beautifully phrased prayers recorded in his 
diary. 

‘'I'he assistance and counsels of man cannot allay the burnings of Remorse 
and Regret with which I am perpetually afflicted; My rashness and folly, my 
neglectfulness and extravagance, my pride and vanity rise up constantly before 
my eyes, and make every moment of my life a time of torment and misery. Oh 
God, if it be thy divine pleasure visit me with the influence of thy consoling 
spirit banish from me the afflicting thoughts that distress and harass me, and 
pardon I earnestly pray the crimes, transgressions and errors of my past life. 
Teach me, I pray, that faith which is necessary to Salvation, and soothe my 
thoughts with the hope of thy blessed forgiveness and power. Make me con¬ 
tented with my lot in life, whatever that lot may be, and blot from my afflicted 
mind the recollection of past errors in the conduct of my worldly affairs which 
cannot now be corrected.’ 

In the midst of so many morbid writings it is pleasing to find the following 
passage of August 1832— 

‘Before breakfast I walked out, and could not help admiring the beauty of the 
scenery in all the splendour of a charming morning. The rich foliage, the 
luxuriant crops, the blooming beauties of the Roses, the Honeysuckles and 
other plants made everything appear in the greatest lovliness.’ 

On the subject of business success, he wrote to his son Alexander on 29th 
May, 1832, as follows: 

‘My own experience in Mercantile affairs, and the success by which for many 
years, my progress was accompanied, enable me to put down some general rules 
which if not necessary for you, can, I hope do no harm, and I trust may prove 
not entirely uninteresting to you. I began life with very little Capital, but I 
early saw the necessity for the most close attention to business, and I devoted 
accordingly my whole time, mind, and attention to it. I was as fair as I could be, 
also anxious to oblige and serve others, and in this way I was fortunate in 
obtaining the reputation of steadiness and attention at an age when these quali¬ 
ties are not always to be found. You will know that there is nothing advances a 
mercantile man so much as Character, and this is to be obtained not only by the 
greatest attention, industry and regularity of conduct, information and intelli¬ 
gence in business, but also by that friendly and obliging disposition of mind and 
behaviour which wins the good opinion and interest of all by whom you are 
surrounded.’ 

And on the subject of marriage on 7th June, 1832, as follows: 

‘Of all the subjects of importance in the life of man, there is not any to be put 
into comparison with marriage. 

It is therefore highly desirable that I should say something to you now on the 
subject. 
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Before forming any connexion of this lasting and interesting nature, it is 
above all things requisite that a man should be placed in independent circum¬ 
stances in respect to fortune, and that his means, according to all known calcu¬ 
lations should place him above the reach of those unhappy changes which form 
the misery of so large a portion of mankind. If you are ever blessed with that 
portion of prosperity which can entitle you to consider yourself independent, 
with a fortune secured, then there can certainly be no state so likely to promote 
and secure your happiness or any addition to it equal to the Society of a Woman 
of Worth and Merit, of educated and cultivated mind, of good temper and dis- 
positit>ns and polished manners. Such a person possessing a due sense of Religion 
without bigotry, of good sense free from affectation, would form the delight 
and pride of any man of worth and understanding, and such a person if you are 
ever destined to marry at all, I hope you will be able to select. 

That you should from long acquaintance and proper opportunities of judging 
be able to form a proper and correct estimate of character, I hold to be quite 
necessary. Sudden, are often most erronious impressions, and you must guard 
against them. 

It is not a matter of indifference that a Lady should possess some if not a 
large fortune, such an advantage, whatever your own means may be, is on many 
accounts, neither indispensable nor to be overlooked, but what I hold to be of 
infinite importance, is the family to which the lady belongs, the connexions she 
has and the character of the Parents, and Brothers and Sisters among whom her 
early years have been passed. Be assured that this is a point of the very greatest 
importance, and that it is the foundation on which rational hopes of future 
comfort and happiness can with great safety be placed. 

On the subject of Health and Constitution much depends, and therefore I do 
implore of you as you value your own happiness and peace of mind, let your 
union be into a family of good constitution, not liable to any of those diseases 
with which to the misfortune of mankind we are unhappily exposed.’ 
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Copies of letters, printed as written, dated from 13th November, 1835, to 28th 
November, 1837, written by Kirkman Finlay to his son Alexander Struthers 
Finlay who at the time was a partner in Ritchie, Steuart & Co., Bombay. Later 
Alexander Struthers Finlay resided at Castle Toward and was M.P. for Argyll 
from 1854-1868. On 3rd June, 1840, he married Maria, daughter of Colin 
Campbell of Colgrain (branch of family of the Duke of Argyll and the Earls of 
Breadalbane), descendant of Duncan Campbell of I^ochow and Marjorie, daugh¬ 
ter of Duke of Albany, regent of Scotland, and grand-daughter of King Robert II. 


Explanatory note regarding certain names referred to in Kirkman’s letters to 
his son Alexander Struthers Finlay, Bombay, dated between 13th November, 
1835,and 28th November, 1837. 


Thomas 


Ritchie 


Mr. Gordon Newly appointed partner in Ritchie, Steuart & Co., 

Bombay. 

Mrs. Gordon His wife. 

James Eldest son of Kirkman Finlay. 

Mr. Buchanan James Buchanan of the Glasgow Office. 

References are also made to Archibald Buchanan of Catrine Bank. 

Mr. Claude Steuart A partner in Ritchie, Steuart & Co., Bombay. 

Mr. Alexander „ „ „ 

Third son of Kirkman Finlay and a partner in James 
Finlay 6 c Co., Liverpool. 

The firm of Ritchie, Steuart 6 c Co. was formed by James 
Ritchie and John Robert Steuart, but the brother of 
James Ritchie appears to have been a partner in the 
Calcutta firm of Muller, Ritchie 6 c Co. 

John Hodgson, a partner in Finlay, Hodgson 6 c Co. 
formed in 1809. 

According to the context this reference may be to Kirk¬ 
man Hodgson, son of John Hodgson. 

Wife of John Hodgson. 

Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hodgson. 

Probably the mother of James Smith, Manager of the 
Deanston Works at the time the letters were written. 

A daughter of Kirkman Finlay who married John Camp¬ 
bell of Southall. 

Wife of James, Kirkman Finlay’s eldest son. 

Mother of Janet, wife of James. 

James and Janet appeared to have had three sons, Kirkman, 

George and Hugh. 

Second son of Kirkman Finlay. 
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Mr. Hodgson 

Kirkman 

Sophia 
Henrietta 
Mrs. Smith 

Janet 

or 

Janet 

Mrs. Bogle 


John 
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Isabella Daughter of R. Hotchkis and wife of John, seconds on of 

Kirkman Finlay. 

John and Isabella had three sons, Kirkman John, John and James. 

John, the brother of Kirkman Finlay, died in 1802 and 
his widow married an American called McGregor. 
The issue of the first marriage was George, the 
Philhellene. By the second marriage there were two 
daughters, one of whom was called Elizabeth. 

Adeliza, unmarried daughter of Kirkman Finlay. 

Partners in the Calcutta firm of Ritchie, Muller Sc Co. 
Merchants in Canton. 

Kirkman Finlay married Janet Struthers. Mrs. Meiklam 
and John Struthers were respectively sister and brother 
of Mrs. Kirkman Finlay. 

Partners in the firm of H. J. Sc R. Barton, Manchester. 

Glasgow 13 November 1835 

I have just written a few lines to you to go by Gordon in the ‘Upton Castle’ 
now on the point of sailing. The wind has been quite fair for the last week and 
it is very provoking that he has been so long detained, I hope however he will 
make a quick and pleasant voyage. 

My last letter from you is the 8th of June, but our accounts from Calcutta 
are later than you then had and leave us no reason to doubt the loss of the 
‘Camilla’. It is a sad melancholy event and a great calamity to us all, but we 
must console ourselves under every affliction and bear our misfortunes of this 
and every other sort as we best may. 

It is clear to me that you will now abandon all intention of fixing a branch 
at Canton and confine all your operations to Bombay and the business with your 
own eyes and control—I doubt not of your finding it quite sufficient and that 
it will prove both pleasant and profitable. Tom is now here and will write to 
you by this ship. 

Your mother and sisters are very well and all your other relations finely. Tom 
and I go tomorrow morning to Deanston to remain till Tuesday. We may yet 
be in time to write again by this ship, but I doubt not James and Mr. Buchanan 
will fully inform you of everything. 

Cotton as might have been expected has fallen much and if the crops in 
America are not hurt by frost and bad weather prices will fall still lower. The 
loss by importations from America are very great. Tea has been nearly all the 
year a losing article and is now worse than ever. I hope, however, all the funds 
you sent there for us will reach us in good time bills and a portion in silk for we 
cannot hope to do any good by any Tea Messrs. Turner & Co. may purchase, 
even if the quantity were under twenty five millions this year, the only case in 
which we allow any Tea to be sent to us. 


Mrs. McGregor 


Addy 
Watson 1 
Muller / 

T. Dent Sc Co. 'I 
Turner Sc Co. / 

Mrs. Meiklam ] 
John Struthers J 

Mr. Barton 1 
Richard Barton / 
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Lpton L iistlc were orderetJ to be on board tomorrow. Hodgson that Mrs 
Gordon is quite a charming woman who will greatly add to the Society at 
Bombay. 

He tells me that Mr. Astell told him the otiier day that the Company are not 
building and do not mean to build any steam ship for carrying of Jettersy that 
they have lost a deal of money by it and are quite against the overland com¬ 
munication plan as we always knew they were. 

You see the quantity of yarn and Goods gone to Bombay since the ist of 
January is very great; double the amount of the same period the preceding year. 
What becomes of them.? 'Fhey cannot be wanted for Island and Indian con¬ 
sumption, many must go on to China, let us know this—Muller Ritchie & Co. 
send us a weekly list of sales—you should do this and give names of sellers and 
state the markets to which the property is sent. 


Hamilton Palace 19 l!sovemher 1835 

I found it quite impossible to write to you as I wished to do at Glasgow 
yesterday, but I dare say this letter may yet be in time for the ‘Gentoo’, and in 
this hope I sit down to write it. 

I must frankly own to you that I suspect the extreme eagerness of Mr. 
Claude Steuart to swell the Credit side of the Commission Account before he 
leaves the Concern on the 1st of July next, has led to the wonderful and to me 
unprecedented deviation from the orders of Messrs. Gowers. I would not for 
the world say anything to hurt your feelings, and I am sure you will know, and 
will always be sensible that my only wish is to promote your advantage, and 
guard you against anything which may compromise the interests and reputation 
of your firm, which must be both to a certain extent affected by any action out 
of proper mercantile practice. 

I have already told you my opinion of Messrs. Gower’s case, it is one differing 
entirely from that of Sir John Tobin. For the latter you were obliged to do 
something. He gave you full power to do the best in your judgment for the 
loading of his ship, and a certain risk he must run—but Messrs. Gowers had 
sent you no ship—you were therefore either to send them Bombay Cotton of 
the quality most likely to yield a good return, or to send nothing. 

What induced you to send the order to Calcutta I cannot imagine, but it is 
quite plain to us all, that whenever you did so, you took the whole adventure on 
your own shoulders, and placed it in their option either to take the Cotton for 
their account or not as might best suit them. 

I must warn you against the loss to which you may expose yourself, if you 
allow Mr. Steuart and Mr. Alexander to withdraw on the ist of July next till 
all pending operations are closed and all the bills then drawn run off and dis¬ 
charged—great changes may take place before these bills become due and I am 
sure you and Mr. Gordon will see that you are not made liable for the con¬ 
sequences. 

Our prospects in respect to the prices of Cotton generally are far from 
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encouraging, but are especially bad for every kind of East India and I am sure 
heavy losses must be sustained by those who have bought at high prices. 

Finlay Hodgson & Co. have got a lot of 368 Bales Madras Cotton but 
without letters, Bill of Lading, or any thing. They are shipped by Arbuthnot 
& Co. 

I shall go home I trust tomorrow. I propose to breakfast in Queen Street, 
and go afterwards to Toward. I hope we shall soon have later letters from you. 

Glasgow 10 December 1835 

Thomas left us on the 5th and got to Liverpool next day. Before he went he 
got your letter of the loth of August and resolved to accept of your proposal in 
regard to the Agency and partnership, but I have not yet learnt that he means 
to follow up your scheme in respect to the matrimonial business of the proposi¬ 
tion; I send you his last letter to me. 

I have got your letters to me of the 2nd and 8th of July by the ‘John Taylor’ 
and I lost no time in seeing after the Goods you recommend. Messrs. Gray 
Mercer & Co. propose to send you some of their Lappets by this ship proposed 
to sail in a very few days, and we shall send you, if they can be ready in time, a 
couple of cases of the Ginghams, but there is no quantity on hand here, the 
demand is quite steady, and the price is higher than we sent last, for we then 
bought at 6d what we paid now 6|d and could only get a few and no blue ones. 

The demand for heavy Cotton Goods of our make has been falling off for 
some months, but the sale is always a question of time and at 2d to 3d under our 
asking rate we could sell to extent. In fine Goods the demand is steady and the 
wages of weavers by hand have advanced 50 P Cent in the last twelve months, 
and as provisions are low they are now comparatively well off.—^Twist has been 
and continues in good steady demand, and we are entirely without any stock. 
Our Ballindalloch No. 40s. we sold a few days since at lyd, 5 P Cent off for 
money, which we think very low, and but for the fall in the price of Cotton 
wool and the farther anticipated fall in that article we would not have gone so 
low. We could produce a great deal of Twist 40 to 50 if we could get fair 
prices, but the price is not a paying one at the present rate of Cotton, but altho’ 
that kind has already fallen 2d. to 3d. p. lb., still we would require it and expect 
we shall get it lower. 

In respect to Cotton wool you will now be sensible that we were in the right 
when we did not extend our limits. High prices and brisk demand are constantly 
followed by the reverse, and altho’ no doubt a failure of supply in America 
would cause a rise of price here, yet we see that is an event that rarely happens 
at all and never to any great extent. 

It was said by many persons who were supposed to be well informed, that the 
American crop would barely amount to 1,050,000 Bales, at the utmost to 
I,i 00,000 now the fact turns out that the crop of 1834 was i,250,000 and that 
our accounts lead us to believe that the present crop will reach 1,350,000, 
probably nearly come to 1,400,000 if the weather for the month of November 
prove anything tolerably good, a severe frost or very bad wet weather may 
certainly still lessen our supplies but that is not probable on so extensive a range 
of country. 
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You are aware that it is on the supply from the States that our prices here 
must depend. Indian Cotton not being capable of very extensive consumption 
cannot of itself much affect our market, if the supply of American Cotton be 
large then prices here must be kept moderate, if it be small our rates must rise 
whatever may be the supply from India, no doubt if that be large it would to a 
certain extent keep down prices. 

According to all present appearance we shall see Cotton at a lower currency 
than at present for sometime to come. 

You will get by this ship full details of the Liverpool and London markets 
as well as this one. The sums of money that must be lost by the importations 
from all quarters, but chiefly from America and India must be very great; every 
thing that comes from Bombay for six months will leave a heavy loss which I 
fear subsequent shipments leave very little chance of replacing. You see there¬ 
fore how probable it is that any deviation from orders will be at the expense of 
the shippers. 

The amount of business doing in Cotton is about the weekly consumption 
of the spinners every one of whom are now desirous of having and keeping very 
low stocks. Many of the American importers have lost immense sums, some 
have stopped payment and some have lost their all or nearly so. 

I have thought it right to advise our London friends to push off your Madras 
Cotton without delay, and I hope they may succeed in selling in the course of this 
month. I do the same in regard to Gowers Cotton whenever it comes forward. 

This ship is pushed off sooner than we looked for, but there will be plenty of 
vessels going before the month is out. We have ordered 10,000 more of the 
Royal Bank Bills which will go by two separate ships £5^000 by each, one of 
them will be the ‘Ranger’. Our letter of last night told us that the ‘Upton Castle’ 
had at last got off from Portsmouth and I hope Mr. Gordon will yet have a 
good passage. 

The enclosed letters from Mr. Hodgson and Thomas will show you that 
every thing will be done by each to get the consignment of vessels for you, but 
the late advance in the price of Iron puts any purchase of it, in the hope of 
obtaining a vessel on good terms, out of the question. We must try what can be 
done but I suspect there will be plenty of ships for all the Cotton people mean to 
send here. It will no doubt be a great matter to give you the command of freight 
to be used either for Britain or for China and every endeavour shall be used, but 
I do not think prospects would justify the doing so, at a certain and not trifling 
loss to you. 

You sec by the enclosed from Thomas what Fielden’s are doing by the 
‘Ranger’ and I hope there will be another letter from him to day, a copy, or the 
substance of which Mr. Buchanan will send to you, with what other informa¬ 
tion this post may bring to us. 

The Tea trade with China is in no better state than it was when I last wrote, 
every thing in Congow and Black Tea which is not the very best, brings a heavy 
loss, while very capital quality pays a handsome profit. The supply however 
has been by far too abundant, and till the quantity sent is very greatly reduced 
no advantage can arise to importers. It is different with Silk which has always 
paid well and still has the appearance of doing so. 
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The firm of T. Dent & Co. is highly respectable and no House has shipped 
better Tea I believe, very few so good. I should consider a connexion with them 
to be very advantageous to you, but I know too little of Turner and Co. and of 
the business to offer you any advice as to the preference you should give to the 
one house or the other. Our business was not well done and the information 
they sent was very unsatisfactory but that may be the practice of the place, which 
is full of old Surgeons and with few or no regular bred merchants among them. 

Glasgow 19 December 1835 

I have now to send you a letter I had the day before yesterday from Mr. 
Hodgson. I do so to show you that we arc all of us most anxious to promote 
your views and comply with your wishes as far as we clearly understand them. 

Two things seem at present to have much occupied your thoughts, the first is 
the procuring a competent supply of ships to enable you to execute your orders 
for Great Britain, and the second to get a clever intelligent associate. Both these 
objects may be attained and Mr. Hodgson’s letter treats of each. With respect 
to the first I must own that I feel some degree of hesitation on the subject of 
encouraging any ship owners to send vessels to Bombay this season from the 
apprehension that in consequence of the very dry weather there may be but 
little produce to send from Bombay. I hope, however, to the extent mentioned 
by Mr. Hodgson that ships will be sent to you. 

As to purchasing metals to induce owners to send ships by giving them some 
considerable portion of freight that is at present prices of Iron, Copper, Lead 
etc. quite out of the question. The making of Bar Iron is at present a most 
profitable trade in this part of the Kingdom and new Works for the manufacture 
are erecting to an incredible extent. In England similar activity prevails, added 
to which the new process by the hot blast will add immensely to the quantity of 
Iron produced in Great Britain, and in a short time I am confident the price of 
iron must fall very much; indeed many are of opinions the price of Bar Iron will 
be at before the end of two years. 

In respect to a partner we must be very cautious—it is better for you to get 
young men out, and only to advance them as you see they deserve. We must 
know people very well indeed before we can consent to send them out in the 
capacity you talk of. But you have yet on your hands, and who certainly has 
some claim, of what nature I am not fully .aware, John Ritchie who was at 
Batavia and Adam Gladstone now in Italy. Your friend Steuart h.as been much 
disappointed at not hearing from you, and by your silence in respect to Adam. 

We would as you know have sent you more Ginghams, Lappets etc. if we 
had got your letters two months sooner, but we were stopped buying by what 
we then heard from you, and when your letters came the season for shipping 
was on the point of closing. To ship Lappets etc. to advantage one must always 
be in the market buying every week from the cheap makers. It is in this way 
that John Fleming and Fergusons’ House do their business, and unless we buy 
weekly we can have no chance to stand a competition. We shall begin after this 
month to purchase what we think is suitable and be ready with an assortment in 
March. 

I shall write again by this ship and am always etc. 
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Castle TToward 20 December 1835 
I wrote to you very shortly from Glasgow yesterday, enclosing a letter from 
Mr. Hodgson—if this letter should be in time for the ‘Caledonia’ you will have 
copies of all by her as well as the ‘Ranger’ by which Thomas will send you the 
R. B. Bills and give you every information. 

He will tell you what prospects of supply there are, and what is now the state 
and aspect of their market. The accounts I have heard of from the States, which 
are from Charleston the 26 of last month, received yesterday, represent the 
crop as almost certain to prove very large and very good, more than 150m/ 
Bales above that of last year and exceeding 1400m/ Bales in all. If this proves 
true of which I have no doubt, I do not see how it is possible to arrest the prices 
or in any way to prevent a very considerable fall, if especially our supplies from 
other quarters are equal to what they were last year. From you I conclude from 
what you say of the drought, that we shall have but a moderate supply, but 
probably the letters now on the way will speak more precisely as to what may be 
expected. You know that your Madras Cotton has been sold at 5|d, at least 
300 out of 368. The price is fair although it loses money to you as it was to be 
expected, and when the Cotton you shipped for Gower’s House comes in I 
should recommend equally speedy sales. Very heavy losses must be sustained by 
all importers of Cotton from India and most other places for some time, and 
when stocks are pressed on the market which must be done soon, their prices 
must give way more I think than they have yet done. 

For Twist and Goods there has been a fair demand but prices are low. The 
rates quoted from China are very good and such as would pay very well, but we 
are unwilling to send so far when we have no one there for whom we are 
interested or in whose management we have confidence. You know I have ever 
had a high opinion of that market as an extensive outlet for Twist, and I am 
still sanguine on that head, but if we were to send to Turner & Co. they would 
most probably sell off at a momentary period of depression below cost, as they 
did before. 

Castle Toward 15 January 1836 
I had last night the pleasure to receive your letter of the 5th of October, and 
am truly glad to see the correspondence go forward so well. I shall hope soon 
for what you may write by the ‘Hugh Lindsay’. 

Mr. Hodgson in sending me your letter tells me of the valuation of the 
Bengal Cotton ex Ripley, and I am concerned to say that you will lose heavily 
by that Cotton. You do not appear when last writing to be aware that Gower 
Stephens & Co. will ever think of putting that cotton for your account, which 
does indeed seem wonderful to me, for it must be quite evident that you could 
have no right whatever to send them Cotton from Bengal in place of what they 
ordered from you. But besides the transference of the order from one place to 
another you send an entirely different quality of Cotton. What should we think 
of a House in Charleston to whom we sent an order, handing it over to be sent 
from New Orleans.^ Certainly we should not be bound to take the cotton. Both 
upon this Cotton and that from Madras you will suffer most seriously, but the 
money will not be entirely lost if it teach you those lessons which nothing but 
experience can properly teach, and losses sufficiently enforce. 
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I have said to you in my first letters that a business of commission is one of 
great hazard if not carefully attended to, and I did all in my power to warn you 
against any deviation from orders. Break owners rather than break orders is an 
old shippers phrase, and an Agent will find he must act on the same rule. If 
orders are not clear enough, if they leave an opening to escape, you had better 
let them remain unexecuted. 

The speculation into which Mr. Steuart entered at Madras is likely to end 
also, I am sorry to say, in considerable loss; but as loss must have been in liis 
contemplation as well as profit in such an operation there is the less cause for 
regret. Only recollect that he who buys abroad when accounts from this are 
brisk and cheering has very little reason to look for gain, there are many chances 
in favor of loss. Besides, those who purchase Cotton Wool in India ought 
always to be aware that these qualities are but little used in Europe, that how¬ 
ever low the price the consumption cannot be very greatly or suddenly increased, 
and that the price and value of all Cotton must be mainly regulated by the 
supply from the States. 

You wish us to send out certain things which my last letter told you we were 
preparing, but although we are daily spinning and selling 50 to 60 producing 
about 3 COolb. weekly of these yet your prices are so low that we cannot send 
any; we do better at home. We shall however never send anything because 
we produce it, or because we hope to do well by return—we only send in the 
hope of profit, and we ship whatever that may be, which we think will sell to 
advantage and leave gain. What we produce we can sell here, so only when what 
we make has the prospect of doing better abroad that we will ever send it, then 
we buy from ourselves in place of buying from others, for the operation is a 
distinct one. As to returns I do not think well of sending out property in the 
hope, or chance rather, of doing well by returns. If there be a good prospect of 
doing well, then by all means ship and draw for the amount, and let the trans¬ 
action stand separate and distinct, let nothing be forced. 

I am glad to see that your Cotton crop is to be large and that the supply of 
Opium will also be abundant. This must enrich the Country and increase the 
means of the people to consume the manufactures and produce of this Country. 

It would be very easy for us to send you plenty of ships if we had the means 
of giving outward freight, but while metals remain so high as they now are here 
and so low with you, how is it possible for us to find freight? Everything that 
can be done shall be tried, but you must see that to incur certain heavy loss in 
the hope that you may have the chance of getting commission can never answer. 

The bad business done to China last year has so disgusted many, that I should 
not wonder to see a very fine prospect for good operations this season. But I have 
two objections to entering into it at all. The first is a want of confidence in the 
ability, zeal and intelligence of Turner and Co. the Agents, the repugnance to 
send any property out of our reach and throw us into advances which may prove 
inconvenient. It is not now with us when we had the command of very large 
sums of money. We have limited our capital and left ourselves the means only 
of carrying on our own home business with little to risk or employ in distant or 
foreign enterprises. I shall however see what can be done by others but with 
John Gladstone & Co. I have no hope of doing any thing. He has got it into his 
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mind that the Cotton p ‘K. F.’ was ill bought, that too much care was taken at 
Bombay to swell commissions, and I fear there is but little chance of your 
getting any business from that quarter. Thomas does all he can with Sir John 
and Messrs. Horsfall, and will tell you his prospects. But after all I must say the 
prospects of good business this year are not great. The crop of Cotton in America 
will most certainly be great and we shall have a very large supply from India 
and about an average one I suppose from most other places. Prices of Bombay 
Cotton of the new crop, which may reach us in August, Sept, and October next 
will be affected, if not regulated by the state of demand here, by the quantity of 
Cotton at market and the prospects of the then American crop of this year, of 
which there will then be some reports more or less favourable. But in any case if 
the quantity of cotton from India be large, it is quite clear that the value of that 
species of the raw material must be depressed and its relative price in proportion 
to the more generally useful Cottons altered. At the same time very low relative 
prices will send the consumption more largely upon India Cotton as was the 
case in 1818, 19 & 20.—In these years the consumption of East India was 
221,543 Bales while American was 626,577, or more than one third part of the 
Cotton of the States, yet in 1833, 34 & 35 it was but 176,728 against 2,052,968 
or something less than one tenth.—^This shows clearly that at the present 
rates India Cotton is relatively the dearest Cotton. It would require a fall of i to 
I Jd p. lb. perhaps more on Surat Cotton, that of American remaining at 
present rates, to bring Surat into the use it had at the first named period; and till 
it does fall in this way no very large importation can safely be made. India 
Cotton is very heavy on the market and if pressed prices must come down. A 
Public Sale was attempted at Glasgow but only 6Jd & 6|d being bid it was 
withdrawn. Mr. H. wishes to know my opinion of Cotton, I still think it must 
go lower but whether he may think it prudent to sell off all your Madras & 
Bengal as it comes forward I cannot tell. 

I am very willing to give you a discretionary authority such as Messrs. 
Garnetts gave you, but I cannot till I have been to Glasgow and talked the 
matter over. 

Mr. Hodgson tells me he sent you copy of his last letter to me which will 
show you his opinion. The conduct of Muller Ritchie & Co. in taking it upon 
them, without orders or authority, to take up money from the Company is 
extremely reprehensible and might, if no other stronger reason had existed, have 
led A^essrs. Gowers to refuse the Cotton. There must be no deviation of any 
sort; if there be it is at the risk of the Agent. 

The trade continues brisk and the demand steady altho’ prices are low and 
profits very moderate in Twist & Goods, but we hope matters may mend when 
we have the Continental demand to add to that from India and China, now 
greatly on the increase, and extending, the latter very much especially in Twist. 

I may just here notice to you that by the account published in Havre of the 
sale of Cotton in that Port, it appears to dispose for Consumption in France 
about 214,000 Bales, of which about 188,000 are from the States, making 
about one fifth of the British consumption in all, while in American Cotton 
the consumption was more than a fourth of ours. It is remarkable that the 
consumption of 1835 only exceeded that of 1834 by about 4,000 Bales. 
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Glasgow 24 "January 1836 

By the accounts we have from Liverpool the demand for American Cotton 
is brisk, and reports now prevail by the letters from America that the crop will 
be nearer 1300m/ than 1350m/ Bales in place of 1400m/ as first represented. 
Whether these reports are well founded I cannot tell, but it is very usual at this 
season to send out such stories, and they often produce much effect where they 
arc groundless, as was the case last year. The demand for Goods & Twist is 
very steady and no price you have yet quoted would give us the money we get 
here, it is therefore quite impossible for us to send Twist. If prices were very 
low, and we could buy very cheap at Manchester, we might be tempted to 
buy and send from thence, but here we always get higher prices than we can 
buy at there. As the market is now purchases are out of the question with us, 
and the supplies to Bombay have been so large that I do not think there is any 
chance of sendings now doing well. Our own Twist is not only all sold, but we 
have contracts for all we shall produce till the first of March. In Goods also 
the sales have been large but still our stock is considerable although we have 
raised our prices about 5 p Cent. In Manchester their advance has been greater, 
but then their fall was more. In very dull markets their prices go below ours 
and in very brisk ones above our rates. 

You are aware that we shall have ready the Lappets and other goods to be 
sent you in May & June. They will be exactly as you wished them. 

I recommend to Mr. Buchanan to send you by this ship a permission to ship 
for us any article to an amount not exceeding in all £\o^ooo provided you feel 
satisfied it will do well, cither Cotton, Coffee or any thing else you think proper, 
but then you must not think this to be any order but a mere allowance to act 
for us to the extent we have stated in the way that you think we would do 
were we ourselves present. If for instance Cotton every way desirable to send 
but a little above our orders, or under circumstances which could not be known 
to us, and other articles in the same way. Understand clearly we do not mean to 
run risk, we do not much value a profit and will not expose ourselves to what 
we call hazard to obtain it, but we detest loss when it comes in a way we had no 
business to engage in. We however will send to Ritchie Steuart & Co. the 
permission if it be approved of, but if done it is with a clear understanding that 
you do not act but when you do not contemplate the chance of loss. 

Business has great appearance of prosperity, but there are many things so 
speculative and so hazardous that I fear there must be a change at no great 
distance of time, but when the bubbles now afloat will burst and to what extent 
the evil will go, no one can guess. But that the speculations in Banking, Rail¬ 
roads etc. and the incredible extent of business will lead to a crisis no one can 
reasonably doubt. We have an active correspondence with Thomas and Mr. 
Hodgson about ships for you, but without freight to offer and no dead weight, 
it is not very easy to get on. At 10/ we could get one home, but that price 
Thomas has not allowed us to give. Mr. Buchanan or James will write fully to 
you in this respect and in all others that can interest you. Yours etc. 
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Glasgow 27 January 1836 

I have already written to you on the 24th by this ship and have just closed a 
small packet for you with a few words of this date. Addy has also written to you 
and I have sent you a parcel with Athenaeums. 

Mr. Buchanan and James will send you the last report of our market before 
the ship sails and from Thomas you will get also a letter. 

I now send you copy of a letter I have from Mr. Hodgson about recent 
India matters; not that they interest you much, but as they afford authentic 
information on matters of general concern and shew what ruin these wild and 
extensive speculations bring in their train. It is to me perfectly evident that 
the Joint Stock Banking Schemes, Railroads and many other adventitious 
enterprises will end in the same way, and when the crash comes, that it will 
injure many who keep themselves aloof and think they are free from danger. 

You will see that up to the present moment we have not succeeded in 
chartering or obtaining the promise of any ship, but there are several in view, 
and we are in active daily correspondence with 'Fhomas whose instructions we 
shall obey. 

The whole trade of the country is in a state of the greatest activity especially 
the iron trade, in the manufacture of which the profit is immense. From being 
a few years since in a state of great depression it is now the most profitable 
manufacture in the Kingdom and many persons are now making immense 
fortunes. The rise within the last six months makes to Mr. Colin Dunlop a 
difference of £(>0^000 a year, and there are many parties in England who 
manufacture more than double the quantity that he does. If the present state of 
matters continues a year they will all be rolling in wealth. The principal demand 
comes from the States and from the Continent and is not at present likely to end 
soon. 

In this state of excited feeling in the Iron Trade you see it is out of the 
question for us to do any thing for you in that article. It would be an immense 
thing for shipping if we could get any heavy freight, but coals which we could 
ship in quantity and of the best quality for steam navigations—the prejudices of 
your consumers will not allow them to use, and we have thus nothing to send 
that will pay freight. 

The Cotton market keeps up, contrary quite to any expectation, and I think 
it is now to be expected that good quality will not be much if any lower for 
some time perhaps, should no crisis come upon us that would cause want of 
confidence during the present year, at least towards the end of it. 

We do not alter our limits for Cotton as the discretionary power put into 
your hands now, will enable you to act upon any terms you think we should 
ourselves adopt, were we on the spot to act. The use of Surat Cotton will only 
increase with the advance of American, and except it be of some very fine 
quality the consumption of it is not likely much to increase. You know that 
whatever you wish will be accomplished in support of your business as far as it 
can be. Our last letters from you are of the ist October, but we look soon for 
what you were to send the following month by the Steamer. 

Mr. Richards has got clear of his partnership and will I hope soon commence 
again, but his health is very precarious and I fear for his life. I hope Mr. Gordon 
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is by your side when this letter reaches. My best respects to him. I am very 
anxious to know of his safe arrival, but that I do not expect to learn till early in 
August at soonest. 

We cannot close the Royal Bank bill Account, as many of the bills have not 
yet appeared, thus there will be a great gain on the interest account. 


Manchester 29 "January 1836 

It was my intention to have written you in time for this evening’s post and to 
have sent it to London but I was prevented from doing so, and I therefore send 
this forward direct to Falmouth- T['he purport is a short view of late events in 
correspondence and state of markets in case this letter should chance to come 
soon to hand and before the ships lately sailed. 

Our latest from you is 5 October. Sales have been made of your Madras 
Cotton but at losing prices. Y ou will also suffer from the sale of all the Bengal 
Cotton shipped for Gower’s House, who, as they were clearly entitled to do, 
left the whole for your account. 

We have not yet got a ship for you but no doubt the ‘K. F.’ will go back to 
you and we shall certainly send at least one more on charter. If we could have 
shipped coals from Newcastle we might have got ships there at 30/. to 40/. out 
and jf4. 5/. home. Two have been chartered at that rate. Having no dead 
weight to give. Iron and all metals being out of the question, we have no 
chance of getting ships when opposed by those who at once give something, buy 
coals etc., etc. If Scottish coal could have done in your market we might have 
got plenty of vessels on very moderate terms. 

Cotton Goods and Twist are very brisk—the prices of some quoted below. 

We are preparing for May the Lappets and other Goods in your Indent, but 
our own goods we can sell better at home and shall send few or none of them. 
Twist we shall not send, prices are too high here and much too low with you; 
till these positions are reversed we must look on. 

Cotton is on the whole in good demand of all kinds except Indian of which 
the consumption is very small, the quality is not good enough and the difference 
in price with the American not great enough, the one must fall or the other 
rise before the use will be much more than it is. 

We have sent you a discretionary authority to employ for us 0,000 in 
sending to us or to China for our account to be remitted home in bills. Silk or 
Tea as you may direct. Cotton, Coffee or whatever article you may think fit. 
You must however be very cautious with any operation to China and not allow 
more than ^^5000 to be sent us in Tea or Silk, and then only of very excellent 
quality at tempting prices. 

I left Toward yesterday and all well. The ‘Indus’ sails from Clyde first 
fair wind and there are plenty of ships from Liverpool & London. I hope 
Mr. Gordon who is now two months at sea will be with you when this reaches 
you. 

2d. Mule Twist 20, 30, 40, 50, 60 

14J: 16^17^21 23|d 

I st Water „ 16j 122id. but from these prices 5% Diset. is allowed 
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Goods, Grey 66, 76, 16, 54, 172—Bleached 6d. more 24 yards. 

8/8 9/- 7/11 8/1 7/6 p 25 yards. 

Long Cloths, white 153s 18/- p. 38 yards. 

(p ‘Indus’) Glasgow 5 February 1836 

I have written to you frequently by this ship and I yesterday sent you my 
last letters from London and Liverpool to give you the latest from both these 
places. 

It is said that ‘a bad beginning brings often a good ending’ and I hope it may 
prove to be so in your case, for most unfortunately at your outset circumstances 
have placed you in a very difficult position, and what you have done has added 
to in place of removing the real difficulties that existed. 

You appear to have supposed that one growth of Cotton was the same as 
another or why did you send Gower’s order to Calcutta to get an article entirely 
different from what was ordered? You see that in a falling market, whatever 
you may do people will be disappointed, the losses they sustain causes dissatis¬ 
faction and they are apt to impute to a want of care and caution on the part of 
their Agent what they are unwilling in any degree to impute to themselves. 
Accordingly every one of your correspondents to whom you have sent any 
Cotton is more or less displeased, and you must expect to suffer either by present 
claims or future disappointment of orders. TThomas tells you of many complaints, 
some no doubt groundless, but then when I see you send Gower’s order to 
Calcutta for Bengal Cotton when they order you only Cotton from Bombay I 
am prepared to see that in other instances errors, not so gross and flagrant to be 
sure, may in a similar way be committed. If you had read over my letters on your 
first going out you could never have fallen into such mistakes for you are there 
warned against the very blunders into which you have fallen. You must be 
aware that India Cotton—except Surat, I mean Bombay of the cleanest and 
best quality—is at all times a very unsaleable article, unless when the market 
for American qualities is extremely brisk—but of all kinds Bengal is the most 
difficult to sell, and can very often not be moved at all. Madras is also bad and 
inferior to Bombay, but none are so ill to sell as Bengal, and therefore it is the 
very worst kind of Cotton to send to England. In all markets, China included, 
it brings much less than Bombay Cotton. What could lead you to think of 
sending Madras or Bengal Cotton I cannot conceive. To send Cotton home 
when the accounts are brisk from this and prices high here and consequently so 
with you is to run into the fire; it is an operation very certain to end ill, and far 
from even executing positive and precise orders at such times, you should rather 
try to find reasons for not sending any thing. But to ship any thing for your own 
account at such times is the height of folly. 

I told you when I gave you the letters in London that I was fully aware that 
all my advice, the result of long experience, would prove of little value; that like 
others you would only be taught by your own, and you have now evidence of 
the truth of what I then said. 

You will suffer severely by your Bengal & Madras Cotton, and by sending 
home so much of the former to your constituents you have done yourself very 
great injury, and got yourself into bad repute. I do implore you to do nothing 
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but what you have clear orders for in the way of buying, and be solicitous only 
after the interest of your friends, not eager after commissions. ‘Serve well and 
with disinterestedness and Commissions will flow in upon you plentifully, but 
strive to swell your commission account and your business will leave you.’ As 
matters now stand I am sure you will lose rather than gain, by your oper¬ 
ations for the last six months and all owing to a non-adherence to what I 
pointed out in my letters. Xo your operating for your own account, and acting 
for constituents on your own view of what was for their advantage in place of 
correctly attending to their orders. 

If you make a proper use of the experience you thus acquire the money will 
not be lost, and I am quite sure you will not again fall into the same errors. 
Pray avoid committing similar ones. I particularly call your attention earnestly 
to the subject, and must further remind you that in your approaching balance 
of your books you must be very careful to provide a sufficient fund for the 
heavy losses that must infallibly be sustained by the Bengal and Madras Cotton 
sent home for your account and Gower’s, as well as for others that may yet 
possibly be refused. 

I shall go in March or April to Lancashire to assist Thomas in keeping your 
friends together, and in farther promoting your business; and you may rest 
assured there is nothing that can promote your advantage that I will not most 
cheerfully and eagerly undertake. 

If you find in this letter any thing too strongly urged you must ascribe it 
solely to the ardent desire I have that your business should be conducted in a way 
to reflect credit on you as well as bring in regular profit. 

My best regards to Mr. Gordon who I hope likes Bombay. I am quite sorry 
to see such an account of the Governor. 


Castle Toward 14 February 1836 

I wrote to you last by the ‘Indus’ and found the other day to my surprise that 
she was still at Port Glasgow, but conclude she has now sailed. From Glasgow 
as well as from Liverpool and from London you will have ample details of 
markets and all that concerns you. 

You see contrary to my opinion that Cotton continues brisk and the prices 
are now higher than they were some time back. 

If the trade should continue as it now is I think Cotton of good quality 
whatever may be the growth will be in good demand at a fair price during the 
present year. Extravagant prices should they prevail must be temporary, and 
inferior qualities of Cotton will be flat but good quality I think will bring fair 
prices during the year. 

We shall do all we can to get you as much business as we can, but you must be 
careful to serve well, for this buying of Cotton for your own account and 
sending Bengals in place of Surats, has done you a world of mischief. 

Glasgow 26 February 1836 

I write this letter because it is packet day, but without having any thing to 
tell you, but what you will know much better from Mr. Hodgson & Thomas. 

Since I last wrote Cotton Wool has taken a rapid and to me unexpected turn. 
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American Cotton has advanced in some instances from the lowest point of 
depression 2 to 3d p lb. and in all at least id. Twist has followed and we see in 
it a considerable although not an equal advance, and the demand is so great that 
most spinners in Manchester and the neighbourhood, and some here, are 
engaged for all they can produce for one or two months. In fine goods, Shirtings 
and many kinds of Muslins the demand has been and continues very great, and 
at no time has the Cotton trade generally been more extensive or more animated, 
I wish I could add more profitable, but most unfortunately the branch with 
which we are connected affords hardly the interest of the capital, with very 
little prospect of its being better, such is the nature and extent of competition. 

In this state of things you cannot suppose that many persons will consign 
goods or Twist, for which there is so ready a market at home, few persons here 
consign any thing—they sell all on the spot and generally for ready money, and 
the articles that go in such abundance to Calcutta and Bombay are all purchased, 
in general by the Houses abroad, and sometimes by those who make it a sort of 
business to buy and consign to different foreign markets. 

We shall now very soon have ready some of the Goods intended for you and 
we are now preparing a sending to go by the ‘Kirkman Finlay’ when she gets 
into Liverpool. 

The Iron trade as you are aware is in a most active and prosperous state and 
prices enormously high. The excitement and speculation in almost every thing 
resembles what we saw in 1825, the Joint Stock Banks, Railroads, etc. go on in 
the same way as then, and you will see that the execution of Railroad Bills now 
before Parliament would employ a capital of forty millions with very little 
chance of almost any of them making adequate returns. In nothing was there 
ever greater delusion. 

It is not difficult to foresee that all this must end in some great crisis, some 
sad convulsion which will involve the unwary and it will be wise to be prepared 
in time to meet a panic which seems to be quite inevitable. 

Your Railway concern, Monkland & Kirkintilloch is excellent, pays 6 p 
cent this year and will divide 10 soon. Pray let the books I sent to Jardine Sc 
Coy’s for you be returned to me—I would not on any account lose them. 

Castle Toward 28 March 1836 

Since I wrote to you last the Cotton market has been further advancing, and 
also in some qualities of Tea a material improvement has taken place, as you 
will see more fully detailed in the letters of Mr. Hodgson and of Thomas. 

The crop of Cotton in America which was said to be very much beyond that 
of last year, is now thought not to exceed it, and if this shall prove to be true, the 
best qualities of your Bombay Cotton will get into extensive consumption and 
probably command good prices through the year. Every thing depends upon 
supply and if that should prove to be very lai^e then prices of India Cotton 
would give way, and draw after it all other kinds. Mr. Gladstone showed me the 
other day an estimate made by Gillanders from which it appeared the Cotton to 
be sent from India this year would be great beyond all former precedent: 
300,000 bales from Bombay, 200m/ from Bengal and loom/ from Madras. 
He conjectured that one third would go to China and the rest to Britain, for 
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which an extra tonnage of 40m/ tons would be required. Now, if anything like 
such a quantity of India Cotton should come to this country, prices must give 
way and that very much. We stand at present in a position very like 1825. 
Prices of everything high and rising, money abundant, and speculation and 
confidence very great. Any material check must cause a panic which in the 
present extent of paper money by means of Joint Stock Banks, would be attended 
with most disastrous effects. 

This goes by the Mediterranean Packet, and probably under charge of Mr. 
Lindsay, who, as well as Dinshaw, is likely to go out by that route, and will 
deliver our letters to you. The Glasgow letter will tell you what we have done 
and propose to do—^and Mr. Hodgson will remit you I think jCS^oo in 
Company’s paper to be sent on for acceptance to Calcutta to wait tlie call of the 
second or third. Xhis, together with about 500 of twist and ^^750 of fine long 
Cloths and grey coarse ones, wliich we propose to send direct to Turner & Co. 
by one of the ships to sail in April. 

If you think well of it and find Cotton and Opium low you may further 
send for our account—provided the quantity sending does not appear to you 
likely to be very great.—to the amount of ;^5000 in either or both of these 
articles, and draw for the amount on Finlay Hodgson & Co. This will make 
our whole funds about 2,000 with which we shall be able to get as much Tea 
as we shall be willing to import. We shall by ships going direct give our orders 
to Turner & Co., when we have fully reflected on them. 

We shall enclose the 2nd and 3rd of the bills to you, and if you do not think 
well of the operation, and can make it pay well to remit the money home, you 
may do so—for with our present stock and expected immense supply of Tea, 
I have no very sanguine notion of a very profitable out-turn, and the little 
which we send direct could enable Turner Sc Co. to ship pretty extensively if 
circumstances enabled them to desire to act upon our orders; with what they 
could draw themselves and obtain as advance from the Company they could send 
any thing we shall want. 

Although we have no cause to be pleased with Turner & Co., and find many 
complaints to exist against them, yet wc do not change at present, but wait your 
advice on that head. 

Our prices of Goods and Twist continue high and the demand steady. It is 
impossible to supply them cheaper at the present prices of Cotton Wool. 

Poor John Alexander who was at Bombay and came home in the ‘K. F.’ 
died in Greenock the other day. 

London 25 April 1836 

I have written to you twice since I came here last week, and sent my letters 
to be forwarded by Thomas. In my last I told you of the complaints made to me 
by Mr. Robert Garnett—On such occasions it is the best way to say nothing and 
I contented myself with requesting he would fully state the whole matter to 
you. 

The state of the market for Twist and Goods and the great prospect of our 
soon seeing lower prices from a fall in the current rates of Cotton prevents him 
and most of your other friends from shipping at present. There are no stocks of 
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either on hand, nor do I think the Cotton market will come so low before the 
end of the year as to affect very much the prices of twist and Goods, but still I 
think all will be lower—Last year the American crop was very late, so we got 
none therefore or at least very little of crop 1835 in that year. It is not likely 
the same lateness will occur again and it is therefore most probable we shall 
before Christmas get not only the whole of the crop of 1835, but a larger 
portion of the crop 1836 than we did of 1835 in the last year—Our high prices 
will naturally allure Cotton from all quarters. 

Mr. Garnett is very anxious about the order for 3000 Bales, and I hope you 
may have it in your power—to send him a large part of it at least—of nice 
quality and at moderate prices. 

You will get again j^SOOO more in Company’s bills on Calcutta for account 
of J.F. & Co.—You will see from the separate letter that accompanies them 
that we wish you to apply the amount in any way you may think proper and 
most likely to promote our interests. TTo send them if you like to China in place 
of Cotton or Opium, without however increasing our interest in Tea beyond 
the 15,000 agreed on, to apply in purchases in Bombay, or remit it home in 
bills. I bought in the belief that exchanges in India would rise—and that we 
shall gain as an exchange operation. Tea is getting more into favor and people 
have now an increasing confidence in it. What has been well bought and 
judiciously selected has been profitably sold. Silk you know has paid about 100 
p Cent. These things naturally make one apprehensive of the future. The Tea 
that has been paying best this year, may be run up at Canton and an excess of 
supply may run it down here—^The same with Silk. Indeed all articles are high 
in price and the spirit of speculation has, as in 1825, taken a most extensive and 
wild direction. The newspapers are filled with proposals as various and absurd 
as in 1825, I see now before me in the Liverpool Standard a prospectus for a 
Cotton Importing Company, Capital ^{^2,500,000, a spinning and Power Loom 
Weaving Co. ^^500,000, a Distillery ^400,000, Iron Works and Banks 
without number. Now, all this I mention to shew and satisfy you that a reaction 
and panic unavoidable, that we must have a crisis more or less convulsive and 
ruinous, and that the value of all commodities will be affected.—Caution 
therefore is more than ever necessary, and I do not know that I can be so bold 
as to suggest any operation while we continue to be surrounded by such dangers, 
to be in fact moving upon such a volcano. If a burst such as I look for were to 
affect none but those who were engaged in these schemes I should not think it 
worth while to speak of them with any sort of apprehension, but a fire consumes 
neighbours houses as well as that in which the fire began and it is the same with 
the conflagration I am now speaking of, and which I am quite certain must be 
brought on by the present proceedings. 

The ‘Duke of Lancaster’ & ‘John o’ Gaunt’ have made prosperous voyages, 
and they send out the former again direct to Canton—Mr. Gladstone who is 
now here has had the cataract extracted from his right eye by Mr, Alexander. 
The operation has succeeded to a wish, and I hope in a month he will be as 
well as ever he was. 

Read my letters written before you first left London. Never do any thing 
not positively covered by your orders, or consider any thing in what you do 
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but the interest of your Constituents. I told you if you acted otherwise you 
would lose your correspondents. Have I been right? 

Liverpool ii June 1836 

I am now here for the second time within a fortnight having been again to 
London. 

I have now seen all your letters to the 18 March, except what you wrote to 
me, which I hope to get tomorrow on reaching Toward. 

I am very sorry you are meeting with some contretemps or rather I am not at 
all sorry, for no one is ever made wiser by the experience of others. If you had 
attended to what I sent, you would not have lost Horsfall or Garnett, or any 
other business, but then you would not have got the experience, which is much 
more valuable than your present loss. 

I shall take immediate steps to have you fully supplied with Twist and Goods. 
I dare say a favorable time for buying is at hand—some part of both shall be 
sent forthwith and the shipping shall go on. Iron is at a very high price, but 
some little of it shall also be sent and ships shall go to you in consequence. We 
shall not charter any ourselves for I think the high freights will take out plenty, 
but wc shall bind the parties who take the Goods to you. 

I am disposed to import Cotton regularly, perhaps about 500 Bales every 
month. You would thus go on buying and shipping constantly while prices are 
moderate, but only of the very best sorts and of second and third qualities at 
considerably lower prices; nothing inferior such as has come on Consignment, 
all of which will be carefully attended to and left for your a/. 

As to remittances to Canton in respondentia or by Opium for the purpose of 
having the amount sent home in bills of exchange—these are the very transactions 
I recommended you to attempt for our account, and it is indeed rather provoking 
to see you buy Cotton at most absurdly extravagant prices and therefore at great 
risk to insure loss to us and entirely neglect the two things expressly pointed out 
to you and by which we would have cleared according to your own account 15 
p cent on the respondentia and 30 p cent on the Opium! But you gain by this 
experience although at our expense—I hope it may also do you good. Never 
buy at very high prices. The profit very rarely compensates for the risk. I shall 
have plenty of opportunities of writing to you and shall not at present detain 
you longer, as the Colonel will, I have no doubt, punish you sufficiently and 
give you ample details. 

We are all well. You will soon see Adam Gladstone and I hope he will 
prosper and do well. He is a fine fellow and good horse Jockey, in whose 
happiness I feel very greatly interested. I have just left Frognel where Mr. 
Hodgson was as well as ever, Mrs. Hodgson and the rest very well except dear 
little Henrietta, who with all her good kind temper is the victim of constant 
illness. Best wishes to Mr. Gordon of whom I hope to hear by the next overland 
dispatch. 

When I was in London last Wednesday I spoke about the government 
getting a regular system of overland dispatches—I hope it may be done in a 
proper manner, but nothing is so likely to promote it as agitation. Send home by 
all means from your Presidency, Madras & Calcutta, memorials to the Board of 
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Control or to the First Lord of the Treasury, signed by the merchants and all 
British and Indian subjects, pointing out in the strongest terms the desires and 
wants on this subject, considered Politically, Commercially and as the means of 
early communication of distant relations. Be assured we shall exert ourselves 
immediately and to the utmost on this most important and interesting subject. 

We shall also set a going a petition from the Ladies. Addy will sign. 

Gower & Co. would have taken the cotton to account had the transaction 
been for themselves, but they could not but act on the letter of the law, when 
the order was for a party who have themselves a House at Calcutta, and had no 
doubt plenty of that Cotton on tlieir own account. 

Castle Toward 13 yune 1836 

I wrote to you on the i ith from Liverpool, which I trust you will get along 
with this p ‘Orleans’ to sail the 15th, and I have now to answer your letter of the 
9th March, which reached me only a short time before I sailed. Your candid 
and business-like statement of your sentiments in respect to Mr. Garnett gave 
me the utmost pleasure and I immediately sent him a copy of all you said on that 
subject and regarding China, merely adding that you would pay to his House 
not only cheerfully, but thankfully whatever claims he would prefer as a just 
debt due to his House, On this branch of the subject I have merely to say to 
you—act always in that frank, manly, proper way, and you will not only please 
yourself and your friends, but secure as much business as you can possibly do. 

All your recommendations regarding sendings shall be attended to, and all the 
goods and twist sent. I write to Mr. Garnett to beg he will tell me what he 
means to send for what he does not forward either we, or some other friends will 
send to you. It is of no moment to us what we send, whether 'I'wist, Goods, 
money. Iron or copper. We only wish to send what is best, and to follow up 
your plan, on which I have long been willing to act. As to your China scheme, 
it is precisely what I always wanted and recommended, and I trust you will be 
able to do something in it this year, either with the money you have, or by 
drawing further. You may employ 0,000 more by drawing, or even a larger 
sum if you please, in the way you point out, only taking care that you have good 
grounds for the operation. We do not want you to do any thing but in the fullest 
confidence that we have a fair chance of adequate gain, and none at all of loss. 
Use Royal Bank Bills or Drafts on us as you please—they arc quite the same to 
us; and if you wish it and think it likely to obtain for us a better exchange, we 
can send for our account and without any expense, whatever amount may be 
desirable for our transactions of next year. We shall also, if you think it right 
send what dollars we can pick up, or some Company’s paper if the other cannot 
be had. We may also by way of trial write to Mexico and to Fletes at Rosario to 
send dollars to a given amount from thence to Canton—and I think it certain 
that such an operation will pay well—indeed we may charter a fine ship to go 
that way to take the dollars and write to our friends beforehand to prepare them. 
In this way I doubt not we could get orders for ^^200,000 or jC 300,000 value to 
be shipped to Canton to purchase Tea and Silk. 

Let me know fully all your views on such matters. If a ship or ships sailed 
from this country next April they might reach Canton in October, just in time 
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for the season. If such a trade answers, and I see no reason to doubt it, then the 
East India Coy. may shut their Canton Treasury. 

You will have full details from Glasgow and Manchester of the state of the 
Goods, and 'I'wist, and Cotton markets. We must go regularly on both export¬ 
ing and importing—doing little when we see prices more than moderate and 
much doing by others; and a great deal when prices are very low and shipments 
moderate, but always doing something and always selling oflf. 

We shall keep two accounts.—Bombay Exports and Bombay Imports 
charging interest on each and seeing how they turn out. 

My opinion of the Bombay Houses is what yours is—quite as favorable, and 
they all stand high in this country, indeed rather higher, for with us Ferguson 
Turner & Co. stand well—You know Gillanders Ogilvie & Co. are partners 
with Ewart, which makes the Bombay House undoubted. 

You are aware that no one will ever go out to you from this but by your 
express desire and I would advise you to be very cautious in parting with any 
shares in the House. You may give handsome salaries and get excellent people 
if you want them, with the purpose of giving shares at a future time, after 
knowing well the party with whom you arc to transact. 

Your business, will I have no doubt, go on increasing, only keep on the 
cautious side—enter into no operations of danger, and there can be no danger of 
your getting plenty of profit, and as much business as you can do. Act only on 
the fair liberal principles on which your business is placed by your letter of the 
9th of March and enter into no doubtful or hazardous plan and your success 
cannot be a matter of doubt, nor will you require any drummers at home. 

You know you have many rivals and active opponents—some who will take 
all advantages, but treat them all well and kindly, and in spite of every opposition, 
your business, based on liberal, just and upright principles, will stand on a rock 
from which nothing can shake it. 

We all here are as well as you can wish us only take care of your health, and 
you leave us nothing to desire. I am quite pleased with your character of Claude 
Stcuart, whom I hope to sec soon. 

You have full authority to detain our funds as you please, and to remit in 
what way you like. 


Castle Toward 14 June 1836 
I wrote to you yesterday and have now what you wrote to the house on the 
18 of March, and as this may yet reach the ‘Orleans’ I send it forward. 

Every attention will be paid to all you say of Goods and Twist and a supply 
such as you point out, as well as a moderate quantity of Iron and other metals 
shall be sent to you. This will secure your shipping. I am quite confident, and 
everything proves it, that we are on the eve of a very smart fall on Bombay and 
other India Cotton wool. I advise you to buy very low indeed, or to wait. But 
when prices are very much down and when you can land Cotton here lower, 
or as low as ever, you should not wait for ships. If you calculate on getting them 
at j^4. 10/. or you are safe, for they will be lower. I expect we shall send 
you two at least in this and next month as near as we can to 1200 tons, merely 
under your charge—no charter. These, with seeking ships, and the others 
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already gone to you, will supply you abundantly. 

We are now quite understood, and you may be fully assured you shall not 
want for any thing and every support. Yhomas wanted me to propose to ship on 
joint account with Messrs. Garnett, but I prefer to send them extracts of your 
letters and to tell them that you will credit them for whatever claim they send, 
not only cheerfully but thankfully as a just debt. I shall never have any more 
joint accounts. 

By the August or September Packets to Malta we shall begin to remit you 
Company’s Paper, and shall continue some portion monthly, till the whole can 
be exhausted. I hope we may even get it a little lower than 2/. You do very 
right in holding back our funds to remit them further on to more advantage. 
Whatever Cotton you may ship will I fear lose money; but probably you may 
prefer sending the funds by way of China, which would be sure to do well—^and 
for this your general authority to do whatever you considered undoubtedly safe 
and likely to prove to our advantage not only entitles, but invites you. 

We shall always desire Dent & Co. to remit our funds as they themselves 
think best: In Tea, Silk, Bills; merely giving them the state of markets and our 
opinion. What money may be sent from South America will be under your 
control and charge, so that half of the Commission will go to you. 

Glasgow 16 June 1836 

There are still some subjects in your letters on which I have not yet said any 
thing—I am perfectly well pleased with the Exchange operation you propose 
in your letter of the 6th February, but the Company’s paper on Calcutta is now 
at 2/. which however will give quite as good an out turn as your calculation 
makes, and of course leave a clear gain after paying all commissions of 6 p Cent. 
You may therefore be assured you will get at least to the full amount of the 
j^50,ooo in the course of the next month for the purpose you mention; one half 
for your own account and the other half for ours. You will conduct the whole 
matter corresponding with Dent &: Co, to whom we shall not at all mention 
the subject. 

Would it not sometimes answer as well or better if we were in the shipping 
season from October to December to remit such Government bills on Calcutta 
to Dent & Co. for the purpose of having home bills on London? In this way the 
loss of interest would not exceed i o months, and the profit would be as great, 
which would make a difference of 3f p Cent calculating at 5 p Cent interest. 

But the interest would not exceed four p Cent and I apprehend F. H. & Co. 
will only charge you that rate. But I send this letter on to Mr. Hodgson who 
will tell you at once what he will do. The last £$000 sent to you for our account 
will of course be applicable to our share of the operation, and I tell Mr. Hodgson 
today to apply for the other £20^000 as he may find it prudent not to excite any 
observation from the Coy., or lead, with the other large sums wanted, to any 
alteration in their rate of drawing—I propose that the whole amount shall be 
ready for the ist of July Mediterranean mail, and the other setts of Exchange 
shall go forthwith by the best opportunities. 

I have also submitted to Mr. Hodgson a plan, which, to be profitable, must 
be a profound secret; it is to ship from South America to Canton a large amount 
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of dollars—it is true they can only be Mexican not Spanish, but as the intrinsic 
value is the same, a prejudice which has no solid foundation to rest upon cannot 
possibly have any duration with such a sharp and intelligent people as the 
Chinese—I have no doubt that we can get contracts which may enable us to 
carry the business to a great extent next year, and I would propose to do it by 
sending orders in January & February or March & April to prepare certain 
quantities at Vera Cruz, Rosaria, Valparaiso and Lima. We could charter three 
capital ships to go from this in May & June, one to go to the two former and 
one to the latter places—the last, sailing in July, could go to all the ports to take 
up what dollars remained. They would reach Canton in October, Novemr. & 
December, we could get bills home in April at 6m/sight which would not lose 
above 9 mos. interest and yield a better gain than the other operation. You will 
give us your opinion of this plan which if we approve of it on full reflection and 
examination of it in all its bearings, may be carried to a very great extent, 
perhaps with other parties to the amount of ;^400m/ or /^OoOyOOO. 

Y ou are fully aware that we are engaged in executing all your orders for Goods 
& Twist, and you may depend on our shipping between this time and September 
all that you have suggested. I shall write to you fully by every opportunity and 
by the monthly Malta Packet regularly; and Mr. Hodgson Sc Thomas will 
leave you nothing to wish for in the way of intelligence from London Sc Liver¬ 
pool. 

You are fully aware that my present opinion is that we shall see freights low 
in October and November from the immense number of ships gone and going 
—and that we shall see Surat Cotton considerably lower than it is now. On 
these grounds we shall act ourselves and wish you to act. 

We shall not charter any more ships for you but we may get some consigned. 
I am very confident you will be able to buy Cotton good and very cheap in 
October & Novemr.—The sale in London today will no doubt assist you. 

(p Bombay Packet) Castle Toward 22 1836 

You already know that I am by the overland letters in possession of what you 
wrote to me down to the 18th March, I sent to Mr. Garnett a copy of what you 
said to me on the 9th, considering that to be the best mode of executing your 
wishes and I now send to you a copy of his answer by which you will see he 
treats the whole matter in a liberal spirit, for if it is true what he says, as I have 
no doubt it is, then you may be sure that he had a good right to have put past 
for your account much more Cotton than he has done. You will sustain a heavy 
loss on what he has laid aside, but it is a loss you ought to sustain, and it will be 
a lesson to you, never to send off bad and inferior trash to any one, or to forward 
any Cotton without a more minute and careful inspection of the quality—You 
will get by this ship quotations of Cotton prices, but we look fora further fall at 
the great sale on the 24th at London, where 25,000 Bales are to be exposed. If 
our supplies from you are large prices must go very low. This consideration and 
the number of ships gone prevent our sending you any vessels on charter, for we 
are convinced freights must be very low and most abundant, enabling you to 
send Cotton for our account at very low rates. 

The £50,000 of India Coy’s Bills on Calcutta, recommended by your letters 
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of the 6 February to be sent for an Exchange operation with Canton are ordered, 
and will go by the first overland dispatch. 

Goods are preparing as well as Twist for you and we shall also send some of 
what you suggest from A4anchcster. We are not more willing to send our own 
Goods and Twist than those of others, we are only desirous of sending what 
will sell best and do good as a matter of profit. 

I am quite satisfied that the opinion you express of the Bombay Houses is a 
correct one—only as Gillanders Ogilvy Sc Co. are partners with Ewart, and 1 
rather suspect McGregor Brounrigg Sc Co. are a partnersliip concern of 
Cockerell Sc Co. of London. If so they are quite good, I shall desire Mr. 
Hodgson to let you know, I believe Me Vicar to be a very speculative man 
of no property, and you must be very cautious in what you do with him. 

We are sending—if we can get it—a small lot of Twist to Dent Sc Co. 
Turner has admitted to partnership young William Thomson son of Mr. 
Thomson, Royal Bank, and they have still Gladstone’s business, but that I think 
nobody will keep long or get much by. Grant told me your explanations 
appeared to him most satisfactory. I see you have many persons coming to 
Bombay and plenty of hands to be had if you wish. 

(p ‘Albion’) Castle Toward ii 1836 

I wrote you fully by the last packet and shortly since, a few days ago, of 
which you have copy enclosed. 

You arc aware that by the packet. Company’s Bills on Calcutta were sent to 
your firm for account of James Finlay Sc Co. to the amount of /^20,000, and 
that by an extra packet since, the London House has sent you ;^25,ooo in Bills 
on Bombay: Both these sums to be employed as you proposed in your letter of 
the 6 February last, I hope the operation may prove to be a profitable one. 

On the 6 inst and only 4 days after the sailing of the steam packet to Alex¬ 
andria the Company prevailed on Government to send off one of their Steamers 
on the same voyage, which proves some pressing and sudden matter has arisen 
to call for so urgent a proceeding. What the business is no one can guess, it is 
probable both dispatches will meet in Egypt, if not before, and at any rate be 
taken by one conveyance to India. We have had here much discussion about 
the regular dispatch of steamers to India, a measure to which many of the 
Directors and some of the first India Houses in London are opposed, but the 
plan will receive much support from the wants of the country on this recent 
occasion, if they find that the public interests of England Sc India call for such 
a plan, it is proposed soon to send an overland dispatch by the ‘Euphrates’. 

Your friend and mine Colonel Robertson sails the 20th for Bombay in a fine 
new ship and by him I shall write to you fully. 


Glasgow II 1836 

I have just now got yesterday’s letters from London and Liverpool, and you 
will see from what is said to you from all parts that the fall on East India Cotton 
is great and the loss to importers very heavy and likely to be more so. Prices 
droop every week. Surats which was a short time since at 7 we bought at 5 Jd., 
and as matters now appear likely to go still lower. I think you should look on 
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and not buy a bale but at a great reduction of price and freight, so that good 
Cotton, and that only can be had here. Pretty clean, strong and well stapled 4^ 
Sc si — ^the very best at 6 to 6^, but it must be very superior. Heavy sums must be 
lost by those who have gone largely into importing, and you may think yourself 
well off in being short of tonnage, which would prevent you shipping at high 
prices. 

I fear from the large amount of Twist & Goods sent to India and China, 
especially to Calcutta that the exchange will fall. Our next shipment of Twist 
& Goods will I think be made at lower prices, but hitherto the market has not 
falleji and the demand is steady. 

We have now at Toward plenty of Roe Deer and they do not appear to hurt 
the woods. 1 learn there is at Calcutta a very nice spotted Deer and I have 
requested Mr. Hodgson to write to Mr. Muller for some. If you can find me 
any bird or beast that you think will do well I shall be glad to get them. I hear 
there are plenty of partridges of a large size from Nepaul to be had alive at 
Calcutta and I have written for some. The plantations and evergreens have 
come on rapidly this year, our crops and pasture never were so good, and on the 
whole we have come on very nicely. When you can send any very nice rare 
beautiful plant that you think will do, I shall be glad to get it. 

The operation of Exchange with Canton, just closed gives us clear 2% 
besides interest, but had you sent money or Opium in place of Cotton the result 
would doubtless liave been much better. I hope the present may do more good, 
although I do not expect the exchange to keep up to 4/iod. 

I understand the Company have drawn very large sums on India and as a 
heavy amount of property has to be remitted for, the Exchange may not take the 
turn upwards I looked for. 

I am on my way to Newton you may look for a budget of letters by Colonel 
Robertson. 


Castle Toward 16 1836 

I have taken my chance of this letter reaching the ‘Albion’, and if it should 
not, it does not matter much for I have at present but little to say but that we 
are all well. Since I wrote to you I have been to Newton and Deanston and felt 
highly pleased by all I saw at each. The works are in the most beautiful 
condition and daily getting better, without any additional annual expense and 
very small outlay of capital the quantity will be still further materially increased 
and of course the cost of production much reduced. This only by the intro¬ 
duction of improved machinery chiefly of Mr. Smiths invention. 

Thomas will tell you the state of the Cotton market which you see every day 
creeps lower and no effort or contrivance seems capable of arresting this regular 
decline. The general opinion is that prices must fall and as long as that con¬ 
viction remains the effect of further decline is infallible. 

It is most fortunate for you that you have had few orders and no encourage¬ 
ment to buy, and I trust when you do come into the market it will be with very 
superior advantages. According to all present appearances you will require to 
land Cotton here as cheap as ever it was purchased at any time. Thomas lately 
bought for us a lot of pretty well stapled and tolerably clean Surat at 5^'' 3>nd such 
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Cotton at 4 5 c 4jd would at any time be cheap, but for clean, strong and long 
stapled Cotton 5^d might still be given to any moderate extent, the very best 
however that ever came from Bombay, should not be landed here above 6d. 

All masters agree that the business of weaving by power has been a losing one 
and the fall on Cotton will only now make the business what it should be if the 
price of Goods should remain at present rates, but that I fear is impossible. 
However I am confident there will be no fall in proportion to that on Cotton. 
The losses on Cotton and Charters will be great, and in proportion as your 
neighbours have engaged largely in either will their credit suffer and their 
means be lessened. 

I am glad to see that the Exports to Bombay have not this year been heavy, 
still you will act wisely in always selling. Our October sending will be prepared 
and sent to you in good time and I have no doubt at lower prices than those now 
sent. 


Castle Toward 20 July 1836 

I wrote to you on the 17th by Colonel Robertson and I send you the sub¬ 
stance of it on the other side. 

The Cotton market has since then rallied at Liverpool and the great holders 
have been endeavouring to support prices by speculation. The apparent founda¬ 
tion of this is the injury which the late heavy rains in America and the inroads 
of the Indians have caused to the growing crop. We have always found that 
such damages are grossly exaggerated, and I do not doubt it will prove to be so 
on this occasion. The value of your Cottton in this market must depend on the 
extent of supply of it—it must always bear a relative proportion to that of other 
Cotton, if the quantity be however very great, that proportion must be lowered 
somewhat, to bring a greater consumption on your qualities. Perhaps I went too 
low in my last conjecture as to probable prices. I am glad to tell you that Dr. 
Alexander has not so unfavourable an opinion of Ritchie, and I hope he will 
soon reach London. 

I do not despair of being yet able to write by this ship, but from Glasgow you 
will get ample details: if I can I shall send you some copies of the Atheneum. 

Business is now in such a state that I can see no call for you to remain in 
India, longer than you incline to do, or than you can place your business on a 
safe and comfortable footing, in such a way as you are confident it will be well 
conducted. 

You would place the management in the hands of Mr. Gordon, and such 
other associate as you might think proper, leaving it on a footing of the utmost 
respectability and safety, retaining yourself not less than one half. Your return to 
Europe would be of great moment to the House, and to you; and you might 
go back again when you judged your presence necessary—or not as you judged 
fit. In all events a properly conducted establishment at Calcutta would be of the 
utmost moment and the greatest advantage if that could be satisfactorily 
accomplished; from all you have said of Watson and Steuart, they could not be 
of any sort of use, but you could find plenty of good hands in India, or they 
could be sent from this. 
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Castle Toward 30 July 1836 

I have written to you several times by ships from London and Liverpool 
since the last months Mediterranean Mail which I trust conveyed to you the 
£20ml. Company’s paper for J. F. & Co and 25m/. on your own; and that all 
was received in good time for the China operation. 

I stated to you in my last, that I did hope you might be looking forward to 
this Country, after you found your business placed on a secure and proper 
footing, giving such shares to your remaining partners as you might see fit, 
leaving yourself not less than one half. It would be of very great moment to have 
an able intelligent connection in Calcutta, whether by partnership or otherwise 
but I think you will prefer the latter unless under very peculiar circumstances 
of able discreet and cautious associates. I mention all these matters thus early 
that you may reflect, and fully consider them in time, and let me know your 
views and wishes. 

We could not have any difficulty in sending from this young men of business 
habits industry and probity to aid you and Mr. Gordon in any way you would 
desire. 

You will have by this letter a state of the changes in the value of Cotton and 
Twist since we last wrote as well as in the Lancashire market. You will see 
that prices arc creeping lower, and I feel very well convinced that if the supplies 
from you and from other parts of India be considerable our prices must go still 
lower. Everything however depends on the reports we may have from America 
of the state of the crop in the States, for the prices some months forward. 

A change you see has taken place in the money market and if the advanced 
rate of Interest be maintained a great deal of the speculative spirit which has for 
some months prevailed in the Country must evaporate: In the meantime the 
effect is not yet very apparent. 

The two Eastern articles which have done best this year are Silk and Indigo. 
Banca Tin from Batavia is also likely to do well, but these may prove the worst 
next season. 

The demand for Goods & Twist has continued pretty fair with us and I hope 
will be steady. Of Tea you will hear from London. We are all well here; and 
your Mother and Addy send their kindest love to you. Ian Campbell and the 
little ones only left us three days since, and Janet with Southhall went with 
them to Aird Lamont. We look for John & Isabella soon and he & Richard 
Gardner are to mount the Hill with me on the 12th. My best regards and 
wishes to Mr. Gordon. 


Castle Toward 29 August 1836 

A slight injury to my foot, which has confined me to the sofa for the last week, 
compels me to use John’s pen to write to you today, and although I am sure that 
a perfect cure will be tedious yet I trust I shall not be confined to the present 
position for any great length of time. 

The latest letter we have from you is dated 30 March and therefore you see 
we are very far back in our correspondence or intelligence respecting what has 
been doing in your market. 

Here markets have fluctuated very much, since I last wrote you, and the 
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value of money has considerably changed; for the details I refer you to the 
letters from London, Liverpool and Glasgow, which will reach you by this 
conveyance. In consequence of some of the operations of the Bank of England 
not yet very clearly understood, considerable apprehensions appear to be enter¬ 
tained that money will become more scarce, and the rate of interest considerably 
higher than for some time past. The Bank of England at present discount at 4J 
p Cent and it is generally thought will raise it to 6%. Here no change has yet 
taken place but should it remain as it now is in London we must soon follow. 
This change, if it does take place will aifect more, than it appears at present 
likely to do, since it will repress enterprise, diminish demand, lower prices, and 
discourage speculation—It is impossible yet to judge in regard to duration and 
extent, but in the meantime prudent people will pause, and not extend their 
operations unnecessarily. 

Looking at the whole extent of Cotton and Cotton Twist to India, including 
Calcutta as well as Bombay the amount appears very greatly beyond what it 
ever was before. 'To the former the amount has been nearly as great in the first 
six months of this year, as it was last year altogether. This circumstance, and 
other considerations induce me to think that, until we see a material falling off 
in the amount exported to the East, we shall be very limited indeed in our 
sendings to you, but the little that may be already contracted for; the value & 
extent of which will be stated to you by the House in Glasgow, by the present 
dispatch. 

We are all exceedingly well here: Southhall & Janet we saw very lately; and 
Mr. & Sophia Hodgson are now with us, as well as Mrs. McGregor and her 
two handsome daughters—Isabella & her three sons. Elizabeth McGregor, 
Sophia and Addy walked up to the top of Buachalien today, which is no very 
bad account of their health and strength. They returned with large supplies of 
beautiful heather, with which they adorned their heads in such style as would 
have made some impression at a Ball, in the Island of Bombay, I guess. They 
commanded me to say that they regretted you were not present to encourage 
and assist them in this great undertaking. 

We had most miserably wretched sport up the Muirs thus year. The summer 
has been unusually wet & cold; and game of all kinds, with the exception of 
Roes, hares & wild turkeys are remarkably scarce. The first day I only killed two 
brace—^John 3J. The man Sym went two days after to Strensal, and by dint of 
hard labour he bagged 12 brace. 

Our last accounts of Mr. Ritchie are dated Dresden the i o Inst and left him 
very poorly. He expected shortly after to get to Hamburgh by going down by 
water, and thought he might be in London about this time. He wrote himself 
pretty cheerfully, but I lament to say that the Medical Gentlemen both abroad 
and in London, appear to entertain but a bad opinion of his case. 

You are aware that his brother John died at Rothesay a few weeks ago. 
Watson is in England with very little hope of being able to reach India, and 
Muller will be left to do everything himself. 

Our sales of Twist and Goods have been very large in the course of this 
month and our contracts to deliver very considerable. As matters look at present 
I certainly look for a fall in prices and nothing I think can avert this, but some 
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unfavourable account of the crop in America. If I have any of your letters soon, 
I shall write by the ships that are constantly sailing. 

All here unite in kindest love to you. I think your Mother better than she 
has been for many years. 

I have received six Books by the ‘John Campbell’ agreeably to your letter, but 

1 am still deiicient in some others especially Bell of Antermony’s travels. The 
stones came to hand and have been much noticed. 

Castle Toward 8 September 1836 

Since I wrote you by the overland dispatch on the 28th of August I have got 
your letter by the ‘Caledonian’ of the nth May but all the intermediate letters 
from the 30th of March to that date are by the non-arrival of the Ships still 
kept back. 

It is a matter of deep regret and of some degree of anxiety that the ‘Upton 
Castle’ had not reached Bombay at the date of your letter, but as she was always 
fortunate in making long passages I hope you would in a short time after you 
wrote have the pleasure to see Mr. & Mrs. Gordon in the best health. 

I am most happy to see that business appears to prosper and extend in Bombay, 
but you will be sorry to see that the short staple and inferior quality of Indian 
Cotton prevents the increased use of it in our manufactures here, at least in any 
very material degree.—I am very glad to find that you have sent us only Cotton 
of the best quality but regret that it should have been sent to London when 
Clyde is much the best market for quality of this kind.—I am sorry also you 
should have shipped at so high a freight for such a rate cannot hold, and you 
know that at this time of the year the supply of American Cotton is always 
abundant. From January to May it is deficient. 

I doubt not however we shall sell this Cotton without loss for we do not now 
look for any material change in prices during the present year. 

It now appears that all the predicted injury to the crop in the States for last 
crop has proved unfounded, we have such stories every year, and they generally 
turn out in the same way. The crop of 1835 has proved to be 1,339,000 Bales, 
and that of the present year is estimated at 1,400,000 Bales. It is true early frost 
or very bad weather may lessen that quantity and if that should prove to be the 
case, then your prices would be very beneficially affected, as the deficiency from 
America might be found to be more or less considerable. Looking at proba¬ 
bilities I do not myself see any great chance of prices being lower than they now 
are, calculating of course on the continuance of peace, and on our present 
extent of trade and increasing consumption. 

I am in hopes your trade may continue and even increase and on a full 
consideration of your position and recommendations we have resolved to follow 
out our first intentions and send your second indent and such portion of I. i & 

2 & 76 as we can properly prepare in time before Novemr. 

I am very glad that the Stunes Coy. supply you so well and that the operation 
is likely to turn out as profitable a one to them. T'homas will give you full 
reports on everything and especially on the subject of owning ships to be 
employed in the Bombay Trade. You are no doubt aware that such a matter 
Gould never suit J. F. & Co. and I think you will be satisfied when you know 
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more, and fully reflect on the subject that it will be as little conducive to the 
Interest of Ritchie Steuart & Co. to do so. 

T'homas will make you aware of the real cost of ships, of the charges on them, 
and the very little chance there can be of regular and steady profit unless in the 
hands of those who make a separate independent business of it, and who send 
their vessels to those places where the chance of good freight is best. 

Bombay has been frequently for years a station where freights were lower 
than the rate at which the most saving of ship owners could sail his vessel. 

I am glad to know that Mr. Steuart was then at hand and I hope the next 
overland dispatch may tell us of his and your plans and projects. 

On the whole the business of this year has been extensive and prosperous and 
I hope you will in Bombay feel a beneficial result from it. 

Metals still keep up and it is quite out of the question to ship any of them: No 
doubt Iron will fall, but when, seems a diflicult problem to solve, immense 
extension in the produce has been the effect of the present unprccedently high 
prices, but in spite of all this prices keep up and the demand at home and from 
abroad especially from France and America is immense. 

Mr. Hodgson and Sophia left us the day before yesterday, they are both the 
better for their jaunt and he is now quite well again, and entirely different from 
the person you left two years since. 

We have very bad accounts of Ritchie, such indeed as I fear leave very faint 
hopes of ultimate recovery. He has reached London from Germany but in an 
exhausted state of debility and great pain. Paralisis in both legs, and a wound in 
the back caused by the spinal bone forcing itself through the skin from the 
extreme thin state of the patient and long lying on the back. 

My little wound in the foot is mending fast. Dr. Gibson says a very short 
time will now give me the use of it in moderation, and with due caution. I hope 
I may yet write by this ship. 

Little Kirkman John desires me to tell you that we are all well and that he 
has no more to say. 


Castle TToward 28 September 1836 
If you have got my August & September letters I may begin by telling you 
that my foot is now well, that I have left my room, and only require care & 
moderate exercise to bring my limbs to their proper use. 

Your letters to the 28 of May are now to hand and we all exceedingly rejoice 
to know of the safe arrival of Mr. & Mrs. Gordon and I hope everything will 
now go on to your mind and that your work will not be such as to be oppressive 
or compel you to neglect the consideration necessary to do it well. 

Since my letter of the 29 Aug & 8 Septr the price & demand for Cotton 
have both increased contrary to my expectation and in spite of the advanced rate 
of interest which, as your letters will tell you has been established in London 
and Lancashire. I refer you to other letters for details. 

It is quite impossible to predict in this most fluctuating article, but I can not 
help seeing that great part of the Cotton lately bought has to be resold, and that 
what has been taken by Spinners is the anticipation of purchase which in the 
common course of things would have supported the market in Octr & Novr. 
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Everything depends on the extent of early supply from America, and our expec¬ 
tations on that head from the last accounts arc not encouraging and we are led 
to expect that the supply will not exceed, if it amounts to as much as we have 
received in the present year. Should this prove to be correct we must depend 
much more than usual on your supply, and the best qualities of your Cotton 
such as have strong and good staple will come into more extensive use. We are 
ourselves everyday increasing our use of it, and if we are successful in our 
present attempts we may be able in some months hence to use 40 to 50 Bales 
weekly at our Works of good stapled Cotton. You see therefore it is likely to 
become an object to get a good supply of the best quality to the Clyde and save 
the expense of the transportation from Liverpool & London. 

As to Goods & Twist you will know from Glasgow what is doing and meant 
to be done. You will see that our prices, high as you think them will barely 
give us back our money and interest, at the rates now current here. You may 
rest satisfied we shall keep you fully supplied with both Twist & Goods, of the 
kinds you may point out and in such quantities as we may j udge prudent, looking 
to the prices here, and the quantity going out. It does not appear to me very 
likely that the Charterer of the ‘M. S. Elphinstone’ will do much more than save 
himself and get back his own money unless prices should rise, but the Glasgow 
letter will tell you particularly. 

You will see that all the Cotton remaining on your account at L’pool has 
been sold, and at considerable loss but the quality was very bad and such as you 
ought never to have shipped to cost more than within p lb. of what it has 
sold for. Your shipment for us to London will, I hope do some good, but at 
Liverpool or Clyde it would have brought better prices. 

I very strongly urged on Thomas the propriety of selling your Cotton at 
Liverpool. Your quality was such as could hardly be moved at all, except in a 
brisk market and whatever may be the turn of the market I think that sale was 
a prudent and a proper one. 

I have lately read the journey of Major Skinner by Egypt Syria & Persia to 
Bombay in 1832. It is written with some spirit, and is on the whole pretty well 
done although his account of Bagdad Damascus Babylon etc and of the Arabs 
is but meagre, and I must say very inferior to yours. 

Of Ritchie Mr. Hodgson will send you the latest report. To Mr. Steuart, if 
he be still in Bombay I beg to be kindly remembered. 

We are well here and unite in the kindest love and best wishes to you. 
Isabella John & the little fellows are all merry; and Mrs. Meiklam & John 
Struthers came last night. Janet will be quite delighted with the 12 Amade- 
wades and will send Southhall to meet them at Greenock. 

Thomas and Mr. Hodgson, as well as the Glasgow letter will supply what is 
wanting in my correspondence. I have only to assure you that a most liberal 
interpretation will always be put on all you do for us which I know to be con¬ 
trary to your present conviction. Best regards to Mr. Gordon. 

Castle Toward 3 October 1836 

I send you a letter I got today from Mr, Hodgson who sent to me your letter 
to him of the 5th April per the ‘Richard Walker’. 
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In all that Mr. Hodgson states on the subject of the state and prospects of the 
money market in this Country, I quite concur,—We may and I hope will get 
over all the hazard of our present position without any convulsion and without 
even any serious loss or inconvenience, but that depends on the state of 
exchanges and the demand there may exist for gold to supply our foreign 
demands. There does not exist any way of effectually stopping this drain but 
lessening the amount of Bank Notes in circulation and it is impossible to effect 
such a change without causing great pressure and alarm, and creating such 
panic and distress as may lead to a general reduction of prices and to many 
failures at home and abroad. I am sanguine enough to hope that matters will 
not be forced to such an extremity and that the trade of the country will go 
forward as hitherto in a state of prosperity and comfort, but I am sure those who 
act prudently will act cautiously and not adventure largely in distant operations 
or hold anything it is possible to dispose of on fair terms. I see you have difficulty 
in getting Bills even at the low exchange of 2/1 and that you expect the rate 
still lower next year, which does not augur well for the sending of goods to your 
Market by those who look for Bills in return, nor does it hold out any very 
sanguine hope of much benefit arising from the Govt. Bills we sent to you in 
the hope of a profitable return through Canton. But on all such matters we 
must take our chance. You will see that the good Cottons from Bombay and 
Madras have brought fair prices in London and Liverpool, while those of 
inferior quxdity have fallen and would have gone still lower in price had they 
not been either bought in or withdrawn. I conclude that Mr. Hodgson wrote 
to you fully on all other subjects in a separate letter, but I rejoice to see that 
you may depend on a large amount of consignments from the Strines Coy. and 
I hope also from Messrs. Wm, Feildcn & Co. I shall write to you again soon 
and by every vessel going from this. The ‘Gentoo’ and the ^Mount Steuart 
Elphinstone’ will I expect sail in the course of the present month. 

With best respects to Mr. Gordon. 


Castle Toward 6 October 1836 

I had last night the pleasure to receive your House’s letter of the 8th June 
with information of what you had done for us in Opium of which I entirely 
approve and hope what you now do and may afterwards undertake will do well. 
The great matter is not to venture very far in that article, or at high prices, for 
the Chinese are very poor and advance in prices must limit the consumption. 

What an immense increase there now is to the trade with China, at Java, 
Singapore, all ports in India the activity is surprising and the amount of produce 
and manufactures as well as directly from this, immensely on the increase. 

Your intructions to Dent & Co. to the 30th of May are exactly what I could 
wish them to be. 

I am glad to see you have so large a crop of cotton and of such good quality. 
You will find on the other side a report of the sale yesterday of the ‘Mount 
Steuart Elphinstones’ Cargo from which you will sec that prices are giving way 
in Glasgow as well as at London and Liverpool, still however I am well 
convinced Cotton of good staple and quality, clean and of good colour will bring 
fair prices. 
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I hope prices with you may give way so as to enable you to send us some 
quantity very good and very cheap. 

The money market continues as last advised. Goods and Twist both brisk. 

Castle Toward 9 October 1836 

I had last night by the arrival of the ‘Gentoo’ the pleasure to receive your 
letter of the 26th May, and altho’ by other vessels there are letters to the 29th 
of June, your communication loses none of its interest. It is very fortunate that 
you were then restrained by our advices, from shipping Cotton which must at 
the rate of purchase and freight have resulted in considerable loss. No doubt 
some lots of very superior quality and bought before the advance at very 
moderate rates, sold ex ‘Mount Steuart Elphinstone’ have paid well, but I am 
confident all that has been bought after the advance unless of rare and valuable 
quality indeed, must lose money and in my opinion prices have not yet reached 
their lowest. The panic in the money market altho’ not increased since 1 last 
wrote to you, is beginning now extensively to operate on commercial trans¬ 
actions, scarcity prevails more or less on the Continent as well as here and the 
drain for gold has been too great to allow me to hope that the present state of 
things can soon subside. The proportion now between the liabilities of the Bank 
and their stock of Bullion never has been so little favorable to sound principles, 
and it is evident the two amounts must be brought much closer together than 
they now are before we can say that we approach to a safe much less a comfort¬ 
able state in our financial operations. With this state of things before me I must 
say I feel happy that I wrote to you and acted as I have done, and I am sure you 
will see good cause to rejoice in the c.aution to which you may have been led. 

'I'he Liverpool market is now dull and if the whole of the Bombay Cotton 
now arrived be forced upon it, we shall see prices materially lower. I liope your 
opium sending will do well, at any rate it will be the means of enabling you to 
form a better opinion for the future. 

That Mr. & Mrs. Gordon like India I am truly happy to know, they will 
add much to your comfort. Your letter says nothing of Mr. Steuart’s intentions, 
but 1 suppose we shall soon see him home. The ‘Hugh Lindsay’ did reach you a 
few days after the date of your letter, and I am glad to find that the French are 
going to establish weekly Steam Packets from Marseilles to Alexandria which 
will make our overland letters still more speedy. 

Whenever your Box comes to hand every attention shall be paid to your 
wishes. T he shawl shall be sent carefully to Isabella, and the Grand Flag from 
the celestial empire shall only appear when the sun is brilliant and the sky clear. 

James, Janet, and all their flock, but Hugh who is at Catrinc bank with his 
Grandmother Mrs. Bogle, are here, and we all unite in kindest love and best 
wishes to you. I think I already told you of having read Major Skinners 2 Vol: 
giving an account of his journey from Alexandria to Bombay. It was well to 
write but hardly worth publishing. I advise you to read the Times articles on 
Money and City news; that of the 6th instant gives a very good notion of the 
Bank and our present position. 

Mr. Hodgson does not give any better report of poor Ritchie altho’ his state 
is now much more comfortable and he has not the constant pain with which he 

M 
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was tormented. The ships from this will soon be getting ready and by them we 
shall write fully, sending what we have to send from this part. Iron has fallen 
22/- Ton but still it is far beyond your rates. 


Glasgow 28 October 1836 

I have been here for some days having left your Mother, Southhall & Janet 
all well at Toward, with Kirk, James, Agnes and little Janet. They have since 
been joined by Janet & Addy with Mrs. Bogle, little Hugh & George. I 
return today, and James either today or tomorrow. 

From Thomas we had accounts yesterday that he had just got your overland 
letters to the 13 July, and I hope we shall get ours tonight, and in time to write 
by this ship and by overland tomorrow—you will be aware before this reaches 
you that my prophecies of approaching pressure and mischief are now partly 
fulfilled, and in the progress of more complete accomplishment that the 
pressure of money especially in London & Lancashire is very great, and that it 
increases and extends from day to day—In fact the speculative spirit has gone too 
far, had led to too great an issue of paper, abundance has caused depreciation. 
Exchanges have been affected, the rates have fallen, and a heavy steady regular 
exportation of Bullion has been the natural result. The only remedy to correct 
the evil is to retrace our steps, to lessen the amount of circulating paper, to 
restore its value and stop by that means the exportation of the precious metals 
by restoring the Exchanges. 

This process will occasion a more than usual scarcity of money, and a fall in 
the prices of all commodities, of which the supply is more than what is required 
for immediate use. 

The demand for, and prices of Cotton and Goods have been already injuri¬ 
ously affected—for Twist the contracts arc still heavy and we see little change, 
but all parties look forward to a depreciation in everything, and the prudent 
part of Mercantile Men looks on at present buying nothing and not entering on 
any fresh enterprise, till the clouds pass away and we can see more clearly what 
is likely to follow. 

It was not, you will now sec without reason that I have for so long a time 
talked with doubt and apprehension of the future, and attempted to warn you of 
such a period as this: you will now have reason to be pleased that you had not 
more ships, and did not do more business, I only fear you may see cause to regret 
that you did so much more than will prove profitable to yourself, or to your 
friends. 

But you will be the better able to enter the field with spirit, and to advantage 
when the proper time arrives, when prices and freights are low and few parties 
buying. I suspect some of your neighbours will not in future be so bold as they 
have been in buying Cotton for their own account, but there can be no better 
article to purchase, when you get it of proper quality, at low prices and freight. 
I do not now talk of the actual fall in price that has taken place, for that is 
inconsiderable, but the much greater fall I anticipate from the alarm now 
prevailing, and which will I think continue and increase, without the chance of 
it subsiding till prices have been materially affected and reduced. 

In such a state of things you will readily see that Cotton of the best kinds arc 
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alone easy of sale, good Cotton is difficult to move in quantity, but bad Cotton 
—such as you have been sending for your own account can hardly be disposed 
of at all. 

You are aware of what we sent you lately in Goods and TTwist from Liver¬ 
pool} and by this ship we make you a pretty considerable sending, which I hope 
you may be able to sell to advantage—We would be happy to send you some¬ 
thing by the ‘Vanguard’ chartered for you in Liverpool, and by the ‘Cleveland’ 
now daily looked for in Clyde but we have sent all that we propose to dispatch at 
present, and prices from the quantity sent arc not likely to be very tempting 
with you. I am glad to see that Messrs. Feilden & Co. are beginning again to 
ship to you, but I fear you have lost Garnetts, by your eagerness to act, when it 
would have been better to have let it alone. 

Our crops are late, and will not I fear amount to an average; in other 
respects the Country, up to the present time, is prosperous and tranquil—I 
refer you to the other letters by this ship and to what I shall write to you 
tomorrow. 

Rate of Interest 

London 5 p Ct. Diset. 

Liverpool 5 to 6% 13 Mths Bills 
Manchester 5 to 6%/ including commission 
Glasgow 4 p Ct, but expected soon to be 5. 

Castle Toward 29 October 1836 

What precedes is copy of what I wrote to you yesterday by ‘Mt. S. Elphin- 
stone’, intended, as I then understood, to sail today; but the time is, I now learn, 
postponed to the end of next week. I was in hopes of hearing from you, to the 
middle of July, by the overland dispatch just arrived, but I am mortified to find 
that there are no letters from you, for our London friends, or for us. From what 
you write to Thomas, and what your Mr. Alexander says to Ritchie, we 
learn that freights were falling and would soon be very low, and that one of 
your neighbours had bought to the extent of 22m/ Bales. According to all 
present appearances the losses in these purchases must be very heavy and I 
would not be very much surprised if all the bills drawn should not very readily 
be accepted. I imagine that prices will go down very low in Bombay, and 
freights to where they were before the late rise—in which case purchases of 
really good Cotton cannot fail to do well, but you must calculate on a very 
material fall in this Country, below the last rates. 

When you can land the choicest Cotton, of peculiarly good staple and clean 
at to 6d, you are quite safe in shipping for much of such Cotton can never be 
had, and it will supplant Borveels. Well stapled Surat, and clean, to be 
landed in L’pool & London at 4^ to 5d would also be very desirable, and at 4d 
could be taken in any quantity—other qualities in proportion lower. I mention 
these rates—not that I expect anything can be had at them, but to point out, 
that at such prices we should not be afraid of quantity. You must be very 
guarded in all you do, and send only what is very cheap, and very good at 
moderate freights. If prices of Twist & Goods come down much in this Country 
we may still increase our sendings but not for some time. You will be advised 
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today of what goes by ‘M.S. Elphinstone’ & what has been sent from Liverpool. 

I expect Mr. Barry at Greenock, whenever the ‘Cleveland’ comes in and I 
hope to see him then; and to get him to come over here. 

It would perhaps have been better, had Yhomas not chartered any ship at all, 
but it cannot now be helped, and you must make the most of them. 

I suspect that we shall see a good deal of money lost by the remittances to 
Canton in Opium and Cotton; and that the adventurers of this year will be 
disgusted with both. Xhis is the time to act firmly, and although I would never 
adventure much in such a trade, I would be inclined at so favorable a period to 
increase to the extent of double whiit I ever did, or was inclined to do before. 
I think it likely that few articles will suffer more, from the present depression 
and pressure than Silk, Tea and all the metals; Iron especially must fall greatly 
and rapidly. 

Those who look calmly at all that has been, and is now passing around them 
must be convinced that matters cannot settle down into the former channel, 
and those who are prudent will not be eager to act, but will look on calmly till 
it is evident the storm is beginning to subside. No failures of any consequence 
have yet taken place, but this cannot long continue to be the case; and the want 
of confidence, and alarm which such must create, when they do occur, have all 
yet to come upon us, and augment the present apprehensions. The last accounts 
from America are favorable to the crop. Here I write surrounded by snow 
which fell heavily last night. Therm, at 9 a. m. 34 and in the night 27^^, as low 
as we have it in the heart of winter. 


Castle Toward 2 No^jernher 1836 

When T wrote last to you, it was under the persuasion that the ‘Mt. Steuart 
KIphinstonc’ would sail next day. She remains still in port, the wind has been 
favourable, and thus a good deal of time has been lost. It will certainly be 
necessary for someone to prosecute the sliip owners or charterers, in order to 
compel greater regularity in sailing, for some of them take your goods on the 
assurance that they will sail in a week, and delay going till probably you have a 
vessel you greatly prefer that will sail as soon. It is quite possible the ‘Cleveland’ 
might have come in, and gone as soon nearly as this vessel. You will get from 
Glasgow a very full report of our sale of last Friday in London, from which you 
will see that the Broach sold very well, but the Amroutty did not go near the 
valuations, and is still on hand, inferior and bad Cotton were quite unsaleable, 
and you see that scarcely one third of the lo/m Bs found Buyers. I cannot say 
there is any change in markets or in prospects since I wrote to you. The enclosed 
from Thomas gives you the latest report from America. Whatever you send 
that is very cheap will do, but it is only the very best quality that can command 
a sale in the worst of times; Bad dirty Cotton is always too dear in proportion to 
its real worth. 

I send you by this ship the Athenaeums up to this date, and in the same parcel 
a pamphlet written by George on the present and past conditions of Greece and 
means of future improvement. Let me know how you like it.? 

We have not yet recovered from our surprise that we had no letters from you 
by the overland dispatch, but I trust that the arrival of vessels that sailed al^ut 
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the same time and later than the date of these communications will soon relieve 
us, by giving us ample details. 

From Mr. Ritchie I had a letter two days since, and as I know the interest 
you take in all that relates to him, I send it to you enclosed. It is pleasing to see 
him comfortable and without pain, but his medical attendants consider recovery 
out of the question. Your magnificent flag and the shawl for Isabella sent by 
the ‘Gentoo’ have at length reached us safely, and we only wait a sure conveyance 
to send the latter to its destination. Yhe former is placed in safety and will be 
hoisted on Gala days when the weather is, like itself—superb. 

We are all well and unite in best wishes to you. Remember me to Mr. Gordon, 
and to those of my friends who may be near you. If this ship should be further 
detained, I may still write to you by her. My foot is now quite well and my 
health never was better—etc. 


Castle Xoward 5 Nonjemher 1836 

I have nothing further in the way of business that can interest you. Every¬ 
thing in respect to our prices forward depends on the United States, both as 
respects crops and as regards money. T['he accounts brought by the last Packet 
are favorable in regard to the first, but speak gloomily of the money market. 
Although the determination of the Bank to refuse to discount the Bills of the 
largest American Houses was not then known, yet the want of money was such 
that at New York one and a half per cent p month was then given on the best 
security. Failures in Lancashire are spoken of, and I can have no doubt that many 
will take place and that heavy losses, and much inconvenience will be the 
consequence. 

'l"'he Joint Stock Banks of England have, as might have been expected 
conducted their business in the worst manner and must by their operation cause 
additional distress. 

I am just going out to see to get a woodcock they are very scarce as all game 
but hare are here—We have got some of your American deer from Arran, and 
some Roe in the woods. 


Castle Toward 16 November 1836 
Yesterday after writing to you I had your letter of the 9th of July by the 
‘Indus’, and I shall take care to distribute the kegs you send, after they reach my 
hands. Many thanks for them. What you tell me of the operations of F. G. 
& Co. satisfies me that you should not take any of their Bills. The losses they 
must sustain if these wild operations be for their own account will be very heavy, 
for you may be assured wc have not yet nearly reached the worst point. 

At Catrine they tell us, after a long trial, what they have often said before 
that notwithstanding the low price of Surat, they do not find it profitable to use 
them, the staple is so short and unequal that the quantity that wholly disappears 
is very great, and makes it a dear Cotton. The Glasgow & London letters will 
give you ample details about Tea which if not very well bought, cheap, and of 
good quality, can have no chance to pay a profit. Of Silk, Thomas will be very 
particular as wel 1 as of Cotton. Coffee and Sugar are falling daily and are un- 
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^eaUe in quantity, in short every article is lowering in nric. ^ 
taparalized. ^ speculation 

V our Mother & Addy send their kindest love to vou • 

pu that 8^ has not got any letter from you for six monthjtnJirrerTwr S' 
kirk and C^r^er and Mary are now here, and send theS best wishi YoS 
mother has had a slight touch of gout, but is now better. By the first ship you 
will get a Stilton, and your praise has so captivated Lizzie that I fear our own 
wants will be but little attended to. 

I am happy to know that your Cotton promises so well. It is a most important 
object to both Countries, and I hope the Govt, may be led to adopt some wise 
& efficient plan, to bring the whole Country into the cultivation of suitable seed. 
It may, I think, be easily done by a Board of these active intelligent men, 
advancing money to the Ryot, to be repaid out of the sales of his Cotton at 
Bombay. None but the Govt, could do this properly, and now that they are not 
traders, they may do it properly. 

1 shall write soon again. What you buy let it be cheap and good. 


Castle Toward 27 November i 8 j 6 

I have written very often to you by Ships during this month a.nd have 
answered all your letters down to that dated the 27 July. The rate of Interest 
is now here fixed at five p Ct as well as in London & Lancashire and the demand 
for it does not seem to abate, or the Public Securities to improve. 

Failures to some extent take place in some part of the Kingdom every week, 
and I look with considerable apprehension to accounts from America. The 
contents of the last letters from the States encourage us to hope for a very large 
crop of Cotton; and looking at the present rate of Interest there (J to 3 p Ct. p 
Month) I am satisfied their own Manufacturers will consume less than usual. 
You must be cautious with the Bills you take—those drawn by F. G. & Co. or 
any other extensive speculative House arc very dangerous, and you will do well 
to avoid all such. Mr. Hodgson tells me he is satisfied with all you have sent 
except one on J. Miller & Co. People speak very openly about the operations of 
the Bombay concern. 

The demand for Goods and Twist has very greatly abated, and prices of the 
former are considerably affected, especially in Manchester as you will see by the 
letters from Thomas by this opportunity. The sale of Bombay Cotton, in any 
large quantity in the Clyde is very difficult if not impossible and it will take some 
time to run off the cargoes now to hand. It must go under Liverpool rates or it 
will not sell. 

The Tea Market is very much depressed and heavy sums must be lost by it, 
while Silk keeps nominally at least a fair price, but you will have full reports 
from London. 

I hope you may have succeeded well in the Exchange operation to Canton; 
altho’ as matters now stand we should not feel inclined to enter into it. The 
value of money has much increased here, and consequently the probable good 
to us is very greatly lessened. I hope nothing will occur to retard the return of 
the money from Canton in Bills, in the way you pointed out, at the time the 
operation was entered into. 
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As ships have paid very ill this year in China, and as Tea has been fatal to 
many I suspect next year the trade may get into a sound and wholesome state, 
and we must look at the subject early and with serious attention. 

From what Lee & Sons say, I do not think the Turkey Opium likely to 
become interesting or profitable as a mode of remittance to Canton. Your 
opium, when moderate in price is the best article, but the fluctuations and 
dangers are such, that one dare not venture much, or go into it deeply. 

I am rejoiced to know that your Cotton crop is likely to be large, and that 
you have the prospect of getting a supply on cheap terms, and of good quality— 
without these essentials you will be better without any. 

I am most happy to know that your balance is likely to be good, but I hope 
you made proper allowances for the losses surely to be sustained by the Cotton 
sent home for Gowers & Co., Garnetts & yourselves. 

The ‘Mount Steuart Elphinstone’ is still in dock. By the ‘Argyle’ to sail soon, 
your mother sends you a fine Toward Stilton and you will get plenty of letters. 
I send one from Janet today which you will get by a Liverpool ship. 

Your Mother & Addy send their love to you. The Mangoe pickles & 
preserves p ‘Indus’ and the keg I divided among James & Tom Campbell and 
your old friend Miss Campbell. 

Of the highly interesting topics—now the conversation here I say nothing— 
you will know all. 


Castle Toward 30 November 1836 

This letter will be delivered to you by my young friend Robert Campbell of the 
4th Dragoons, into which Regiment he has exchanged from the 15th Hussars. 
I have not seen him for many years; but as the son of an old and esteemed friend 
I recommend him warmly to your notice; I think you cannot fail to know his 
Brother Mungo; and as you are yourself well acquainted with all his connexions 
here, you will be a sort of relation to him in Bombay, and I am sure do every¬ 
thing in your power to make his stay agreeable to him. As he means to go by the 
* Atalanta’ from Falmouth, he will I hope reach you soon, and perhaps as early 
as the letters just dispatched by the Packet. Since I wrote to you by that con¬ 
veyance a few days since, we have the accounts of the failure of Douglas 
Anderson & Co., for which we have been looking for many years. They were 
dashing speculative people, who had a very bold concern at Singapore, and many 
connections in the East. 

Our London letter yesterday said that discounts were very scarce, and that 
Brokers would not take Bankers acceptances at less than 5 p Ct Diset. & i p Ct 
Commission. 

I see by the letters that have reached us from Calcutta to 17th July that 
Exchange was then 2/3. We shall not be disappointed if you would remit part of 
our Government paper in Bills at that rate, which would give us a fair profit. 

We are all well & send our best wishes. Mr. Hodgson tells me he lately saw 
Mr. Ritchie who is in good spirits and cheerful, taking much interest in every¬ 
thing, but that the complaint is the same as it was. No sort of amendment & no 
hope of any. 
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Castle Toward lO December 1836 

Your letter of the 23rd of August reached me a few days since and I have 
written already to Thomas my sentiments on much of what you say. The 
temper of Claude Stuart is unfortunate for his friends, but still more so for 
himself. I was always afraid of what has happened, and you may recollect spoke 
of it to you when you were here; and asked if your trip to Madras and absence 
from Bombay were not contrived by you to avoid the chance of such an event, 
and you said they were in part—but that you now know his temper and how to 
manage it; One is often too confident on such points. 

You are quite aware that when 1 state anything I think wrong it is in the 
hope it may correct a similar mistake in future, not for the purpose, as you 
appear to suppose of blaming you for what may be done amiss; but I see no one 
gains by the experience of others, and must get knowledge by their own 
mistakes. 

It is seldom that one commits only one error; having found that one out, it 
too commonly ends in going to the other, and falling into the opposite blunder, 
as two people meeting plump in the street—It was thus with the freighting of 
vessels. The greatest mistake there, was the taking of North American built 
ships which should never be chartered for the East, at any price, unless when 
quite new. 

You may be assured that we shall set about, with all diligence the proper 
execution of the commission you send, and see to get you in every respect a fit 
person, such as you describe. It is no easy matter, and must be carefully gone 
about: Be assured we shall lose no time, but you must have patience, if even we 
should a little exceed the time you have set down. The young men, now with 
you, Watson & Potter, you will advance according to their own merit, and 
conduct, and without any reference to, or consideration of what their friends 
may be disposed to do. I shall apprize Mr. Hodgson also, of what your wishes 
are, for he is likely to know some-one, and has an excellent judgment of the 
qualities necessary in such a person. 

You arc long since aware of poor Ritchie’s inability to serve you, or anyone 
else—besides no person could do what you require, unless engaged in the busi¬ 
ness, and fully acquainted with everything going on. 

Business as you see takes frequent turns, and like most other things in life, 
is undergoing constant changes. Do not dispond when it is bad; or be confident 
or sanguine when it is good, but try to do the reverse. Let your confidence 
increase as the cloud appears, and be at its height when it is ready to burst. Let 
your fears begin as prices rise, and almost tye up your hands when you see 
everyone about you busy and buying—Imports & Exports exceeding all 
former example. The proof of the wisdom of this rule is to be seen in what is 
now occurring to these great speculators who have lately bought so largely with 
you, and who I think you may consider to be quite ruined. 

The quoted prices of Bombay Cotton are nothing—Sales could not be made 
in any quantity, but at much lower rates, and I think they will not get off with 
a less loss than ^,2. to 10/ p Bale on the average, besides perhaps a consider¬ 
able amount of interest. Warehouse rent and other expenses. 

Look always to the extent of supply and the cost, watching these as the money 
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speculators in London watch the Exchanges and the funds. On our side, we 
shall do the same, and ship as we conceive the supply to be large or small. 

All well here, and you get a supply of intelligence by the ‘Mount Steuart’ now 
about to proceed. We admire at your quantity of rain, although we have had 
what we think a pretty good sprinkling, it having rained steadily every 24 hours 
since the first of last month, and a gcK>d deal before. 

P'eilden and the Strines are, you see, shipping regularly but Garnett I fear is 
gone entirely, indeed he appears to engross himself with Railway Concerns. 
Horsfall & Tobin may come back, and Tom will write of all, but you are 
aware there are but few new hands going into the 'I'rade and that most of the 
business is now done by the Bombay Houses for their own account. 

We would certainly be for buying on your account, if you had funds here, 
but looking at your debit in London, I see it stands at 4,500 on the 30th 
Novr. which, however I suppose includes the j^25m/. of Govt. Bills last sent 
you. If you want Goods sent, you must take care to keep funds in London I 
mean not to exceed your own funds and credits. 

All here send their love to you—the little Campbells we expect tomorrow, 
Southall and Janet in a few days, Janet is in deep affliction for the loss of one of 
her amadewades, and will only get better by slow degrees. James Ewing was 
married on the 8th to Miss Crawford of Pt Glasgow. Your Mother dispatched 
a Stilton Cheese to Glasgow to go p ‘Mount Steuart’ to you. 

Castle Toward 13 December 1836 

I am told the repairs of the ‘Mount Steuart Elphinstonc’ are now completed & 
that she will sail tomorrow, if the wind serve of which there is at present little 
probability. 

I can add little to what I wrote to you on the 11 th, a copy of which goes with 
this; and by the ‘ Atalanta’ Steamer to sail in a few days I shall again have an 
opportunity. 

Everything continues in an uncertain, nervous state easily affected, especially 
by anything unfavorable. There arc many failures occurring, and I suspect 
many indulgences given of which the public can know nothing. 

Heavy losses must be sustained by Cotton, for almost every Bale from every 
quarter sinks money to the Importer. It is not the quoted prices in a falling 
market that should be attended to. When things are brisk Cotton passes for fair 
and good fair, but is classed middling & very middling when buyers are scarce 
and sellers plenty—I learn that 500 Bs of Bombay Cotton were sold in one lot 
at 5d which six weeks since would be valued at yd. 

If parties are forced to sell they must at present submit to a very heavy loss, 
and I do not see any chance of their making that loss lighter by keeping it. 

Tea is very dull without any prospect of improvement for a long time. Poor 
Ritchie continues quite the same, and I regret to say that Sir Michael Shaw 
Stewart is affected in nearly the same way, and of him there are now very faint 
hopes of recovery. 
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Glasgow 16 December 1836 

This ship is now ready for Sea. I saw her at Greenock, as I came here two 
days since, going out of dock, and she will now sail the first fair wind. The 
‘Atalanta* Steamer proceeds from Falmouth in two days, and will of course 
reach you first barring accidents. Since I wrote to you last the money market in 
London and in Lancashire has sensibly improved and the funds and Exchr Bills 
have both advanced. 

The Sales of Cotton have been considerable at Liverpool, but very few 
Surats and no change in prices. Mr. Smith who was in L’pool preferred Ameri¬ 
can Cotton at 7I to to Surats at any price he could get them at: prices of these 
last must fall smartly or the others rise, before the consumption of them can be 
great. 

I send you enclosed one of Mr. Hodgsons last letters to me. The Cotton of 
the great speculators that will bring first cost must be small in quantity— 
Thomas thinks they will not be ruined but will lose only all they have got. I 
think otherwise, but all depends upon the extent. If they bought 26m/ Bales I 
think they will never buy more. 

Goods are again looking up in Manchester, and no doubt the consumption 
is very great at home, and abroad, and prices cannot be expected to fall much. 
We take now 2d p piece less than we did at the highest for 25 yards. 

It is generally expected that the American crop will be 1,500m/ Bales in 
1837. Importers are all losing from J to 1J p lb—If the 'Hugh Lindsay* sailed 
on the 13 Septr we should by this time have heard of her reaching Bushire or 
Bussora but we have nothing yet. 


Castle Toward 29 December 1836 

Your letters are received to the 12 Septr and I see you had got the j^2om/ 
Government Paper, which were sent you on our acet. If the season for this 
operation be unfavorable, I fear you are alone to blame, for we followed out 
your own suggestions. 

Under the circumstances you ought certainly to have sent on the whole to 
Muller Ritchie & Co. at Calcutta, with instructions to remit the whole in the 
best Bills, at the highest procurable Exchange. To send us any produce at all for 
this money is contrary to our wishes & orders and I trust it will on no account 
be done. Of Tea I can only say that no article can be in a more depressed 
state: Bohea at the Company’s last sale sold id under the present duty, with all 
duty paid, but your London advices will be more full on this article: and from 
Glasgow, and thence, you will have exact Cotton reports, as well as other 
articles. 

It is quite clear that the present state of the Tea Trade will lead to a great 
falling off in the supply, and to much lower prices in China, and when these 
two unite, if at low prices, and a less considerable exportation, then the quality 
can be properly selected, and profit on the adventure is certain. But when we saw 
a supply of 45 Millions, in place of 30 Millions usually imported by the Com¬ 
pany; and that immense quantity to meet the large stock at home, the result 
was certain. 

Now that prices have got so low, it will be proper to watch the market care- 
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fully; and when the supply is under 30 Millions, and that we can pick our 
quality at low prices, then will be the time to purchase, which may be for the 
season of 1838—I mean for import here in the Spring of that year. The Glas¬ 
gow letter will answer you fully about Goods & Twist, but the prices you 
obtain for ours do not hold out any inducement to send out for our own 
account. We can always sell more at home than we can make, and have no 
possible call to send any abroad, nor do we ever do so, excepting to you. The 
other Bombay Houses buy their supplies here, and in Manchester, consigning, 
except in some very few instances is given up—for it is evident the trade cannot 
now afford to pay a profit here to the shipper, and a commission also to the 
Foreign Agent. To us, and to all the Makers, the mere sale of the Goods is 
nothing, for we can always sell plenty and have in general heavy orders on hand. 

I do not see therefore how it can suit us to send out Goods for our a/, altho’ 
we shall continue to do so, till we have your answer. What I think might suit 
both parties is a regular Joint Acet: the Goods to be sent by us from Glasgow 
or Manchester, paid with money; sent to and sold by you—and no commission 
to be charged on either side. This we did with Maclaine Watson & Co. and 
although it might have been made to pay pretty well, and did give, even in a bad 
time some profit, yet they gave it up. We should, if you chose, include Twist 
in the acet, for we shall not consign any of our own, and when we have to buy, 
it makes no difference to us, what sort of things we send, whether Twist, heavy 
Goods, Muslins or ginghams. Let me know fully your sentiments on this highly 
important point. 

Mr. Hodgson will I hope be able to give you gratifying news of Ritchie— 
poor Sir M. S. Stewart, who had the same complaint, but in a more active state 
was buried last tuesday. 

You will have from London the details of the money market and its present 
rate. You will see that we have lately escaped a very formidable convulsion, 
brought on by those to whom I alluded in my letter of the 11 June, to which I 
again refer you. 

Arthur & James Connell have stopped, and I fear will make a bad business 
of it. 

Cotton of good quality is rather brisk, but the importation is likely to be very 
heavy; and prices must fall, in spite of the constant and increasing demand for 
Twist and Goods. No large quantity of Surats can be moved at any price, and 
the large importers must be heavy losers, which will be swelled by Interest & 
Expencc*s. 

The ‘Mount Stcuart Elphinstone’ sailed on the 26th, and the ‘Argyle’ sails 
in a few days. I never lose sight of your important commn; all well here. 

Castle Toward 29 January 1837 

The letters you get from London Liverpool & Glasgow by this opportunity 
will give you a detailed view of markets and inform you of everything in the 
way of business you require to know. By the conduct of the Bank of England 
in rendering prompt and powerful assistance to the Northern & Central Bank 
and to Sir James Esdaile & Co. much private loss and distress have been avoided 
and the public confidence has been less shaken than the downfall of such firms 
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would necessarily have made certain. 'This pressure for money, and the effects 
of the prevailing Influence, have affected the prices of most articles and caused 
a general dulness in demand, which must yet exist for sometime. 

Xhe losses on Eastern Importations must all be very heavy: Sugar, Coffee, 
Tea especially must pull down many; and the Speculators in Mauritius and 
Bengal must be very heavy losers, so as in many cases I fear to ruin the parties. 
It is proper I should apprize you that the Bill you last sent us drawn by D. C. & 
Co. on Lyall Brothers p j^iooo is not, from the acceptors of the first water; 
indeed 1 do think the Drawers must be the only people to whom you can look 
and they cannot be very strong. 

T[^he sale of Opium and the remittance of Dent & Co. dated the 9th of 
August is very satisfactory, I only hope they may do as well with the rest, yet if 
it get in soon from the great rise it is possible it may do still better. I sincerely 
trust they will not send any Xea or Silk, for at the prices paying there is a 
certainty of heavy loss on the first, and no hope of such gain on the last, as 
would justify us in running the risk. I think very favorably of tea for 1838, as 
I confidently expect very low prices in China, and an improving market here, 
unless the supply this season be much more considerable than I think it at all 
likely. We shall not this year I think send any Twist or Goods to China, unless 
we find later on in the year, that little or nothing has been sent by others. From 
Glasgow you will know what you may look for, of the Indent sent home. You 
know that everything we send you is put down at cost price, and our own goods 
at the prices we are daily selling for—only the disetsare not deducted and these 
stand for the Interest. The diset for Cash is taken off all in the a/ct we sent you 
lately of our shipments of last year. You will thus see that your market has not 
hitherto afforded us any remunerating prices—how it may do this year remains 
to be seen, but we shall give it a fair trial. I could have wished that you had sent 
forward the rest of the 200 m/ Rs. to Calcutta to be remitted in Bills and this 
you have no doubt done, for we want that transaction, which was purely an 
exchange one, and done at your recommendation, closed without delay. 

Cotton you sec is very dull, and India not to be moved in any quantity. The 
loss must I tln’nk be very heavy, for it is now certain the American crop, which 
is unprecedentedly large will meet it in this market and no sale therefore of 
Bombay Cotton will be practicable till a material fall has taken place—I expect 
to see it i d to i |d under last prices, before much of it can be sold. 

We are all well here: Southhall and Janet and the little Campbells are still 
with us, and will remain I hope for sometime. I go for London the 4th of next 
month on Canal business, and I hope to meet Tom Grahame. 

The sickness here has been great, but with the exception of poor old Mrs. 
Smith at Deanston I do not know of the death of any one in whom you will 
feel an interest. 

Business on the whole has been prosperous last year—the Works at Deanston 
have been much improved, and Mr. Smith’s patent is coming into general use 
and there is a great demand for it—Love to you from all here. 

I cannot yet say anything of your most delicate & important commission but 
when I get to London, or soon after, I hope I may be able to do so. It is never 
out of my mind. 
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The ‘Carnatic’ belonging to John Scott & Son is to sail on the i oth of February 
consigned to you—She is the finest ship out of Greenock, and is 576 tons 
burden. I greatly wish you could charter her in preference, if you charter any 
vessel to go to China for o/a to bring home tea, and take there any Cotton and 
Opium; failing these two, perhaps you might send her to Batavia to load Rice 
which, as you know, would save a great deal in Port Charges at Canton. This 
is always supposing you charter her for o/A from Bombay to China and London. 
Gladstone & Co. were very well pleased with the voyage of tlie ‘John O’Gaunt* 
to Batavia & with what Maclaine & Co. did. 

No accounts yet from the ‘Euphrates’ I hope we shall soon hear of Claud 
Steuart and James Alexander. The last report of Mr. Ritchie is more favorable 
than I expected. 


London 9 February 1837 

By this opportunity you will hear fully from Glasgow, and the House there 
will give you in detail the state of the markets and the prospects forward. 'I'hey 
will also send you a letter to Thos. Dent & Co. with an order for Tea, provided 
the quality can be obtained at the prices set down, but not otherwise. In order 
to make Messrs. Dent & Co. fully aware of the kind and qualities we mean, we 
shall send a chest of each sort of Tea, by three different ships going direct to 
China, and write to them with duplicate of our present letter and order. 

You are aware that every article is now falling, and Tea more dull than 
anything else: The losses by it will be immense for that very state of things 
which now prevails which was contemplated by my letters of the months of May 
and June last, and we expect to see many more heavy failures. 

Warwick & Clagget in the Tobacco Trade stopped yesterday for about 
;^300m /. Reddish of Liverpool in the Sugar line failed two days since for ;^240m. 
and interests every Importer in the place: John Gladstone & Co. only 
but Shands who sent you an order are for i ,000 and Lee & Co. p ^^30,000. 

You will be sorry to know that Gladstone & Serjeantson are for ;^8,ooo, a 
Guarantee. More failures must follow for heavy losses arc sustained by every¬ 
thing imported especially from India & China, and Bankers are quite nervous. 

The Bills you have sent home are all good only do not take any mcire of 
Ferguson & Co. or upon Lyall Brothers. The latter may do as far as j (^2 to 
;^3000, but not more. I have this moment got from Glasgow your letters p 
Steamer to 15 Septr. and I think it likely you were right when you suppose 
Steuart & Alexander will be back by the ‘H. Lindsay’. 

I saw Ritchie yesterday, poor fellow. He is very unwell but in good spirits 
and as much interested as ever in all that is going on. He spoke with his wonted 
kindness about you. 

You were not aware, when you wrote, that we did not know at Glasgow of 
the Steamer that conveyed to you the Rs 200m/. on Bengal, and therefore could 
not write. 

You have done quite right, only I think you should have remitted the other 
loom/ Rs to Calcutta and desired Muller to end us Bills for them. No doubt 
the money will be sent to us without delay, and I hope with some profit. 

I thought we exactly followed up your views and plans for a successful 
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Exchange operation, but I see it was too soon entered on—Had we delayed it 
some months, or till now, we certainly should not have done it at all, as the 
value of money here is quite changed. 

It will be very agreeable to me, if you do not ship home any produce, of any 
sort, till you know of our present position for loss must ensue on everything 
while this pressure and alarm about money prevails. 

Now that Tea, Silk, Indigo Cotton etc. have fallen so much with a certainty 
in the three last of further depression, it may be well worth our while to direct 
our serious attention to their importation, and I shall soon again write to you 
on the subject, when I have completed my enquiries and fully considered the 
subject. James will write to you by this ship and I hope be able to inform you 
that all your friends are well. You will learn with regret and pain that we have 
recently lost Mrs. Smith our good old friend at Deanston and Miss Susan 
Stevens at Catrine. Mr. Buchanan at Catrine Bank has been all this year more 
than usually infirm, but I hope he may yet be long preserved to us. 

Mr. & Mrs Hodgson and all at Frognal are quite well. I have just left Mr. 
Gladstone who tells me he had lately sent you an order. Give my best regards to 
Mr. Gordon. I saw his letters to this place to the 2i Octr, but you were then in 
the Hills. I shall no doubt yet be able to write further by this ship. 

London lo February 1837 

Since I wrote to you by this ship yesterday Mr. Buchanan has sent to me 
from Glasgow copies of the Bombay letters to the 2i Octr. The Opium has 
done very well, but you must not be too eager to go into new operations when 
prices are so high. It is a most fluctuating and uncertain article, as you may well 
know. Almost safe and sure to do well when prudently bought, but quite as 
certain to lose money when purchased at high prices, and in exciting times. 

All the remarks made about Goods and Twist are carefully and will be fully 
attended to, when we come to purchase and ship. I have already called your 
attention to the way in which I think this acet. should be kept: It may prove a 
very beneficial one, but the heavy drain of a Bombay Commission may make it 
a losing concern to Jas. Finlay & Co. while it is a profitable a/ to you. 

Now what I think fair, is, that J. F. & Co. should purchase all the Goods and 
Twist you require, exactly as you order them, and ship them for J/A without 
any Commission advancing the money at 5 p Ct Interest. You dispose of all, 
and remit in Bills or produce, as you may think best, and the profit or loss be 
equally divided. 

If you think some Commn should be charged at Bombay to cover expenses 
I do not think we should object to a small matter of that kind. In case we send 
anything not ordered by you, we shall do it separately for our own sole acet and 
your charge of Commn should be made as usual. 

I have just now left Ritchie who has got a letter from James Alexander 
dated near Babylon the 19 Novr. He grieves bitterly that he did not go back 
in the steamer and Ritchie thinks he will yet be forced to return to Bombay, 
for to get across the Desert is out of the question for one of his strength and 
health. 

I hope by the overland dispatch to be able to write to you about the projected 
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Steam communication and other matters, meantime I will tell you every day 
what occurs here. 

Mr. Richard Barton called here today and I am just waiting for Mr. Hodg¬ 
son to go, and see him, more tomorrow. Mr. Barton and Mr. Hodgson have 
just been here, and I shall see the former again tomorrow. 

London ii February 1837 

I refer to my letter of the 9 & 10. What my opinion of Tea is you can very 
well judge by the order we send to Dent & Co. by this ship. The great losses 
that will this year be sustained by the Importers of it, and of silk, will drive many 
out of the Trade, and it is probable the supply of Tea in 1838 will be very much 
below the consumption, which has much of late increased to what it now 
amounts, is no easy matter to say, but it is certainly not less than 36 to 37 
millions altho’ some make it approach 40. If our supply this year be under, or 
not much exceeding these amounts—^and that of 1838 below 30 millions then 
we may hope to realize a fair price; and in proportion as the quantity of shipping 
is small will our selling price at home be increased. 

It is important to impress upon the mind of our Canton friends that they 
better than we, can judge of the probable results of the purchases, for as the 
whole success or otherwise depends on the quantity sending by others, and on 
the price they pay, and the quality they procure, it can be no difficult matter 
for them to form a very sound opinion of the probable out turn of whatever may 
be sent 

When we saw in the last two years such immense quantities pouring into our 
markets we were fully prepared to expect the immense fall that has taken place 
and were desirous to be quite free of an article by which such heavy loss was sure 
to be sustained—Now the case appears likely to be quite different—many are 
disgusted with the Trade, and will retire from it entirely and there is strong 
reason to believe that the scarcity of money here, and the prevailing alarm will 
lead many more to limit and greatly contract their operations. 

As to silk the same reasoning applies, but I have not yet had an opportunity 
of making myself acquainted with the present state of supply and demand—^all 
I know is that there is a nominal, but no real price, for no sale can be made to 
any extent worth naming: If any large supply should be pressed on the market, 
the price will be as low as it was ever known to be. 

I have just been with Richd Barton to see Ritchie. He told me he had today 
a letter from James Alexander dated at Bagdad the 5 Deer., and that he was 
next day to set out for Bussora, on his return to Bombay. Steuart was to push on 
for Damascus. Richd Barton says the Strines Compy had been buying Goods 
for their Print Works and had got them as low as ever they bought them, at any 
time. 

I am very glad R. S. & Co. have sold so much, and I hope they will continue 
to push off—We have letters from Turner & Co to the 19 of August and Tom 
has seen a Singapore paper with acets from Canton to the 30 Septr—^We shall 
surely soon have further letters from Dent & Co. I notice what you say of Bills 
on the Bengal Treasury, but we shall I think not send any this season—money 
is too scarce and valuable at home and likely, I fear, to be more so. 
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London 14 February 1837 

I still take the chance of this letter reaching the ‘Carnatic’ altho’ the proba¬ 
bility of its doing so is but small—I had yesterday the pleasure to get your 
letter & duplicate of the ist of Octr. 

It was reported here to me on Saty that an agreement had been made by the 
Govt with the East India Compy for the regular monthly conveyance of over¬ 
land letters, as far as it is practicable. The former to take them to Egypt and the 
latter forward to India. I have reason to think this important matter will at last 
be adjusted, and that by the March Pt, if not sooner you will get advice of it. 

I am sorry to say that money matters get daily worse and that the want of 
confidence increases—no sales of anything to any extent can be made, and 
everyone looks for lower prices, more failures, increase of difficulties and in 
short s«)mething worse than at present. 

When I wrote to you in May & June last I stated that something like this 
state of things would arise, and said that the wise would act with great caution. 
I think the time is fast approaching when the opportunity of acting with safety, 
and advantage will come but we must patiently watch & ‘bide our time’ for 
there is yet a great depression to come on most articles here, and very great 
losses to be sustained. 

It appears to me that prices of India & Chinese articles will be as cheap as 
ever they were in Europe, and if this be followed by a corresponding reduction 
in India some good business will be done. It is cheap and judicious buying that 
leads to profitable selling, and those who are eager to buy have frequently more 
earnestly to sell, with great cause to lament their own precipitate and incon¬ 
siderate conduct in the first step. 

I have no doubt that good purchases will be made here, both in Xwist and 
Goods. We shall watch Markets and act moderately when we can do so with 
safety. As to Cotton Wool you are now aware that we shall have an immense 
crop from America, as well as a large supply from India, Brazil & Egypt. 
Prices must go down very much, and so as I think to ruin utterly the great 
dashers and buyers, who now hold largely in Bombay Cotton. 

I see fr(3m Burns’s Glance at the Cotton TTradc (a copy of which I shall send 
you from this, not as a true view, but as one of some approach to truth) that the 
export of'Ewist to India & China in 1836 was 9.000.000 lb against 5.300.000 
the year before. You will see in that paper much that will inform and interest 
you, and it will be seen by it that there is likely to be a great increase in the 
growth of Cotton. 

From the letter which has just now reached me from Glasgow I can have 
little hope that this letter will be in time for the ‘Carnatic’. The demand for our 
Goods from my Glasgow reports appears to be very fair—other Powerloom 
Makers complain bitterly. Mr. Hodgson has desired me to tell you that they 
will accept M. Munro’s Bills p £5000 and have asked if F. H. & Co. will 
receive the money under discount. 


London 28 February 1837 
I have written to you of late very frequently by the ‘Carnatic’ from Clyde, 
and copies by Liverpool. The last letter I have from you is dated the i Octr., 
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but I saw the house’s letters to F. H. & Co by the overland Bag to i Deer. We 
have now a sad change in the money market, and a great alteration in the rate of 
interest which is now everywhere 5 p Ct. and here very difficult to be had even 
on good paper, besides a commission by those who must have it. 

nrhis leads to want of confidence, stagnation, and lower prices. Cotton cannot 
be sold in quantity; and Indian Cotton is, of course, duller than any other— 
Your great speculators must I think be quite ruined—American Houses are 
not in good credit, and the pressure on them must, 1 fear, increase for some time 
yet—You will now see that there were good grounds for writing to you as I did 
on the 11 June last. All imports from the East will lose money at present: Tea, 
Silk, Indigo, Cotton, Coffee, Sugar—In time, and when prices have gone very 
low, this state of things will change but we are not yet at the worst. 

I hope you have taken steps to remit the Exchange money quickly; at 
Calcutta good Bills were 2/3*^ and expected higher and I trust Dent & Co. 
would find means to send us bills on still better terms. If I had been on my 
guard properly, I should hardly have recommended this operation to the extent, 
as it is too distant and uncertain. You should hasten home all your payments, as 
much as possible, for your friends always like to see their money back to them 
—Tlie spirit of speculation is much abated now, and the mad schemes of Rail¬ 
ways and Banks must be, for a time suspended. You will be fully informed of 
all business matters by your letters from London and Liverpool—What you 
may have written to me, by the overland bag, I shall not get for some days, as it 
will go direct to Glasgow. 

All well at home—I am here about Canal business, and shall remain some¬ 
time, certainly till the 16th of March. Your Mother & Adeliza are at Newton. 
My best wishes to Mr, Gordon. 


London 13 March 1837 

Since I wrote to you last by the overland dispatch I wrote on the 9th by the 
‘Minerva’ still in the Docks here and I got from you, your letters of the 5 & 30 
November, and from Mr. Gordon what he was good enough to write on the 
22 October; all of them interesting and agreeable, and much that was important. 

You will not I fear have any Glasgow letters by this opportunity the 
‘Berenice’ Steamship built at Greenock, now at Falmouth and is I believe ready 
for sea, but from Thomas, as well as from this you will have ample advices on 
all matters of Mercantile Interest. 

The change that has taken place in the money market has, as you may well 
imagine, affected the price of all commodities & you will see by the Prices Curt 
that Tea, Silk, Cotton & Indigo have suffered most serious depression—^Twist 
& Manufactured Goods have not experienced any very great depression. 

The House at Glasgow is now busy preparing a sending for you by the 
‘Jamaica’, to sail about the 20th of this month—It will consist of 50 Bs of their 
own Twist and some of the most suitable & current Goods, you have so often 
and so strongly recommended—^They are sending a small assortment of the 
Muslins and Goods in your indent, but not to the extent you advise; however 
when prices fall and when we see a small supply going out, we shall be more 
bold & increase our sendings. 
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The great Cotton Speculators will suffer heavily also by their Iron, but I am 
confident they could not have weathered the loss on their Cotton, had the other 
loss never arisen. They have sold here last friday a Cargo of Brazil Sugar which 
they bought in at the November sales at 39/- with a difference of ;^4000- I have 
long considered them to be quite ruined, and that their failure is a question of 
time. The only Bill we hold upon them from you is for j^iooo due this day 
month, and I hope it will be paid. 

Confidence is somewhat restored now, but the five houses have had a narrow 
escape, and any accident to one of them, would have stopped all, and produced a 
heavy convulsion in this Country, and every part of the world. As respects them, 
I consider the danger to be past; and that, by returning to a more moderate 
extent, and sounder principles of business, they will never again place them¬ 
selves, and the world connected in large commercial operations, in such a state 
of jeopardy and alarm. For that reason I think them safer than they were before. 
Still however we have to see what will be the effect of all these operations in 
America, and what convulsions may there arise in consequence, is a matter of 
deep and general anxiety. No doubt it will force forward, on the European 
Markets, whatever available property they possess, and give us large supplies 
of Cotton Wool. 

From Glasgow they write to me that they had again reduced their limits i p 
lb to you, and as there is since January a fall in American Cotton to the extent 
of 25% there must at least be that on all East India Cotton, indeed something 
more; but prices of Bombay Cotton are merely nominal and no considerable 
quantity could, I am persuaded, be disposed of at a less reduction than from the 
January prices. 

These low rates will eventually lead to a still more extensive use of Cotton 
Goods & Twist, but it will take a time to produce such effect and in the mean¬ 
time we must have low prices, as well as a somewhat lengthened stagnation. 
From what I have said you will be aware that there is no great prospect of any 
large shipments being made as formerly by the Cotton and Iron speculation 
firm, and we shall watch the operations of others endeavouring to shape our own 
sendings by what is sending. 

Mr. Barton is now here, and his House, as well as Monteiths are much 
pleased by your quick sales and remittances. These are the things that please 
everyone, and you must see to follow out that practice with steady uniformity 
to all your correspondents who do not limit you. It will be quite agreeable to 
Mr Barton to confine the ticket to the Goods 6 c Twist bought for us in Man¬ 
chester and you may depend on getting a proper supply when prices are moder¬ 
ate. What we mean to do is exactly what you advise, to sell our Goods and 
Twist at home, and buy in Manchester. We shall only send our own when 
perfectly suitable and as ready of sale with you, as what we could buy. 

You will be most happy to see that your opium speculation has turned out 
very well so far—I only hope Dent & Co. may make everything yield properly 
by remitting Bills, and not sending any Tea or Silk which unless bought very 
low in price, and of very superior quality must lose money. Tea of very excellent 
quality as described in our last instructions will command I do not doubt a fair 
price for there never will be too much of the proper kinds. The Bohea and 
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inferior and middling Congow will be long a very heavy article in this and all 
the Markets of Europe and America. Your plan of operations to Canton for 
next season, as shown in your letter of the 30 Novr is very good, but we are all 
of us averse to Joint operations and Finlay Hodgson & Co being purely a Com¬ 
mission House, doing no business whatever on their own account will not enter, 
whatever may be the prospect of profit, into this or any other operation of the 
kind, confining themselves purely and entirely to their own commission business. 
As to James Finlay & Co I have in my preceeding letters made you aware that 
they will not in the present state of affairs send out any money to the East. What 
may be done further on, and when we know how our present Canton money is 
to be sent home, I do not know. It may be possible we may then send some 
Government Bills on Bengal direct to Dent & Co. But you have the power to 
send what you may think advisable of our funds to be remitted home in Bills and 
to the extent of 10,000 in Tea, even drawing for that sum in London, if our 
funds at the time remaining in your hands should be otherwise employed, or not 
sufficient to accomplish the object. '^Fhe shutting up of the Canton "Treasury is 
a most important event, and I hope it will never again be opened. "This I have 
no doubt will be the determination at home, and that all the wants of the Com¬ 
pany will in the end be supplied by dfts from Leadenhall Street on Calcutta, 
which would prevent that uncertainty which leads to fluctuation. 

Our accounts from China show that the general opinion is in favour of the 
importation of opium being made legal, but there is no certainty and in no 
article is it more necessary to be cautious, and avoid buying in moments of 
excitement and high prices. The rule applies to every commodity, but especially 
to this. I suspect the sendings from this Country to Canton in Goods & Twist 
will be very light—^We do not at present send anything, but if we find that little 
is gone or going, and that prices arc very low, we may be induced to ship what 
is most saleable in Twist, to a small amount. It has not been possible for me to 
find a Partner whom I could at all recommend, and I therefore think you must 
now make up your mind to a somewhat longer stay than you had contemplated. 
I shall be constantly on the look out, but success in such an object is not attain¬ 
able in a short time—besides you will require to be sometime in Bombay, after 
he goes out, and he will require to see and visit your correspondents, in this 
Country, besides making himself acquainted with the nature and value of 
Goods and "Twist. I have seen many letters from Mr Wm Thompson son to 
Mr. Thompson of the Royal Bank, a partner with Turner & Co. of Canton 
who is a very nice young man, and I think likely to prove very useful to the 
house. 

You may make the most you can, of the Royal Bank Bills but at present they 
are resolved not to give any more of them. Whether they may not be led to 
make an exception in our favor if we wished it, I do not at present know. 

Your relations are all well, with the exception of your Uncle James who is 
in a very poor way, and I much fear not likely to recover—I lament also to say 
that James Ritchie is no better, and we do not now think more favorably of his 
case, than we did at first—My best wishes to Colonel Robertson—I dined a 
few days since with Mrs Robertson at Mrs Morris’s, when she was very well 
and much pleased with the account I gave her of her son now at Glasgow—I 
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told you in my last that we were about to send some Goods & Twist to Muller 
Ritchie & Co. on J/A but as F. H. & Co. decline the transaction I mean to 
propose to Mr Watson to make a consignment from James Finlay & Co; and 
I rather think it will answer as well, to make our business with you the same, 
and continue our transactions on the present footing rather than on J/Acct as 
I proposed. 

I believe we may now congratulate ourselves on the establishment of a Steam 
Communication with India and I trust before long wc shall have letters regu¬ 
larly from you, in fifty days or little more. 

Since I began this letter I have received letters from your mother who is at 
Newton, and from James at Glasgow. All well. I note all that is contained in 
your letters. 

My letters from Cxlasgow tell me that they had given authority to Thomas to 
purchase some Twist for you, when it was cheap. Perhaps I may yet have the 
means of writing to you by this ship. 

Mr Alexr Hadden nephew to my friend Mr Hadden of Aberdeen who goes 
by this ship to Messrs Nicol & Co. has an introductory letter to you from me, 
and a parcel from Tom Grahame. I hope you will be useful to him. 

London 14 March 1837 

I have written you at such length by this ship of yesterday’s date, that I have 
but little more to add. I last night dined with your old friend Forbes McNeill, 
now settled here, as a maker of Chair bottoms which is, I believe, a very steady 
paying good trade. I met there Mr Ravershaw the India Director, the old 
friend of Sir Thomas Munro, and who kindly gave you some letters, when you 
meant to go to China. He enquired very kindly after you. He told me that the 
negotiation between the Government here, and the Court of Directors was at 
last brought to a happy conclusion, and that we shall now soon have steamers 
sailing every month from Bombay to Suez, and from Alexandria to this and 
back, as often as the weather in the Red Sea will permit. The Court long since 
offered to enter into the arrangement, now happily concluded on the footing of 
the resolutions of the House of Commons by which each of these parties were to 
pay one half of the expense, but were unable till now to bring the board of 
Control to agree to it. I find the people at the Board of Control not at all 
pleased with your Governor, but you will know more of his indolence and 
inefficiency than I can tell. 

Stewart Mackenzie certainly goes out to Ceylon if Horton returns before 
the Ministry go out of the Government, of which there is certainly some doubt. 
Indeed to judge from present appearances, and general expectation, they cannot 
last three months. Whether that may lead to a dissolution of Parliament seems 
more doubtful. I am inclined to think not, and I do expect that Sir Robert Peel 
may be able to form a Government that may justify the change, and satisfy the 
wishes and expectations of the Country. When I go home I shall pass by Lanca¬ 
shire, and do you all the good I can. 
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St. Helens Place 14 March 1837 
Since my letter of this date, I have got advices from Glasgow to the following 
effect. ‘We cannot buy other Cotton at the reduction we bought the good 
Orleans—although we got them at 8 J we could not buy good Baveels any lower 
—or fair below 8^—Very ordinary Orleans, such as we paid for in January 
are now yd.’ I feel satisfied however that prices will go lower. 

Liverpool 31 March 1837 
What you may have written to me by the overland Mail that reached this by 
the Malta Packet yesterday has, of course gone to Glasgow, and will not reach 
me till I get to London on Monday the 3rd April. You will have, from all 
quarters, such accounts of the money market here, as will prepare you to expect 
a complete condemnation of the Bombay Bank Scheme. I know too little of the 
plan, and the business, to venture on any opinion of my own, but I know that 
Banking business when carried on safely is a very unprofitable business, and 
when done wildly—that is a mass of business with little capital is a most 
hazardous one. I therefore always refused every proposal made to me, to be a 
Banker—I hold, it is true. Royal Bank Shares, but that is a stock and it pays me 
very ill. Ritchie does not wonder that persons of no capital or means, should 
support such a thing, but he utterly condemns it. In 1822 an attempt was made 
by Mr Nicol and others to establish a Bank, but Ritchie put it down and it has 
been kept away ever since. For my part I am sorry for what you have done, it is 
a business easily got into, but most exceedingly difficult to get out of, and I do 
most strongly advise you to get out of it, as soon as you can—I shall be deceived 
if the Bank has not already lost largely, unless it be a business very different 
from what I imagine. It is much to be feared that many of the Bills to come from 
the East will be quite valueless, and probably be returned, for I cannot suppose 
that Geo. Wildes 6c Co or J. Wilson 6c Co can ultimately weather the storm. 
I hope the others may, and I am led to believe that Barings will stand firm 
under every shock, but they are very wide and wild and must lose very largely. 
This convulsion, which since May and June I have been expecting, has burst 
with great violence and thrown down prices with great rapidity, and to an 
immense extent: the fall in the value of Cotton is generally 33.1/3 to 35%. On 
Tea, Silk, Sugar, Indigo very considerable as you will see by the Prices currt, 
but the former article revives, as the prospect of early large supplies begins to 
darken—really good T^a, but it must be the best if had at moderate prices, is sure 
to pay well. Your operations for J. F. 6c Co. are all satisfactory, only we could 
have wished that you had omitted your purchase of the last 90 Chests of opium. 
It is rarely wise to follow up a rising article. Those who content themselves 
with their first success generally fare best. I need not tell you that in the present 
state of the money market, and of credit, you have no remittances to look for 
from this in Bills. What Goods and Twist we send you are paid for with cash, 
and we could send with equal care, the same amount in Government Bills, but 
we cannot afford to do both. I hope the large amount we have now out, will 
reach us in July as you promise and when these sums are realized we shall be 
better able to renew such operations, but I am very sure that Mr Hodgson 
will not go into such operations again. People’s nerves on this side have got a 
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shake not soon to be recovered. I do not think you ought much to regret the 
want of Cotton orders at this time; the execution of them would make you 
liable to very great risk: first that the cargo might be left for your acet, and next 
that the Bills might not be paid. It is a bad thing to do unprofitable business, 
even with the safest houses. Garnetts arc so much engaged in the Railway 
shares, that they seem to have given up all other business. Sir John is an old man, 
and when he dies, his business may not look very well. Feilden, the Strines and 
others you do largely with, and are now likely to do more, but they all want 
very early, quick, remittances. I would never take the Bills of any Clerk on his 
house, let that house be ever so respectable. You ought to have two good names 
on every bill you take, and you would have been quite wrong in principle to 
have taken the Bills on Horsfall, at any rate of Exchange. The Strines Coy do 
not like you to send their money to China, in fact they all want quick returns. 
Birleys will be shipping to you and many others. You will get plenty of business, 
if you only do it well. You always knew that we looked for the failure of 
Ferguson Miller & Co and yesterday a general report prevailed here, that this 
event had actually taken place; the report is premature, but I have little hope 
now of their standing till the 13th of next month when your remittance of 
j^iooo becomes due. Whenever you saw their Goods sales, you should never 
have taken their Bills. It is quite clear the Estate will be a very bad one—^you 
should keep an eye to those who have the Bills. Our letters from Glasgow just 
to hand say they have stopped, and wc doubt it will prove true. 

I learn that the Cotton Horsfall has lately got from Bombay is very bad, and 
will lose at least 50%. The losses indeed, on all hands by imports & bad debts 
will be immense, and many will be quite overwhelmed. We arc watching the 
Manchester Market to buy good cheap Twist and the Goods you recommend 
when we think they are low enough, but it may be some weeks before we get 
prices to our mind. The Twist 6 c Goods will all have Messrs Barton’s Gold 
ticket exclusively—no one else will be allowed to use it. When we see Cotton 
about I to id lower than at present we shall begin to give you leave to ship to 
some extent, but we look for a very long course of bad trade, indeed it cannot 
be otherwise, for we must contemplate little short of National Bankruptcy in the 
United States. The great blow up cannot be looked for till June & July, but we 
then anticipate very heavy losses. You will see the very great reason we have 
had to caution you about Bills—speculation here has been so great 6 c wide¬ 
spread that it may ruin many, not now suspected. You may be sure of getting 
abundance of Goods 6 c Twist to sell, and plenty of orders to buy Cotton, only 
do your business well, sell fast, remit quickly. Send only really good Cotton 
cheap and you will secure more business than you can do. Never be impatient 
to seek for business when all are eager after it and prices high, they are sure to 
fall and bring discredit and loss on the Agent, as well as on the Principal. Now 
and for sometime forward will be the times to look for business, and to do it to 
advantage. 

Your Mother and all at home quite well. I go back to London and hope on 
the 3rd to join Tom Grahamc, and oppose the Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail¬ 
road. 1 refer to the other letters that go for you by this dispatch. My best 
regards to Mr. Gordon, to whom I shall soon write. 
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Extract 15 January 1837 

‘The only information these letters contain is that the Bank of England had 
raised their discts to 5% which you and Thomas greedily lay hold of, as a fertile 
source of gloomy reflection ‘to which I am so well accustomed that they put me 
in mind of the fable of the Shepherds Boy etc!!!’ 


London 4 April 1837 

I send you the above extract of your letter just to hand and refer you to what 
I wrote you overland, and to all that you get by that conveyance. It is of no use, 
as you will now be sensible to send you true intelligence and sound reflections 
on passing events, warnings can be of no use to those who are determined to 
hearken to no counsel, but their own wishes. 

It was quite plain to me last year, that this convulsion would and must happen, 
I said so to you on the 11 of June—I could not tell the day it would come upon 
us—that might be accelerated or retarded by circumstances, but that the effect 
would be soon, and most formidable could not be doubted by any reflecting man 
who saw what was before him. 

Now I tell you my opinion is quite of an opposite kind: We shall have a long 
and severe pressure; and much suffering and heavy losses, but we shall see again 
good steady business, both in what is sent out, and what may come home, pro¬ 
vided purchases be prudently and properly gone about. 

I was sorry to hear complaints in Manchester of some Cotton you had sent 
home, but when people lose money they always complain. If you adhere to my 
rule of always having two names on every Bill, you will not take any Bill on 
this drawn by a Bombay House, without some endorser, but certainly not one 
drawn on their own House. 

'Fhere are few Bombay Houses wc should think undoubted: John Fleming, 
and such names, we think not men of property. 

All the things you regret in your letter arc subjects of rejoicing here. I am 
glad Dison ‘got to the windward of Tobin’ and that Horsfall sent his clerk. We 
do not want large Bills running on people in such times, and think you very 
fortunate in having no ships to load. 

Forbes Forbes & Co. refused a Bill of Pcstenjers for ;^iooo—It was noted. 
Sir Charles interfered and they ultimately accepted. The act however shows 
the opinion of F. F. & Co. Pestenjers is reported to have endorsed F. F. & Co.’s 
paper to the extent of Sixty Thousand Pounds. 


London 15 April 1837 

You will be aware, I have no doubt, of all I am about to state before this 
letter can reach your hands, but still I recapitulate much of what I have already 
said and endeavour to tell you what is now. 

Of the failure of John Miller, Junr & Co, you are already aware, and that 
the sequestration was awarded the ist Inst in Scotland; the whole effects will be 
collected by the Trustee in Glasgow, and divided equally among all the creditors 
among whom I regret to learn is to be found many of the Compy’s Officers 
Civil and Military and as I learn Sir Robert Grant for ^7.000, Why any man 
would take the Bills of people who never had any property or prudence I cannot 
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tell, when at some better exchange they might have got the Royal Bank on 
Courts & Co. Cheap Bills are the worst of all cheap things. 

Mr. Claude S. Steuart came here on the 7th. I have been much with him 
since, and have found few persons of more sound views of business, of more 
knowledge and discernment or more qualified to acquire the confidence of 
those with whom he has to do. He has seen Mr Barton often, and has given 
him much information, also Mr Feilden, and he cheerfully does whatever can 
promote the interest of the House at Bombay. He proposes to go with me to 
Lancashire, when we shall visit all your friends, and seek to extend your oper¬ 
ations as far as may be prudent. 

As prices of Goods & T wist are now very low, and few parties shipping, Mr 
Steuart seems disposed to send you a handsome parcel about which he will 
himself write to you; in the meantime be assured you will get as many things as 
you can sell of all articles and that you will have also large orders for Cotton 
when prices are very low. 

Everything has been falling in price since my last letter; and the failures and 
pressure increase: I would decidJy take no bills of any of the Bombay Houses, 
but the two old ones and even those not to any amount exceeding o to 5m/. 
When you get the indorsation of rich Indians the matter becomes different, and 
then you must judge; but here confidence has had a blow from which it is not 
likely soon to recover. The fate of the American Houses has kept every one in 
anxiety for the last few weeks but it seems now resolved by the Bank to carry 
them through. Their losses will be immense and the credit of all of them so 
shaken that they will be unable to do much business for a long time. 

The Court of Directors have resolved not to grant a charter to the Bank at 
Bombay and have ordered all that has been done by the Govt there to be can¬ 
celled. Mr Ashburner will therefore I presume have no choice but to return 
without delay. I shall leave this before the end of the month, but I hope I shall 
see him—Your letter of the 26th December reached me yesterday, and would 
have had great interest but that we have had so much later letters. I hope from 
what you there say that you will be kept out of the market for Cotton till the 
present month when the bad advices from this would reach India and prevent 
purchases except at as low rates as ever were known, no other can have any 
chance of doing well. 

You act quite properly in selling off as fast as possible—the question is will 
prices rise? the answer will satisfy any man that the prudent course is in favour 
of quick sales and returns. The losses that must be sustained on India and China 
produce now on the way are to an amount quite frightful and must make many 
poor. I hope and believe that Dent and Co will send us Bills and that Whitmore 
will do the same, for the latter have no authority whatever to act otherwise, at 
least I presume so, as you know we wished our Exchange Money especially home 
before July. The exact amount of the Bills drawn on India from Leadenhall 
Street I do not at present know, but I shall see to get a correct return. You may 
however be assured it is but small compared to what it was this time last year, 
and I believe it is not likely soon to be increased: the state of the money market, 
and of credit calls on everyone to husband his means and therefore I think there 
is no chance at present of any large amounts of Dfts being drawn on India. 
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I am truly sorry to learn that Col. Robertson lost his passage the last trip of 
the ‘Hugh Lindsay’; and that of course we cannot sec him for some time. His 
family is quite well. 

Ritchie remains quite well, but the complaint much the same: He takes a 
deep interest in every thing going on and most especially what respects 
Bombay. 

Ct)tton, Silk, Tea and Indigo continue as dull and as hopeless as ever; but I 
refer you to regular advices for prices. 

Thomas will tell you that your Liverpool friends will probably be coming 
back to you, now that Cotton is low, and credit so shaken that Clerks and weak 
Houses can no longer pass Bills: If you will only not be too eager to do business 
always consult the interest and obey the orders of your Constituents you will 
have as much business as you can do. But you must not be in a hurry to get rich, 
that is the surest way of making yourself poor: Do not look to profit so much, as 
to do the business properly, the gain will follow. 

It has been quite impossible for me to find a person at all qualified to be a 
partner in your House. We are all of us looking out, and no doubt we shall find 
one in the course of the summer; but you must abandon, I fear, all thoughts of 
your return so soon as you were proposing. The best years of business are now 
approaching when you will, if you manage properly get a large share of the best 
and safest business of the place; and you cannot abandon a prospect of this kind 
till you place someone along with Mr. Gordon who shall satisfy you both, and 
give confidence to your friends. 

You are aware that deputations arc now here from Liverpool & Manchester 
asking aid from the Govt in Exhr Bills or from the Bank, but they return with 
a refusal, it not being the intention of either to interfere at all. 

I shall soon employ myself in preparing your letters for the press. George 
is sending here an essay on the battle of Marathon, which is to be published by 
Murray with whom I have fixed. 

Your Mother and Sisters are all well, but I have not heard very lately of 
Janet who was at this time to go to Edinr. Your Mother and Addy left Toward 
in February and have not yet returned, but I suppose they will go back this week. 
Our weather since Novr has been very stormy, with much frost, and frequent, 
though not heavy, snow—the cold east and N.E. winds of March and April 
have been unprecedented in respect of duration, and are only now leaving us. 
Our prospects for the crop, and the Country are very bad. Manufacturers are 
dull in nearly all branches, and wages falling with work scarce, and many hands 
discharged. Our position is very different from what it was this time last year— 
turn to my letter of 25 April and compare it with this one. 

You will be glad to know that the Govt here, and that of India have resolved 
on the Overland dispatch from Bombay to Suez; and we consider the question 
to be settled. 

As to Opium you must always judge of that—never go deep, or buy at high 
prices; and you may on the average find it a paying business, but it is as you well 
know a speculative and therefore a hazardous one. Best regards to Mr Gordon. 
By this ship my young friend Wm Hunter a passenger—I refer you to the letter 
I gave him for you, to which I need add nothing—do everything you can for 
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him, and show him every kindness—I am particularly interested in him. He has 
been well educated and will, I am sure, do credit to himself and his friends. 

London 21 April 1837 

I take my chance of this extra Packet to send you the latest intelligence from 
this. Since the letters by the last Alalta Packet I wrote to you on the 4th and 15 
Inst. 

Everyday since then has closed with some evidence of the effects of the late 
wild and gambling spirit: the failures that have lately been declared are Buchanan 
Laird & Co Liverpool for about ;£55m/. and numerous Spinners and Manu¬ 
facturers; but the pressure increases and there is strong reason to fear the first 
overland dispatch will carry you further accounts of failures. Sir John Xobin, 
Horsfall and others have now been putting their Bengal and Bombay Cotton 
seriously on the market and taking 3Ad for what si ^^d 6d were refused when 
landed. The loss is frightful and according to a moderate estimate the latter will 
sustain a loss of £4.0111/ at least, but this he can bear. 

Gladstone has brought a quantity of Dollerak at 3id. which goes out in the 
‘John O’ Gaunt’, to sail next month for China. Gladstone sends no Company’s 
paper, because he is satisfied as we all are that the exchange in India will be very 
low; and he means to make his Agents in Calcutta Madras and perhaps 
Bombay draw upon the House, and remit the proceeds to Turner & Co in 
Canton. 

Here we have serious fears not only of Mac Vicar, and a large body of his 
connexions; but also of Jardine and many of the China Houses, all of whom 
must I think more or less suffer except Dent 6c Co and perhaps Wetmore by 
the over-advances on tea, and cargoes left for their account. 

I have already told you that the Compy have decided against the Bombay 
Bank and sent orders accordingly. Mr Ashburner’s presence here therefore 
can be of no use on that head. The losses as you will know by Tea & Silk will be 
immense and Ritchie is exceedingly displeased with Dent & Co for sending to 
Jas Alexander some Tea, when they said they would send Bills as the other was 
too dear—the only change in the interval being that both had advanced more! 
The exchange to the full rate he expected. 

This, I own, makes me fear they may be tempted to do the same thing for us. 
If the tea be very good and only moderate in price, we may not lose much, for 
really good black tea is not abundant, and will fetch fair prices. 

Everything is very dull no life in business of any sort but suspicion and want 
of confidence generally prevailing in place of the boundless credit given last year. 

Mr C. Stcuart is still here, but talks of going next week to Lancashire. The 
Bombay Packet has brought his things 72 Packages and he will go to receive 
them. He has done all the good he can both with Mr Barton and Mr Feilden 
for you, and I am very confident will do the same in Liverpool and Manchester. 

We have sent small quantities by the ‘Hero of Malown* and the ‘Isabel*, as 
well as the ‘Tory’ from Clyde sailed for Bombay; and we are preparing some 
thing for the ‘K. Finlay’, to go in a few weeks. 

The Stock of India Cotton is so large that nothing but low prices can induce 
consumers to buy; and as Boveel and other American Cotton can be had of low 
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quality at 5 to 5^d it will require the very best Bombay Cotton to obtain the 
last named price. 

Good Europe Market could hardly be forced off in quantity above 4 to 4jd. 
No doubt we shall see some slight improvement before next March and may 
expect then to get 4-Jd for such quality. A great diminution in the consumption 
of all Cotton has been the result of this convulsion. Many works are stopped 
and many more are only working half time. Mr Smith and Archy Buchanan 
are now here: His patents are doing very well and will be, I think, a great benefit 
to all of us. 

Your Another and Sisters are quite well—As the wind is now fair for 
arrivals, I hope we shall have many letters from you. T'he last dated was the 18 
of January. 

You must in shipping Cotton to everyone be careful in an especial degree as 
to quality. You will otherwise find it laid past for Y/A. Mr C. Steuart desired 
me to say that in a conversation he had last night with Mr Richd Barton that it 
is evident the best Toomil and not Europe market is meant by his order at the 
highest limits, and I may add that Toomil is generally the quality you should 
prefer to send to us, unless the Europe market be very low in price and particu¬ 
larly good in quality—East India Cotton is all bad enough and we require the 
very best. 

They tell me from Glasgow that the Goods sent to you p Jamaica is a choice 
lot, which could not now be had lower for such assortments include many 
Goods that never go off as Jobs. Fleming is trying to barter his Surats for 
Twist. 


London 29 April 1837 

My last letter to you was dated April 21st and will probably reach you along 
with this one—Since then I have had the pleasure to see here Mr Ash burner 
and to have gone frequently and fully into the affairs of the Bank as he will 
more in detail explain to you. I may here, in the meantime, say that what I now 
learn, and especially the fact that the Bank is to have no concern with Europe 
Bills or exchanges obviate my objections; and seeing that the object is at Bombay 
only, and likely indeed certain in many ways to minister to the wants and con¬ 
venience of that Presidency all my objections are done away, and I shall very 
cordially and earnestly assist in promoting the object you have in view. 

Mr Ashburner will tell of our meeting yesterday at Messrs Cakerell & Cos 
and of the able aid he will have from Mr Brownrigg who of all men is the most 
capable of assisting him with sound advice and at the India House with powerful 
support. 

I do not hear that the Company has given any orders in respect to this 
measure. They wait the report from Calcutta on the proposition made on 
behalf of the Bank of India but that report is not likely to be favorable; and, if 
it were now to be acted upon by the promoters of the plan it follows that the 
ground will be clear for the Bombay Bank, and I do not see how the Directors 
can refuse to sanction an establishment only applying for what has been given 
to the Bank of Bengal, altho’ I do not suppose they will take any shares them¬ 
selves. Rest satisfied that I shall do everything I can to promote the desires of 
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the community of Bombay in respect to the Bank, and I hope this letter may 
reach you before any in which my unfavorable opinion was conveyed. 

Business has recently assumed a little more life, and you will learn the details 
by the letters from this, from Lpool and Glasgow. Your letters to the 26 Jany 
came to me two days since and I see with great pleasure the considerable sales 
that have been made of the Goods p the ‘John Campbell’ and I hope the same 
demand, and dispatch in sales will still continue to prevail. You may be quite 
sure of plenty of business if you only sell and remit promptly in very good Bills, 
or when your orders permit in produce of good quality at low prices. 

Since my last markets have varied little in price, but this tendency in Twist 
& Goods as well as in Cotton has been something upwards—there will however 
in my opinion be no rise, the fall was natural and necessary, and we shall not see 
any rise while we have a convulsed trade and good crops in America and India. 
What you say of Cotton agrees with what Ritchie said years ago, but still there 
is no amendment, and till there is, the consn of Bombay Cotton must be limited 
and fluctuating. 

As to Opium it must form a valuable and by far the most important branch of 
trade; but then it must be bought with very great caution for a more varying or 
dangerous article does not exist. I would never choose that you should have at 
one time more than jCs or j^iom/ for a/ of J. F. & Co even when prices were 
very moderate for the first amount and in the second under very great depression, 
and at greatly reduced rates never to exceed the value of ;^2om/. 

I am very sorry, and not at all pleased, that you have not taken steps sooner to 
remit the ;^2om/, sent on exchange A / in Companys Bills. I told you to do what 
you pleased, but not to delay the remittance as we wished to have the whole here 
at any rate in July and I now fear we can indulge in no such prospect. Now if 
you had sent the money to Calcutta or kept it in Bombay, it might have been 
returned to us in good Bills at an exchange quite as favorable as we looked for 
2/4.1 at Calcutta 2/2 to 2/3 at Bombay, by this time. 

It is still more painful to witness any possible delay in the ^2^ml sent to you 
in Company’s Bills by F. H. & Co but I sincerely trust you will have taken 
care not to exceed with that sum the time stipulated, for in Banking operations 
of that nature the period fixed must not on any account be exceeded. I now 
think it is more probable, than it was sometime back that we may be able to 
find for you a Partner such as you want. Wc are on the constant watch, but you 
know it is a serious, and most delicate commission to execute and cannot be 
properly done but with great deliberation and caution. Your departure must 
not hurry us, nor can you expect that it will be possible for you to leave the 
business and return home at the period you look to, and have in some degree 
considered fixed; no time will be lost, but much reflection is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. 

The Company has drawn little this 9 mths—the exact sum is not known, 
but I am sure it is a mere trifle and you may consider their treasury here to be 
virtually shut by their present rate of Exchange which they have not raised. We 
look forward to a heavy fall in Exchange in India and shall be happy indeed if 
in Bombay it does not fall under 2/. 

I do not require now to caution you about your operations regarding Bills. 
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What you have seen and heard must have satisfied you fully on that head, and 
placed on its proper ground the estimate early made here, of the dangerous 
position in which we lately stood. All we said was on general principles without 
knowing or suspecting the tremendous and unprecedented amount of Bills in 
circulation on these seven American Houses who have cut so conspicuous a 
figure in this drama. 

I much fear there will next come some severe scrutiny into the Bills on the 
India Houses, especially such as have largely speculated or advanced on Tea, 
Silk or Indigo, not forgetting Cotton Wool, by which the losses are likely to be 
as large as upon anything else. Many of the Bills drawn in Calcutta on property 
consigned home on Compy advances arc refused acceptance; and many, it is to 
be feared, will not be paid when due. 

I do not at present feel authorised to name any House now in particular, but 
you will require to be guarded in taking to a large amount on any one House; 
and to look to your Endorsers with more than usual care. Small Colquhoun & 
Co have much paper out, but though pressed I think them quite safe—Palmer 
M‘Killop & Co, Cakerall & Co are also extensive, but I think quite safe. It is 
not true that Sir Chas left all his property to his Widow. His son now in Cal¬ 
cutta gets nearly all, except a handsome provision for the Widow. I speak on the 
information of those who saw the Will in Doctors Commons. 

Your Mother and all your relations are quite well, and I hope to see them 
soon, as I shall sail tonight for Leith. Col. Robertson is now at Malta, and will 
be home by next Packet. Ritchie is quite the same, neither better nor worse for 
the last seven months, he never complains, but takes as much interest in every¬ 
thing as ever he did, I was very happy to learn from Stcuart and Ashburner the 
good state of health of Mr & Mrs Gordon, and that they liked the Country, 
and were great favorites. This last I was prepared to expect. I beg my best 
wishes. My letters are to him as well as to you, which renders it the less neces¬ 
sary my addressing him separately. A great cause of the ruin we sec about us 
arises from People wanting to be rich too soon; they run risks and engage in 
enterprises that lead to their destruction. Do your business well and properly, 
and sufficient profits will follow. 

Mr Claude Steuart has been of great use here to your business. He has given 
me much information, and has been often with Mr Barton and Mr Feilden, 
whose business you will find in all respects most important. 

By my namesake to sail soon from Liverpool, you will have a large supply 
from all your friends; and I hope you will make speedy sales and remittances. 

Much good business will be done both in Exports and Imports after the sky 
clears, when this storm is over: Here prices are low and operations may be 
safely begun; but it will require more time to purchase abroad where prices will 
be more slow to come to the low rate at which alone importations can be 
desirable. 

Mr Hodgson got from me last night your letter of the 22 Jany, and did not 
return it, I am therefore unable to answer it fully. 
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Castle Toward 6 May 1837 

I refer you to what I wrote to you overland on the 29 April and to what 
your other friends will write to you by this ship. 

Mr Ashburner I left in London in the best hands—those of Mr Larpent 
and especially Mr Brownrigg, for affording the best advice and aid. I have 
every confidence in his success when the answer of the Governor General is 
received, to the proposal of the Bank of India. You will sec that we send a 
small lot of cheap and well bought Goods and Twist from Manchester. Sell off 
as fast as you can at the best obtainable rates; but as we now look for a more 
large return of profit for stock employed, I must frankly tell you that unless we 
get 15 to 20 p Ct. clear we shall think we are underpaid, and shall limit our 
sendings accordingly. 

You see the fresh failures that have taken place, and the continued fall in the 
price of Cotton. The prices now paying will be quoted to you, but to effect 
sales of any large quantity of Bombay Cotton a very great abatement in the 
present rate must be submitted to, so as to induce monied speculators to enter 
the market. It appears to me that Cotton will still be lower, and I shall be very 
sorry if any come to us, except in very moderate quantity at safe prices, and of 
the very best quality. Nothing would vex me more than to have any indifferent, 
bought at high prices, consigned to us, except sending for o/a. Loss and dis¬ 
appointment are certain, and I therefore hope you will not get any consign¬ 
ments of this most unsaleable article, till we have better prospects before us. I 
fear we must not look for much favorable change in twelve months, but of course 
you will get the earliest information, and be able to act on it as you see prudent. 

Before the next overland dispatch we shall make up our minds about Tea, 
Silks, and perhaps regarding Bengal produce, but at present I am disposed to 
think well of black and green tea next season, if of the best quality at moderate 
prices. 

I have got lately many of your letters by different ships dated in Novr, Deer 
and early in Jany—they are all most acceptable, as they contain details that 
supply vacancies. 

We (your Mother, Addy and I) came here last night—the weather is 
beautiful and we shall exceedingly enjoy the quiet and retired life here after so 
long an absence, and so much bustle. You may rejoice that you have not more 
large Bills running on Cotton Importers. 


Glasgow 26 May 1837 

I send you copies of my letters of 29th April and 6th Instant, for as this dis¬ 
patch goes by Mr Watson who proceeds with Mr Waghom through France 
to Alexandria we need not be very particular about the size of our packet. 

I have nothing from you since what was dated the 26th January and I truly 
regret that you are not likely to get soon the letters written to you this year. It 
is truly unfortunate that the Overland conveyance had not been sooner 
established, for early intelligence would have saved much of the evil that the 
want of proper knowledge of the convulsions that have taken place in our 
markets must have caused. 

Since my last markets have been getting daily worse; American Cottons of 
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low qualities have gone as you see to 4|d which is under what was ever known, 
and while such prices continue it is evident Bombay is unsaleable at any but 
ruinous rates. Fair, good, and the better qualities of American are at higher 
rates in proportion and we pay yd to yjd for our best to about 5J to 5 Jd for the 
lowest we use.—^IL'wist has come down faster than we ever knew it and Goods 
are quite as low as the rate of Cotton—so that hitherto we gain nothing but 
loss by what has taken place, that will no doubt change and we shall see some 
slight amendment I think before long in the prices of 'I'wist and Goods.—At 
present we are in the heat of a panic from which we require some time to 
recover. 

You will hear I am sure with deep regret of the failure of James Oswald Sc 
Co, their debts will be 120,000 and from all I learn the assets will not pay 
more than 5 /- p ^ or thereby.—The Culcreuch Company have also failed and 
Capt. Spiers late member for Paisley, their debts are said to be £60^000 and they 
will not certainly pay more than 1 / p £. This event does not create any surprise. 
We are not concerned in any of these unfortunate events: other failures have 
taken place here but of less moment.—In Lancashire, Thomas will tell you, 
the failures have been to a large amount, &I very much fear they will yet 
greatly extend. Of the London Houses you will have a full report from St. 
Helens Place, but by our letters I regret to learn Mr Hodgson was unwell 
which may prevent his being in the City for a few days. Kirkman will supply 
his place and I am sure give you every information, altho’ deprived of those 
confidential sources of which his father is so largely possessed. It is now however 
in Liverpool that most of the important facts are known and from hence you 
must look for your best intelligences. 

Here the sales of Cotton wool are to a small extent and if we look at our 
own stock and Glasgow Consumption there is in this port at least 30 weeks 
supply. In Lancashire where the consumption is much more considerable the 
case is different, the Stock bears a much smaller proportion to the consumption. 
Still however the sale of Bombay Cotton except of very superior quality is next 
to impossible and for TToomil and Europe quality very low prices must be taken, 
perhaps 3d to 4}: as the staple, fineness, cleanness, and strength may be, but of 
qualities lower than Europe market I suppose the sale in any quantity would in 
present circumstances be hopeless. Silk continues quite dull and the best Tsatlee 
we should not incline to have above 10/- landed, at which it would certainly be 
safe.—As to Tea if we could be certain of getting the best qualities only, such 
as are ordered, and said by the Shippers to be sent, it would be safe to import 
the best qualities pointed out in our former Indents, both black and Green to 
some extent. But we see and hear so much of the qualities sent being far inferior 
to orders and to Invoice that we are afraid to go beyond the 0,000 we already 
allowed to be sent. 

It is most essential you should make us quick remittances—on your expedi¬ 
tion on that head the success of your business depends, but in what way your 
funds are to reach us I cannot point out. You must yourselves judge and send 
us home in the safest manner and so as to be as early available as possible. Good 
Bills would be the most advisable channel, but these may be very scarce and all 
articles may be and no doubt will be far too dear to admit of your purchasing 
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almost any thing.—^Then there only remains to make advances on Consign¬ 
ments or to buy Bills in something like the India Company’s w^ay, the Goods 
pledged, not as formerly however for the acceptance but the payment of the 
Bills of Exchange, drawn on the faith of the shipments. It is not easy to make 
you sensible of the vast change that has taken place in this Country, especially 
in the Silk, Cotton, and other T^Vades much connected with America, and in 
America Herself. In N. York, Charleston, but especially in New Orleans the 
failures are to an immense amount, in short, credit has been ruined, and none but 
persons of very large property have been able to stand up against such a calamity. 
Luckily for us all our American concerns have been long since given up, and the 
debts we have to collect here are very small and not likely to cause any loss. 
We do not think any better than we did of India Houses and I fear their 
difficulties are only the more likely to increase as we come nearer to September 
and October. 

Goods of all kinds can be very cheaply made, but the want of Capital to 
spare, and the difficulty of finding proper remittances must very greatly limit 
the extent of foreign consignments.—You will tell us what you think of the 
Goods sent by Henry Monteith & Co.—After the best consideration we could 
not see that any benefit was likely to arise from our taking any interest in such a 
transaction, and we therefore declined it. 

TThe losses many parties have sustained without having their names made 
public are immense. It is said one House in Liverpool was worth ;^i8o,ooo 
some months since, and all now gone by losses on Cotton and bad debts. 

I sent you some extracts of letters I have from Mr. Gladstone, who I am 
sorry to say has left a great part of the TTea sent by Turner & Co for their 
account, as inferior to invoice. 

I am glad to say that Small Colquhoun & Co have got a large advance on the 
landed estate of one of the Partners and will I trust get easily through their 
pressure the more so as they lately had jt70,000 sent to them from Canton in 
good Bills, which they were fearful might at one time have been sent in Silk and 
Tea. The only thing I have really to regret is the Execution of your Exchange 
plan—Not that any loss can arise if you follow up our orders, but because some 
delay and disappointment may take place in respect to the Bills—^and mainly as 
you have suffered I fear some delay to take place in respect to remittances. This 
is a point of vital moment at all times, but at such a time as the present, it 
shades every other.—I shall write to you further from Toward. 

Castle Toward 27 May 1837 

I refer you to what I wrote to you from Glasgow by this opportunity and I 
hope sincerely you may get all our letters safely and soon.—From the measures 
now in operation I do hope our correspondence will be regular and quick. It 
would indeed have been of great moment had this quick system been adopted 
sooner 1 

I already told you that Mr Gladstone is much displeased with Turner & Co 
and has put aside for their account so large a portion of their shipments that no 
gain can arise to them from the operation.—Mr. G. writes to me that Steuart 
Gladstone has a story to tell of Dent & Co, and I write to Tom to enquire and 
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let you know. He adds—‘Oliverson told me of a friend of his for whom they 
shipped a cargo to the value of J[^ 7 . 0 j 000 which turned out bad and inferior to 
order and to Invoice, but the party at home having sent out the money had no 
security; after much difficulty he got the London House to leave the matter to 
arbitration’. He adds—‘Horsleys of Liverpool employ Daniel & Co. Grant 
tells me that they have one cargo arrived and another to come. In the first they 
have one chop of 630 Chests invoiced as good Congow and charged at 37 which 
will cost them fully 2/1 d; it proves to be common Bohea valued at 5d and 6d.’ 

In this way immense losses are sustained and the Canton Houses, by their 
careless way of doing business, and foolish competition, must bring ruin on 
themselves and all who employ them.—I am quite alarmed by what I see and 
hear, and far from extending orders I am satisfied that unless the qualities sent 
are all of the very best kinds, and laid in at most moderate rates, it would be 
wise wholly to withdraw them. Indeed I must own I feel quite disgusted with 
the Canton Operations, and the mode of doing business there, and feel quite 
disposed entirely to abandon it, for no profit can compensate adequately for the 
delay, uncertainty, risk of property, and great hazards attending every trans¬ 
action in that Country. 

More and more we all feel disposed to confine our business to its own 
legitimate channel, and not to branch out into any needless distant operations. 
Even to you I think it likely our shipments will be confined to our own Goods 
and Twist and not extend to purchases, for the aggregate amount becomes too 
large in so very distant a market when the returns are so slow and in Bills at 
such long dates. 

I must beg of you to lose no time in realizing and remitting every thing you 
can in the most expeditious and safe manner. It is highly essential you should 
attend to this most important object with unceasing care and vigilance and I 
rely with confidence on your exertions on that score. Everything will depend 
both with us and with others on the success which attends you on this head. 

From Mr Ashburner I had a letter, from which it appears, he waits the 
answer of the Govn. General,—but you will hear fully from himself. I hope 
you will not invest Capital in a Bank that you cannot very easily withdraw. 

You get so many letters from others that I will not detain you with any 
family or local news; we have all been disappointed by the failure of our attempts 
to replace a Radical member by a Conservative Representative but the destruc¬ 
tives have been too many for us on this occasion, and have sent indeed a thorough 
bad Revolutionist in my Friend John Dennistoun! May Heaven protect us 
from many such Legislators. 

Best wishes to Mr Gordon to whom I shall endeavour to say a few words. 

p‘Ellora’ Glasgow 9 June 1837 

As it is intended to send this ship in a few days I prepare a dispatch for her 
and enclose what I have lately written to you in duplicate. 

Since then very alarming failures have taken place among American Houses 
to an extent quite fearful to contemplate, and it is much to be apprehended they 
are not yet all over. I send you the enclosed which has just now come to me 
from Thomas. 
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We learn that a large amount of Bills drawn by Dent & Co on TThos. Wilson 
& Co will be protested and go back, unless Palmer M‘Killop & Co take them 
up for Honor: One Bill drawn by Russell & Co on one of these firms p j^i,500 
and remitted by MacLaine Watson Sc Co to F. H. & Co was paid by Barings 
for honor of Russell & Co, which looks well. You may imagine we are very 
anxious to see the rest of the money due by Dent & Co and the property in the 
hands of Wetmore & Co remitted home. 

We have not yet got any report on the ITea Invoice from Moffat, nor have 
we any accounts of the ship, which I suppose is now near at hand. 

The failures of Wilson & Co., Wildes Sc Co, and T. Wiggin Sc Co., altho’ 
long expected, have produced a very uneasy sensation, and altho’ the published 
account of their assets hold out a strong hope of ultimate safety yet when such 
sums are to collect there must always be haxard. 

There is very little business now doing here and we can buy American Cotton 
so low that it is out of the question to think of Surat, the losses on which must be 
very great. Any of your Houses who have shipped Cotton to any extent must 
we are confident be entirely ruined, and you must well consider what the 
parties have been doing in that article before you have any transactions with 
them. 

We are sending you some Twist and Goods by this ship and also by the ‘Emma’ 
from Liverpool—You must sell off and remit as soon as you can for on quick 
sales and safe and early remittances the business depends for extent and success. 

I have now got your letters in the press and nearly completed—James will 
perhaps be able to send you some copies by this ship. 

Your Mother and Sisters arc all well and James will tell you of his lot—they 
are all thriving. 

I am only just come from Newton and Deanston where all was going on 
well.—Mr Buchanan at Catrine was lately not so well as we could wish, but 
he is now much better. 


London 26 June 1837 

The letters you will receive by this ship from London and LPool make it 
quite needless for me to say much to you on the subject of Mercantile Affairs. 
The storm has in some degree spent its force and at any rate for the moment 
failures have ceased and some small degree of confidence in regard to credit & 
prices begins to appear. It is quite impossible that matters can mend speedily 
or in any great degree—the explosion has been too formidable to allow even the 
most sanguine to hope for such change, but by degrees we shall see improvement 
commence and proceed in those articles of constant consumption, of which the 
supply may be greatly lessened. Cotton wool forms a favorite object of specula¬ 
tion which furnishes the means of selling what of your India Cotton has most 
unfortunately been sent; and for which the purchases for export and home 
consumption would have formed a very inadequate vent, and at still lower 
prices than there now obtaining—The Bombay Cotton now landing will lose 
^4 @ ;t5 p Bale to the Shipper; and I see no prospect whatever of the market 
improving in price, indeed this can only arise from a great falling off in the 
supply especially from America & from India. 
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Every article has fallen in price, and all branches of trade are seriously affected 
by this long predicted convulsion, which has unhappily come at last with a 
severity greater than ever I looked for, mainly because I never could conceive 
that any man would act in the manner or to the extent these American Houses 
have done. Who could suppose that seven firms would accept Bills to the amount 
of 12 millions? It was 20 at the end of last year. Be assured prices will be low 
here for a long time; but then they will be safe to those who can act prudently 
and buy well abroad—the time I have so long looked for has come at last. 

I went yesterday or rather Saturday to stay a couple of days with my old 
excellent friend Bobus Smith, who has a nice retirement twelve miles off at 
Cheam in Surrey: I gave him a copy of your letters—^and he is greatly pleased 
with them—^and desired me to assure you they have afforded him very great 
delight and satisfaction. 

I shall afterwards send you a note of the names of those to whom I have 
given copies—^at present I have but a scanty supply. 

I shall write perhaps more to you by this ship, being at this moment very 
busy. 

We are not at all pleased with Dent & Co who have sent us Tea, when they 
should have sent Bills. 


London i July 1837 

I am still without any letters from you of a later date than the 26 Jany, altho’ 
there arc accounts from Calcutta to the 25th and from Canton to a late date in 
February. Yet from Dent & Co we have nothing since they sent the tea p 
‘Africa’ and from Wetmore & Co nothing at all. 

P'rom this, and from your friends in Lpool & Glasgow you will have such 
full details on business matters that little remains for me to say. We are certainly 
better for the present, as some articles can now be sold, and several are evidently 
improving; of which last I may say Tea is one, and when the quality is really 
good some profit may be obtained. Should the supply prove less than 31 millions 
of which there are at present great hopes better prices may be looked for after 
Xmas and the supplies of 1838 if on a moderate scale and of the wished for 
quality are likely to do very well. 

The China paper that has gone back and that now lies unaccepted on 
account of departure from orders and bad quality of Tea is to an immense extent. 
At Liverpool and in Scotland chiefly this evil is felt and Turner & Co have 
their full share, also Daniel & Co. We have appealed to Dent & Co. on this 
subject in a letter, a copy of which you will get, but you see we leave everything 
to their own fair consideration. They may be able to explain a mode of acting 
which without such explanation appears quite defenceless. The China Bills 
are now very narrowly looked at here, and the India ones will I fear go through 
a great trial in the next few months—^were it not for the great indulgence and 
liberality of the Bank the condition of extensive Houses would be much worse 
than it is. 

In Lancashire the demand for Twist and for Goods has revived a little, and 
sales have been made to some extent, but at miserably low prices, not leaving 
more than cost to the Spinner and weaver even at the present low rate of Cotton. 
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It is the general opinion prices have now been at the lowest, and that a great 
consumption must be the consequence of such rates, and that we shall see prices 
gradually improve. Our wish is to have all sold & immediate remittances sent. 

Cotton is a favorable article of speculation and prices of Surat have been 
better than I looked for. Should the supply be very moderate the prices may be 
maintained, but until the Trade of the Country most materially improves, till 
confidence is restored, and prosperity again smiles on America, and upon us— 
or a much diminished quantity comes forward from the States I can see no hope 
of any better prices or even maintaining present prices, if we get large quantities 
home. If the supply be scanty, the quality good & price low in reference to our 
present prices here then I think profit or at any rate a remittance may be ob¬ 
tained. 

I am sadly disappointed by the delay in the remittances on the Exchange Acet 
and most sincerely sorry that my earnest wish to follow up your suggestion led 
me to advise the operation at all. It could not have been attempted at a more 
unfortunate time; but it should be a lesson to all concerned to fear in periods of 
great confidence and credit. 

No danger is greater than the possession of large means in such times, and it 
requires a degree of prudent caution rarely possessed to steer clear of loss at such 
periods. 

I am sorry you have been sending Cotton for your own account, altho’ the 
quantity be small, the loss will be heavy. This will be of the less moment to those 
who are getting out Twist & Goods which are just so much cheaper. 

The sendings made & making to you are very large, and if you manage well 
I trust you will give great satisfaction and secure a safe and steady business. The 
Cotton business will come round again; and when quality is good and prices 
very low there can be no safer or better article. 

Mr Ashburner I see frequently—^nothing can be done till an answer be 
received from Calcutta. He must therefore wait patiently. I shall leave this I 
hope on Tuesday the 4th and be home the 7th. 

My friend Bobus has read your letters and was much pleased with them, 
about 20 copies have been sent to you which is I suppose supply enough for your 
friends in the East. All at home quite well. Thomas & Kirk will go with me in 
the Steamer. 

I have not heard of any one that I would recommend to you although there 
are many in great want of such a situation. Wc continue our enquiries. 

Liverpool 6 yufy 1837 

by France to Alexandria 

I wrote to you on the ist by the Packet, and now sit down to tell you what 
has since occurred. I had the pleasure to receive by the arrival of the ‘John 
Campbell’ in the Clyde your letter of the 23rd Febr. and the House got what 
R. S. & Co wrote on the 28th with note of Sales there effected and which you 
will have seen leave a loss at 2/2 each which we can hardly hope to obtain altho’ 
we know that your Bill on F. H. & Co p ^^2000 was remitted here at 2/3— 
why the House did not remit that or other Bills to us at such an Exchange I 
cannot guess—It created observation here to know that you had drawn at such 
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a rate. It was very right for you to sell our Goods and Twist at the best prices 
you could, but I am quite at a loss to conceive why you imagine it can be a good 
thing for us to buy and send Goods to a market where the sale is always attended 
with loss rather than gain as is the case at present. Sell and remit as speedily as 
possible is the rule we give you, and we shall expect you to act on it. I much fear 
with the low exchange we must now look for, that Goods cannot pay well in 
India Markets unless returns are made in produce and there is no article in your 
quarter that will pay to send home; and to send funds to Canton delays them 
too long. 

I have a very good opinion of the best Congow Tea next season as we have 
said to Dent & Co. but it is out of the question to send funds which are now so 
much required here, to so distant a quarter, where the delay in remitting is 
exceedingly great and uncertain. I am surprised that your correspondents 
generally and especially Tom have no letters from you p ‘John Campbell’. 
They expect a letter by every ship, and surely to him you should tell, not merely 
what you have done, but all you propose to do. 

It is very pleasing to see by your letter to me that you mean to be cautious in 
Cotton. I hope you will not buy one Bale; if you do, the loss will be heavy I 
saw yesterday some Surat of good staple sold at 3J very workable Cotton, such 
as would have given 6 to 6^d last year. The losses here are immense, not merely 
of those declared bankrupt, but of many who still stand, but are entirely without 
property—many with less than nothing. Sir John Tobin is selling off his ships 
& all the Cotton Importers here would require another name known properly 
to make their orders safe. 

It is not thought here that the American affairs will come round soon, or at 
all, without most heavy loss. Wildes Wilson & Wiggin must lose all their 
property if they ever pay their debts of which great doubt is expressed here. 
Brown, it is feared, may be yet stopped by the Bank as they did Wildes; and on 
the whole I find the opinion much worse here than in London. Brown paid 
£Soom/ in June and therefore the blow, should it fall will not be so heavy as it 
would have been a month since. 

Mr Ashburner has shown me a plan for improving & increasing the Cotton 
Trade by making a proper road from Bombay to the interior. Amrouty I think 
the distance 800 Miles and to take up Salt and bring back Cotton, with properly 
constructed carts. He says very excellent Cotton could then be put down at 2 Jd 
p lb. which would do even at our present rates. 

You now know our prices of Cotton. We are certain not to go much if any 
lower; and if you can send some to sell at or below or present rates you may 
do so to make a remittance, preferring the Port you can ship cheapest to. 

With Dent & Co we have every reason to be dissatisfied & besides all the 
other reasons, mentioned in my letters of the 24 June to them may be added 
that I believe your orders were to send the amount in Tea or Bills to F. H. & 
Co in London for o/a. What could tempt them, under this authority to send 
Tea to Liverpool? It will sell in that Port for 4d to 6d less probably than in 
London. You get a fresh copy of my letter to Dent & Co. 
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Castle Toward i 6 July 1837 
We were all made happy last night by the receipt of your overland letters 
from the 16 to the 26 of April-Mr Steuart was however d/i^ppointed that he 
had nothing from you and that he is Still Ignorant of what has been done m 
respect to his Opium which ought to have been delivered in rebruary. Wt have 
not anything from Canton, but we write both to Wetmore and to Dent 6c Co 
and tell the latter to keep you fully informed of all they may do for us. I am very 
glad you did not enter into any fresh China operations for what we want is to 
get home our funds, and that as quickly as possible. I am really concerned to see 
you drawing at such an exchange as 2/2A when you ought to be remitting and 
when especially the separate ;^25/m. sent you last year by F. H. & Co should 
now be in their hands, but I leave them to speak of that. 

You can well imagine it is not at all agreeable to us to receive any Cotton 
Wool—no price at which you can buy can make a saving remittance when good 
American can be had at 6 to yd p lb & almost fair at 5 to 5^d. It is most 
unfortunate you sent any for a/, of the House, and let me assure you such 
operations should never be done unless Cotton is unprecedentedly low, and 
freight cheap with little shipping. You knew from all your advices that this was 
a glutted & falling market, and it is always wrong to send when that is the case. 
When you have a balance of Cotton over you should always sell in Bombay, 
unless under very peculiar circumstances. 

You are well off that you escaped the ‘Caledonia* and all the buying business: 
it is likely many more will go like Turner, or at any rate be left worse than 
nothing. 

I would not trust much to any Bombay House, but the old ones, and them 
with caution. Mr Steuart has been here a week and I like him better the more 


I see of him. He is candid, fair Sc honourable but much enraged at Ritchie 
whose conduct indeed has not been such as I could approve of. I exceedingly 
lament to say so. Ritchie has been too keen, and not properly observant of the 
obligations he came under, of which I was ignorant till now. 

I had much conversation with Mr Steuart about a proper Partner for you 
and he too will aid us, but it must require much caution and it will be sometime 
before we can succeed. He thinks you keep too large a share for yourself, and 
that you ought to give Mr Gordon a greater Interest; on all this I am sure you 
will reflect and do what is right. 

You have now committed most of the errors, My dear Alick, from which I 
thought I had guarded you when you first set out and I trust you will for the 
future take care to adhere more closely to the advice I gave you in almost every 
conceivable case. Not one of the Bombay Houses has done so well as R. S. & 
Co. but then I fear you are departing from these rules of prudence and caution 
by which they were guided, besides I must tell you that some of your Constitu¬ 
ents are not pleased with your correspondence which should be frequent, full 
Sc correct. You tell Henry Monteith Sc Co of the sale of some cases at 8^ Rs 
but of what kind of Goods you leave them to guess. They suppose you mean 
garments, the last of which you sold at Rs 21. Now I suppose Rs 18 J is meant Sc 
the copy wrong; if so it is an unpardonable blunder which might be attended 
with the worst consequences. 
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I am very sorry you should fix in your own mind any period for your return 
home; for much, if not all depends on the course of business, and the state of 
credit, of markets, and your correspondents. 

Many Constituents who hear of your proposed early return will be unwilling 
to send out property you may not be present to dispose of; and, till you have two 
partners on the spot each quite able to conduct the business, I am sure you will 
do well not to fix, much less talk of your own removal. 

Nothing is so likely to lead to loss & disappointment as the desire suddenly to 
get wealth. It frequently pushes men forward into operations of hazard and 
extent, and ends in making them speedily poor, in place of suddenly rich. It is on 
this rock that all these American Houses and your own Mr Turner who have 
caused so much alarm & distress have split—I hold it not merely a fault but a 
crime. 

Wc are still in a very dull state here with little activity altho’ matters are a 
little better and sales of some things can be made. 

I had the pleasure a few days since at Glasgow to see Mr & Mrs Wedder- 
burn but they were in a great hurry to go to the North, promising to see us when 
they come back here. From the state of Adelizas health which makes it 
desirable not to have strangers this arrangement is more convenient for us. Your 
Mother was delighted & amused with your letter from the Hills—She is very 
well. Addy is out every day several times & will I trust soon be well again. We 
have had a charming summer and all the crops are luxuriant. 

Mr Buchanan will answer what you write to the House. James, Janet and 
all the children are here and well—^Tom Grahame and the children we look for 
soon; and Janet and all at Southhall are well. 

You may be quite sure that Exchange will fall with you & you ought to 
remit every penny as you sell, to secure a proper Exchange, by withholding our 
money you are risking our getting much less by a fall in the exchange. I have 
already told you that the Royal Bank have discontinued giving any Bills. 

I send this to London to go by Marseilles to Alexandria. From Suez there 
will now be plenty of sailing vessels—I had, the other day a letter from the 
Secretary of the Steam communication committee at Bombay; but the whole 
matter being now settled I do not write—I hope the ‘Atalanta’ and ‘Berenice’ 
will be put on the Red Sea Station—I trust you will keep the plague far away 
from your Presidency. 

The losses of this year are frightful—quite as much, or more than 1826. The 
Canton, American & East India Trades all bad. The Banks were wild, and 
nothing but such a blow could keep us from a greater—America you know is 
one universal state of bankruptcy and confidence gone. All will come round, 
and a good trade follow, but we must wait with patience. 

Thomas was here with Mr Steuart, when your letters came, and they had 
planned an expedition to Inverary, Oban, Staffa etc, but he immediately 
abandoned all and sailed last night for Liverpool, in order to see your Lanca¬ 
shire friends. 
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Glasgow 29 yuly 1837 

I wrote to you overland on the 26 Ulto and again on 6 inst from Lpool and 
16 from Toward, the last to go by Marseilles. 

I told you of the receipt of your letters p the ‘John Campbell’ and by the ‘H. 
Lindsay’ of the 16 & 28 April—of the continued dull and bad trade, and the 
expectation of a very long continuance of low prices—of Mr Steuart being 
with me—that we had no recent failures, and that confidence was in some small 
degree beginning to return. 

No very important event has taken place since. We have not a word from 
Dent & Co or Wetmore, and our anxiety to see back that Exchange money 
naturally increases with the delay. 

Mr Alexander now in London has told of your Joint operations in Opium 
with Dent & Co, by which I suppose you have locked up a large part of the 
funds, which ought long since to have been in London. Thomas ought to have 
known that, and every thing done, not from others, but from you. Be assured 
that these Opium operations will hurt you very much with your consigning 
friends at home who naturally enough expect that your atttention & funds 
should be directed to your commission business, in which you are sure to succeed 
if you will only follow out Ritchie and Claude Steuart’s plans, and not attempt 
to improve upon them by speculation. Claude Steuart told me that he had 
brought home ;^4o/m. and that he was quite certain no other firm in Bombay 
had done as well as R. S. & Co; they always lost by going into matters foreign 
to their business, keeping themselves poor borrowing in the Bazar at 9% while 
R. S. & Co always made a handsome sum yearly by their Interest A/. 

Your drawing Bills at so very unfavorable an exchange as 2/3d has been 
much remarked uf)on, and must do you sensible injury. It is evident to everyone 
Exche must fall—that it is unnaturally & absurdly high and comments must 
be made on those who draw at such a rate as 2/2 or 2/3. 

But of the cause of your drawing at all, we are all of course most profoundly 
ignorant. We expected large remittances and in place of that you draw largely, 
and send Cotton which surely you might have seen from the letters before you 
was certain to come to a ruinous market, and ought to have been sold at Bom¬ 
bay. 

You see I speak my mind fully to you—had you been less eager after gain, 
you would have had more of it, and your only remedy is to correct past errors 
by cautious and secure mode of acting such as I recommended to you when you 
first went abroad, in Letters bound up; and which, if you have ever read at 
all, you have I fear entirely neglected. 

I do entreat of you to shape your course by these rules, and that practice of 
your predecessors which have proved so successful and not suffer yourself to be 
led away by speculative views which, when they are successful are but too often 
followed up till they become quite otherwise: you have a fine business and an 
excellent set of Constituents if you only attend to their interest, and do their 
business properly. 

I repeat that there is no more dangerous thing than the attempt to make 
money rapidly; It is that dangerous ambition by which the best businesses and 
some of the ablest men have been overthrown. To go on surely we must move 
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on slowly. You have been injured by some early success—Let the reverses you 
have seen and partly felt have a salutary effect and bring you to a calm and 
reflecting mode of doing business & coming to conclusions. 

I take great blame to myself for listening at all to your plan of a China Exche 
operation. It was a great error, which will carry a heavy lesson with it, and 
entirely put an end to any wish on my part to adventure again in such a way. 

You find on the other side some part of what I said to you in my last two 
letters. What I wrote to you in my private one overland was a plan not now 
likely to be acted upon, those most interested being quite averse to it. 

Adeliza is much the same—^her complaint is a pain in the back caused by a 
very slight spinal irritation which will I trust be removed by the plan now 
following up. Your mother is very well. Janet and the little Grahames are with 
us, and Tom Grahame went down yesterday. 

Little is now heard of but Elections, both parties are eager and the trial of 
strength will be a fair one. The Destructives have carried Glasgow Paisley 
Greenock London Westminster, Southwark; but have lost Lpool, Bath and 
a great many more, only Kilmarnock yet in Scotland. It is thought the Con¬ 
servatives will on the whole gain i o to 20 members, but it is all guess work. 

Money is now very abundant—It never was scarce as you would see by the 
price of the funds—It was dearer than it had been. The distrust on certain 
classes of Bills made it difEcult to discount them; but other paper within Bank 
dates could at all times have been easily discounted. 

Here we continue to have a very dull demand and extremely low prices. Our 
sales are in small quantities for immediate wants, both in Twist and Goods. 

Castle Toward 29 August 1837 

I was most happy to get your letter to the House of the 5 May last night, and 
to see that you had sold some of the Goods p ‘Mount Steuart Elphinstone’. You 
know that ship ought to have been with you nearly six weeks sooner, but we 
will know again not to send grey Goods as late as Deer. 

The Sales are all very good, but we should have been glad that you had 
remitted all in your power, even in anticipation of what are yet to reach you, at 
the present very high rate of Exchange, for I fear the fall with you will be 
sudden and great, and take away much of the advantage of the present and 
future sales. Your Correspondents will all of them expect you to do this, and it 
is therefore most particularly to be desired that you keep your funds at command, 
and so as to meet such demands and expectations. 

The Stockings you sent by the ‘Aliquis’ are arrived, and have given very great 
satisfaction. Your Mother & Addy have both had them on, and have been very 
much pleased with them as they will themselves tell you soon. Adeliza improves, 
but only slowly; she has been much out of late sailing & likes it much. 

I am very glad to say that we now begin to sec some improvement in business 
generally, and a return of that confidence which is so necessary to Mercantile 
operations. American remittances have been received to some extent and altho’ 
prices have not risen much in Goods and Twist, Cotton especially American 
has advanced in some cases 20 to 25 p Ct. Surat Cotton is also looking up and I 
think we may now pretty confidently say will not be lower. If therefore it can be 
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landed at, or under present rates, I cannot doubt of its proving a good remittance 
and safer than any Bills that can be sent and put us sooner in cash. You will 
know from Glasgow that we have letters from Dent & Co, Wetmore & Co 
and Turner and Co to the ii March. The former had remitted £ 7 ^ 55 *— 
;^2000 of which is drawn by Daniel & Co on Marjoribanks & Terrers, but 
which we expect Daniel & Dickenson will take up when due. The Bills on 
Calcutta they could not sell at the moment and our remittances are therefore 
kept back very inconveniently for us. 

We lately sold some Tzatlee Silk of fine quality sent us by Turner & Co at 
16/6 thinking we got a very good price but such has been the improvement in 
that manufacture that we could now get 19/-. 

We certainly think few articles offer a better chance of profit next year than 
Tea, if well selected and bought at reasonable prices, sent to London; a heavy 
sale 67000 Chests comes in there the 11 proxt. and we expect to see some 
considerable advance in price and a brisk demand. I am not now without hope 
that what Dent & Co sent us may in a few months be sold at little or no loss. 
When I wrote to you in December last I said we could readily and at once sell 
all our Goods & Twist, but this is unfortunately not the case now—But 
demand altlio’ much improved does not take off nearly our produce in Goods, 
altho’ in Twist we can always sell at some price, at this moment certainly a very 
poor one. Our sendings to you will be therefore now of our own Goods & 
Twist only for the present, and you must be very minute & full in all your 
remarks upon the quality finish etc of the Goods, and everything relating to 
them. 

I have seen by one of your letters to Thomas that you have serious views of 
coming home next year for a visit, and I do not require to tell you that if you 
can do so without injury to the business at Bombay, you could do nothing more 
likely to promote your Interest, and that of the House, and give delight and satis¬ 
faction to us all. If you could in Bombay get a Partner to your mind in all 
respects before you leave, it would be a great matter; but if you cannot, then 
you are likely to find one at home, much more easily and readily than we can do. 

Mr Alexander is now in Greenock very weak and much reduced. I have not 
yet seen him, but I mean very soon to call for the purpose—You find enclosed a 
spare copy of my letter of the 29th of last month. You see I speak to you frankly 
of what I think wrong. I cannot serve you, as I wish to do without speaking my 
mind to you thus candidly and without any reserve. I flatter myself your own 
good sense will prevent you from taking the slightest offence at what is meant 
solely for your advantage—I wish I had all my life enjoyed the benefit of some 
kind friend to point out all my errors which have been very far too many. 

Glasgow 30 August 1837 

Mr Gladstone was with me lately, and I was sorry to hear from him so very 
poor an account of Sir John’s affairs. He is selling off everything—^all his ships 
for what they will bring. 

In my opinion you are safe in sending us Cotton that we can afford to sell at 
present rates—such as that Thomas has now sold at 4jd and a little more for 
better quality. It is quite clear that things are getting round, and I think before 
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Jany next that confidence will be fully restored; and prices of Cotton and most 
other articles improved—money is now more abundant. 

You will get by this post a renewal of authority to draw to the extent of 
jCiom/, and invest the proceeds in Cotton or other articles as before, if you see 
what is likely to pay us, looking to present current prices. I have before me copy 
of your letter to Mr Hodgson of the 5 May but I am sorry I cannot hold so 
favorable an opinion of Opium as you do, and wish you had not gone so boldly 
into it I hope it may do better than I expect. I once more beg you to read over 
my letters of 1832 delivered to you in London. 

Our sales in the last fortnight have been large, and would have been more, 
had we not asked some advance. 

I saw Mr Robt. Gray today who expressed himself very much pleased with 
what you had done for him. 


Castle Toward ii September 1837 

The last letter I wrote to you was on the 30 of last month overland and I 
have not since then had anything from you or the House. This letter I send by 
Marseilles & Alexandria and hope it may reach you soon—Markets have con¬ 
tinued to be firm and in many articles to improve since my last—silk such as we 
sold for 16/6 has brought 20/6; and at the Companys Tea Sale Bohea has gone 
6d p lb above what was current at the June sale 3d on Congow and so on. For 
Cotton, especially American the demand has been very brisk, and at some 
advance in price indeed we ourselves got id profit on some bought at 6d; and 
Ritchie got 20 to 25 p Ct. on some Thomas bought for him. 

Twist has sold readily; and we have now, not only no stock, but have pretty 
considerable orders for what is yet to spin in Nos 18 20 both first quality and 
for weft. Goods, altho’ lower in proportion do not sell so well, and we have 
still a considerable stock, but we have advanced our prices a little, as we really 
could not make the Goods at such rates with an advance on Cotton Wool such 
as we are now obliged to pay. 

Two days since we refused our old prices (4d p piece less than we now ask) 
for 12000 ps. which shows you that there would be found some large buyers at 
present. If the American Trade revive, which to a certain extent it must do in 
a few months we shall experience a better demand, and get higher prices. 

James will tell you what they may intend to send you and what vessels are 
preparing for Bombay. He will also quote the prices obtained for 5,500 Bdles of 
Deanston Twist, to show you the state of the market, but the price is too low, 
and we get i d to 2d p lb higher for the same Twist sold to our regular customers 
on beams. 

You know we leave you to remit as you please, only we prefer Cotton well 
bought landed at, or under our present rates, to Bills. Good quality to be sent to 
Clyde or Liverpool and what is inferior to London for export sale. 

Our last Canton arrivals brought us letters from Dent & Co with 1,580 
for the Bills you sent them and ^^3,900 from Wetmore for part of the opium 
which will, I fear turn out much less fevorably than you expected—if however 
they hold till our order to send Tea reach them, and if they buy properly I hope 
we may come off without loss, perhaps with some little gain. 
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Daniel, Dickenson & Co accepted the £2000 of Daniel Sc Co, but we have 
again >^5000 of the same which no doubt they will accept also, or pay when due. 
Mr Hodgson has been very lucky, having got all the Bills he held on the sus¬ 
pended Houses paid. 

Mr Ashburner was here for a couple of days and is returned to London, to 
wait the answer from Bengal. He spoke much of the advantages of making two 
roads one from the Bombay Presidency to the Cotton District and another to 
Agra. If we had proper information and estimates some attempt might be made 
here to force the matter on the attention of Government. 

Addy has still to complain of a slight spinal affection which causes general 
weakness and want of appetite. We have resolved to take her South and your 
Mother, Janet and I go with her next Monday to Lpool thence jaunt about 
and proceed to Clifton by Worcester, Malvern Chepstow etc. We augur the 
best effects from the change. All send kindest love to you. I beg my best regards 
to Mr Gordon. 

Confidence is much restored, and money is most abundant. We have had 
great enjoyment here with the little children. The Grahame’s, Campbells, 
James’s Sc John’s have all been with us in succession and made this a happy 
place. 


Glasgow 14 September 1837 

I wrote to you by the last overland Dispatch on the 29/30 of last month; 
and by Marseilles Sc Alexandria on the 11 Inst. I send this letter to Liverpool to 
go by the ‘Aliquis’. 

On the 12th we got the letters and patterns by the ‘Mt. Steuart Elphinstone’ 
to the 27 May, and you may well believe I was not a little disappointed to find 
that the Government letters to the 2nd April had reached you, without one of 
the numerous dispatches we sent overland up to that date; a short time will put 
you in possession, I trust, of late letters and then to be sure you will see what a 
mercantile revolution has taken place here! some gleanings of this I think may 
surely be had even from the Public Govt Dispatches since surely newspapers 
would be sent. 

You will learn from my late letters that the present state of the trade, and 
demand for Goods has altered very much our position in respect to Bombay 
business. We have a large stock of Goods on hand; and the demand, although 
better, does not revive in the way we could wish: This locks up a large sum of 
money and compels us in prudence to confine our sendings to what we produce 
ourselves and not greatly extend our operations with distant markets. 

I am sorry therefore to say that as matters now stand, we do not mean to 
purchase in the Manchester Market on the Indent this ship conveys to us; and 
therefore a copy of it, and of your letter and pattern has been sent to Thomas 
who will do all he can to induce some other parties to ship. 

We wish to confine our transactions to our own spinning and power weaving 
operations in which we find, considering the heavy Stocks of Cotton it is 
desirable to hold at such a period and the large quantity of Goods we must keep 
full employment for our funds, independent of other business. We must there¬ 
fore give up to others the sending of Manchester Goods Sc Twist. 
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Xhe sales you advise are quite satisfactory; at present rates here they would 
pay most handsomely although they do not yield much, on the prices current at 
the time of shipping. We shall pay every attention to what you say of the neat 
making up, and finish of our Goods; on such subjects you cannot be too minute. 
We shall hope to know what is thought of the pure finish sent to you by 
subsequent missions. Every attention shall be paid likewise to the neat putting 
up of our Grey Goods. We know that no one can make the Goods cheaper than 
we can do, but there are too many competitors to allow the best to do more than 
save themselves from loss. 

I wish you had said something of the Deanston Water Xwist which you sold; 
the quality of it is excellent and I think when it becomes known its reputation 
will be very high; We are now increasing our spinning of 40s very much by 
putting up more of Mr Smith’s Patent Mule, now answering every expectation 
entertained of it. 

You see 40s III & RB is in Manchester at i4d,our last sale of Ballindalloch 
Twist was 12J No. 40 14J 50 & 16J No. 60 Money. Of low Nos of Twist 18 
to 20 we sell largely to the Manufacturers here, and for that both Water Twist 
and Mule the demand has not only been steady but brisk. 

We are quite satisfied with your remittance at 2/2. I fear it will be lower 
soon altho’ you see a million and upward has been drawn on India by the Compy 
since Jany last. 

It is no less pleasing to me to know that you will not do anything in Cotton 
Wool—till you get information of the immense fall here; all purchases in that 
article will be most ruinous. The prices at which our B. Yarn were sold were 
very low, and about i Jd under what we are now asking, but we have little or 
none on hand. 

I saw that that mischief making fellow Turner will leave Bombay before you 
get the account of the failure of his firm—^and the blowing up of all his projects. 
They never deserved any credit at any time and I only wonder that anyone who 
saw what they had done in Goods would ever take one of their Bills. 

It would be highly agreeable if the ‘Atalanta’ should take up in July some 
letters to Suez, but as no Mail has been received I fear she was not sent. I am 
truly sorry to think that you may be detained by the want of a fit person to assist 
Mr Gordon in your absence, for I know nothing so very difficult as the getting 
a proper person to go out to take up such a charge. It is true some one may be 
found; but when, I can not at present say, but I hope we may yet be more 
successful than I at present dare venture to expect. 

The rise in Silk & Tea will prove a most salutary change to many and 
according to present prospects what Dent & Co sent p ‘Africa’ may before 
February be sold to some profit. 

Of Opium I fear you will not get very favourable reports, soon the quantity 
produced is so very large, and the price paid in Bombay so high—If Tea well 
bought is sent home of proper qualities, there is every prospect that it will do 
well. 

Adeliza and Janet your Mother thinks will both be benefitted by spending 
this winter in the South. We set out therefore on the 18 for Clifton, and shall, 
I hope spend some days in Tom’s company. 
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Woodside, opposite to Liverpool, 20 September 1837 

I came here yesterday with your Mother Janet & Adeliza. We had a 
charming passage, and they were not at all the worse of it, in spite of the dis¬ 
comforts of a steam ship, and the still greater annoyance of the noise, and disgust 
caused by drunken sportsmen returning from the Muirs. 

Thomas, on our arriving, put into my hands your letter of the 23rd June 
which however is quite silent about what letters had reached you, or of the 
intention of Government regarding the ‘Hugh Lindsay’ and ‘Atalanta’, but I 
hope on the ‘Berenice’ reaching Bombay, one or other will be forthwith dis¬ 
patched for Suez and that we shall very soon again have the pleasure to hear 
from you, after the disastrous details, and low state of markets are fully known in 
Bombay. 

Your storm has indeed been a most formidable one and must cause some 
change in freights—neither the Knight nor Messrs Horsfall will be sorry for 
the loss of their ships. I am glad the ‘Carnatic’ stood out the gale so well, and 
that you have got so good a freight for her to Canton. It will be most fortunate 
if the Market be low, and the price of Tea moderate, for those who get home 
Tea & Silk of proper qualities at moderate prices, providing that the quantity 
coming be not great. 

You see prices of both have materially advanced and it is quite evident that 
if the quantity of Tea coming this year do not exceed 35 millions, prices will be 
fully maintained. If they do not amount to 30 a most material advance must be 
the consequence. All shipments should be made to London. We have already 
written as you know to Dent & Co with our orders, and also to Wetmore & Co 
to remit in Tea any funds that they may have, if they can procure good and 
suitable Congow at moderate prices. I incline to think that even the markets in 
the States may be obliged to apply to London this next year for Tea; and that 
cargoes fit for that market will find buyers at fair prices. Everything depends on 
the quantity coming, the quality purchased, and of course the prices paid being 
moderate—but if all these join, I never knew anything promise better than Tea 
& Silk during the year 1838. 

I quite agree with you in thinking that Exchange will fall very much in the 
East—^at the same time you will I daresay find that most remitters will prefer 
produce to Bills, for it is not only safer when well and judiciously bought, but 
will generally put the receiver in cash before the Bills would be due that might 
be sent instead, although at the present moment good Bills may be discounted 
having 6 mths to run at 4 p Ct. money having for the last two months again 
become plentiful. 

Now that I am here I think I shall contrive to send you part of the Indent 
for Twist & Manchester Goods you lately sent us. You may count on our 
sending you one fourth, and some one also may be got to send you the rest. 

Mr Smith from Deanston is now here and we shall fully examine the 
Manchester or rather Stockport Goods and see if we cannot make some things 
as good—we have no doubt of making them cheaper, at whatever price they may 
be obliged to sell. You will learn by this opportunity the death of poor James 
Alexander at Towcester on his way to London—quite worn out and exhausted. 

I find the market here and at Manchester dull and I therefore am disposed 
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to send some of your Indent p. first ship from this. The extent will depend on 
the prices at which we find we can purchase. 

I am very glad to see that what I wrote to you by the ‘Carnatic’ is exactly 
what I would say now in all respects. I agree very much with you in respect to 
Silver as a legal tender, but you are wrong when you suppose the subject has not 
been fully examined. I can assure you it has and by very able heads too but the 
late mint regulations in America by which Gold is made of sixteen times the 
value of silver has altered the case exceedingly, and may force the change you 
contemplate. 

The ‘Mount Steuart Elphinstone’ will sail soon, and carry out some of our 
Goods and Twist from Glasgow, while by the ‘Caledonia’ to sail in about a 
month, and the ‘Competent’ meant to go by the end of October, or very nearly 
in November, we shall send some things from this. 

I regret to say that I not only have never heard of any one who I think 
would suit you as an associate, but I have really no present prospect of it, 
although I have extended my channels of enquiry, and shall not fail to tell you 
by the overland Mail what my prospects then are—I shall then write fully. 

I do trust your next will tell us of your having the certainty of regular 
monthly steamers. I need not say that your Mother Janet and Addy send their 
kindest love to you. By the month of May I hope they will all return to Toward 
well and in robust health. We had a nice passage here, and Tom had all ready 
for us. 


Liverpool 20 Sept ember 1%^] 
In writing to you today I was not in possession of what you had said to 
Glasgow on the 23rd June. I approve of all you have done and propose to do, 
and write to Dent & Co if they think the quantity of Tea sending home this 
year will not exceed 32 millions not to consider themselves bound by any limits 
in respect to price, but to act as appears to them to be best, but always sending 
the Tea to Messrs Finlay Hodgson & Co London. 

I tell them that I now think the Tea p ‘Africa’ will be disposed of without 
loss. I see the ‘Berenice’ as well as the ‘Carnatic’ has arrived but you do not tell 
me of the receipt of any of my letters by either ship. I have at length, by means 
of Stewart Gladstone had some light in respect to a Partner. More in my next. 

Liverpool 23 September 1837 
I wrote to you p ‘Aliquis’ & ‘Huddersfield’ on the 19th and 20th and told you 
I had come here with your Mother, Janet and Addy on our way to Clifton, 
where they propose to spend the winter. Adeliza is daily improving and I have 
great hopes of still greater amendment before we reach the end of our journey. 
I also told you of the receipt of your letters by ‘Bussora’ to the 24 June, but I own 
that I am quite surprised that you are wholly silent on the contents of the 
important letters I wrote to you by the ‘Carnatic’ to the 14 Febr. & p ‘Berenice’ 
of 13 March—surely you must have got all these letters, altho’ you say not a 
word of young Hadden, who went out with the latter ship, and had a letter for 
you. You will get by this opportunity quotations of all articles from London & 
Glasgow as well as from this, and you will be glad to see improvement in 
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prices generally, and also in demand Sc general feeling* 'The change in confi¬ 
dence is the best test of public opinion, and generally now people think the 
worst is past, and that improvement may be looked for. I have agreed to send to 
the value of about £3000 in Goods Sc Twist p the ‘Competent*, out of your 
Indent, so that you may have a fair trial of the prices here for I found that 
people in general were not shipping or willing to ship, and I trust this parcel 
may be sold quickly and to good profit. I have already told you we would prefer 
remittances in Cotton to Bills, providing you can buy on terms you think likely 
to be safe; Good Cotton Tomil and Europe market send if possible to Clyde, 
for we shall use much of that quality ourselves next year—^what you cannot 
ship to Clyde, send to this port. Dollerah and other cheap low kinds you will 
send in preference to London. You know my favorable opinion of Tea—well 
bought and of good quality, but I was wrong in one of my late letters when I 
said it was likely America might apply to us for some supply. The navigation 
Law of the States would not admit of imports from this but at a duty of i o 
Cents. 

Mr Hodgson came here last friday morning from Ireland and we have had 
much conversation of you and your business. We all see the great benefit that 
would arise to the business and to all concerned if you could come home, and we 
arc now discussing the propriety of our arrangement for a partner of which I 
shall now speak more at large. Before going into that subject I may say that I 
have been much pleased with your sale of Deanston Water Twist. The quality 
is very superior and wc could easily send it from 20 to 32 in pretty large quanti¬ 
ties if you could always effect immediate and advantageous sales. I think our 
present price for 30 is i4^d. money no diset. The demand steady—Mr Barton 
is pleased with what you did for the Staines Coy sell Sc remit is the sure way to 
please all your friends. 

Mr Thomas Dent has just been here. He is on a tour to the Lakes and only 
staid a short time. He is convinced there will be no fall below Company’s former 
prices at Canton, and that with the small stock of tea now on hand there must 
be a very great advance at least to 3/6 to 4/- for Congow before there can be 
much imported. He thinks there will not be more imported this year than 25 
millions, but should there be thirty still we must see an advance of id p lb. We, 
therefore agreeing in much of what he says, and expecting at least a further rise 
of 6d p lb shall not sell any of ours for the present. Mr Dent thinks Twist an 
excellent article to send out when prices are low, by far the best of any. He says 
that many people are now holding their Tea and that Horrocks’s of Preston 
have never sold any of their importations. I own his opinion of tea is very much 
in unison with my own, yet perhaps he thinks the advance likely to be greater 
than I do. 

I am most happy to tell you that with the advice and aid of Stewart Glad¬ 
stone and very much to the satisfaction of Mr Hodgson and myself Thomas 
and I have just concluded after a consultation of some days an arrangement 
with Mr Josiah Stokes to join you as a Partner. He is a Gentleman known 
already to you, and who is much respected here with very respectable connec¬ 
tions, of high character and much esteemed by all who know him. He is 
engaged at present in the Corn Trade as a Partner of Messrs Booth Sc Co and 
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the business will take him till the i Jany next to arrange and settle properly, but 
we have every reason to hope he will leave for Malta by the first Packet of 1838. 
Thomas will send you copy of the arrangement we have made with him, in 
which you will see inserted a clause to provide for a contingency, possible no 
doubt, though highly improbable that you may already have provided a partner 
on the spot. The terms agreed on are no doubt liberal, but I am sure it would 
not be your wish or your interest that they should be otherwise. 

Mr Stokes was neither destitute of employment nor of friends and did not 
seek the situation, but I am sure he is well qualified to fill it, to your and Mr 
Gordons satisfaction and advantage. He has two Brothers who have been in 
India—one is now a civil Servant at Madras; and although Adr Josiah Stokes 
has no capital to advance, yet he knows that his Brother who has a considerable 
sum at his command, will not hesitate to assist him, should he, after fully 
knowing the business find himself authorised to recommend him so to do. 

Mr Stokes did not say before concluding the arrangement that he had any 
friends or connexions who were likely to do business with the House, but from 
what I learn since, I do not doubt that in that way also, you will find benefit, 
and that Mr Stokes will be able to recommend you to some increase of business. 
I leave in the morning with your Mother and Sisters for Clifton—^They are all 
well. 

Memorandum of a Partnership to be formed between Messrs Ritchie Steuart 
& Co of Bombay and Josiah Stokes. 

Kirkman Finlay agrees on behalf of Ritchie Steuart & Co that J. Stokes 
shall be admitted as Partner into the House of Ritchie Steuart & Co of Bombay. 

The Partnership to commence from the day J. Stokes arrives in Bombay and 
to terminate i August 1839. 

J. Stokes to have i js of all profits of the concern and to be liable to all losses 
in the same proportion. 

The passage out and all Household expenses during residence to be borne by 
the house. 

It is understood that on the formation of a new partnership J. Stokes is to be 
placed upon a fair footing & on his introducing Capital into the concern to be 
allowed a proper consideration for so doing. 

J. Stokes to be ready to leave this Country on the ist April 1838, as much 
earlier as possible. 

In the event ef tho house having acted upon Mr Kirkman Finlay’s letter, 
by providing a partner on the spot, J. Stokes to be in no way prejudiced by such 
an engagement, either in regard to his immediate or future interest in the house, 
but to be guaranteed the full amount that 4/20ths would have produced up to 
the I Aug 1839 & should no satisfactory arrangement be then made J. Stokes 
to be provided with a passage home if required. 

(signed) K. Finlay 

Josiah Stokes 
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Clifton, near Bristol, 11 October 1837 

I told you in my last overland letter of the 26 Ulto from Lpool that we were 
coming here to see to restore Addy’s health and I am most happy we did so, for 
she has improved ever since we set out and is now very much better and daily 
improving. She walks out a great deal and takes an airing every day, eats well, 
sleeps well, and looks a great deal better than she did before leaving home. Janet 
is also with us; and they as well as your Mother seem to enjoy this Country, its 
scenery and above all its climate exceedingly. It is now quite summer, and we 
have only had one shower since we left home the 18th of last month. 

I am as you know, in possession of your letter of the 23 June by the Persian 
Gulf sometime since; and Thomas told me today what you wrote to me on the 
31 May p ‘Minerva’. He tells me of the arrival of the ‘Vanguard’ sailed the 10 
June, and says she Jiad 100 Bs Cotton from J. Finlay & Co. I thought it had 
been 150 Bales—but as we must lose by it, I am the better pleased that the 
quantity is lessened. I do not enter again upon tlie subject of Goods on J/A since 
you know that from the great change that has taken place we are sending you 
now some of our own both Goods & Twist, and that we shall, as it suits us, 
send you also from Lancashire although we hope that some other friends will 
take up that part of the business, with more earnestness than we can do, engaged 
as we are in our own more direct pursuits. 

You get by the ‘Competent’ from Lpool and by the ‘Mt. Steuart Elphinstone* 
from Clyde a very good assortment, of which I hope you will be able to make 
ready and favorable sales, but do not keep when you can obtain a market rate, 
for we see nothing to make any of us think that prices will improve but the 
contrary—You know that it is by quick sales and returns that your business can 
be made to extend & prosper and I hope the state of your market will enable you 
to comply with your friends’ wishes on these two imp>ortant points. 

Since I last wrote to you we have got further ^^2250 from Wetmore & Co 
for the damaged Opium, and I conclude altho’ I do not know, that the papers 
have come, that will enable us to recover from the office for the loss. As the 
price had got down to $545 they could not sell any more at your limits. It is 
unlucky you gave any limits or in fact did anything that could delay the return 
of this money, but it is not impossible that the delay may end well for us if the 
money be invested in Tea at low prices of proper quality, and if the quantity to 
come home in 1837/38 be very much less than 32 millions. But while we 
continue to get such large supplies as we have done for the last two years, and 
are likely to get even in this present year, there can, I fear, be very little hope of 
such an advance in prices as will enable importers to get any adequate profit. 

You see that Tea has very greatly risen in price here but still, except in some 
kinds, it does not pay. What was well selected of suitable qualities of Congow 
always yielded a profit, but there was but little of such, and we had not at any 
time the good fortune to have any of it. 

The last letters we had from Canton lead us to believe that the supply of 
season 1837/38 will be 37 millions; if so, it will equal our consumption and any 
diminution of stock can arise only from exportation, which however may be to 
some extent, altho’ it is not probable it can be very great. 

Should however our prospect of supply for the ensuing season of 1837/38 
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fall off very considerably, and a belief prevail that it will not exceed 30 millions 
or thereby, then no doubt the advance in price at home would be considerable, 
and whatever was well bought in China of suitable qualities would be sure to 
pay well. Our prices must be governed by the extent of our supply—our con¬ 
sumption is from 36 to 37 millions certainly not more, and as we can get our 
wants supplied from no other country, our friends at Canton ought to be able 
to form a most correct opinion of the probable scale of prices here—When 
they send us materially more than our consumption prices must go down, and 
when we get less our prices will rise—^not probably to any extravagant rate 
because the stock on hand is seldom less than 60 millions and when we include 
what is on the passage frequently very much more, but then that includes much 
trash and unsaleable stuff. They may rest satisfied when their quantity does not 
exceed our consumption prices of good teas will not fall and that in propc^rtion 
as it is less than our wants our prices will advance. We still hold what was sent us 
by Dent & Co p. ‘Africa and’ I hope we shall get better prices in January. I am 
sure you will be long since sensible of your mistake in sending so large a quantity 
of Opium to Dent & Co for J/A. There are maxims in trade that are rarely 
wrong—one of them forbids the following up to extent a speculation that has 
been profitable. You fell into that error. Opium had paid well in Canton— 
prices in India rose—It therefore became an article to avoid, especially as the 
quantity coming forward was larger than ever was known. 

Be assured that it is very seldom that these speculations turn out as we expect, 
and that it is very seldom that articles bought in times of excitement at full 
prices, and sent to markets where great gains have been recently made, end in 
anything but loss and disappointment. You know you have authority to send 
home our funds in the way you think best. We like produce especially Cotton 
when to be had on proper terms, but then do not suppose that markets here are 
likely to mend, for there is at present no chance of it, but rather the reverse for 
we shall certainly have a very large supply of Cotton from the States and little 
or no demand for our Goods from these parts. The American manufacturers 
too must, I am sure, be paralized and we are thus likely to get a larger supply of 
Cotton than usual for our wants here. 

When you cannot send Cotton with prudence and perfect safety then of 
course you will send Bills always preferring those on F. H. & Co but sending 
them endorsed to J. F. & Co since if they are sent to the Drawers for o/A 
they can be of no use till due, although the money may be wanted. I had 
yesterday letters from Tom and from Glasgow. There seems to be little doing 
and nothing new. Old Mr Grahame is here—he was rode over by a carriage 
last Sunday, and was taken up senseless, but is now quite well. All here join in 
kindest love to you. Tom will tell you that Mr Stokes has every prospect of 
getting off by the ist of January Packet to Malta. Best regards to Mr Gordon. 


Clifton 16 October 1837 

I wrote to you last on the 11 by London, but Mr Hodgson tells me that there 
are no good opportunities at present, or before the overland of the 28th. I told 
you, in my last of our arrangements with Mr Stokes, on which Tom will 
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write you very fully) and he has since informed me that Mr Stokes is likely to 
go sooner than we expected probably by the December overland. 

The December I fear is too soon, although it would certainly be preferable. 
If it could be accomplished by going through France, he will I am sure do all in 
his power. I have written to Tom Grahamc at Weymouth to tell me what he 
knows of a quick transit to Malta or Alexandria, for I have heard him speak of 
such with much commendation. 

My letter, besides telling you that in my opinion Cotton Goods & Twist 
would not rise but on the contrary remain long in a low depressed condition, 
expressed my full conviction that the inordinate production of Opium would 
create a revolution in that article and keep it low in China for a great length of 
time. I also told you that in my judgment ^'ea possessed the rare advantage of 
affording buyers on the spot the very best means of judging of the probable 
value in the market of consumption in a way at once simple and certain. Our 
consumption is at present 37 millions of lbs of qualities the proportions of which 
are well known, the value will then depend on the extent of supply, as that of 
the season may be above or below this amount of consumption. For the season 
37/38, considering our large stock in hand, I think more than 30 or at any rate 
32 millions will affect the market unfavorably. Since that letter was written we 
have heard that the overland letters from Bombay of the 26 July had reached 
Suez but we shall not get them, till the next Malta Packet, meantime I have 
got your letters of the 13 June p ‘Britain’ and 30th p ‘Lintin’ by which ship 
the Houses letter of the 1 July was also to hand. 

You take in my opinion a very sound view of matters and the principles you 
lay down are quite right, indeed you give a practical proof of your correctness 
when you say shippers will not at first suppose so badly as they might of prices, 
at home. When you talk of good Europe market being safe at 5^d and desirable 
at 5d you are at least id above the market and when we look at the immense 
American crop, I fear we have no reason to hope, at least for very many months 
in any favorable change. At the same time we are now to consider what may be 
the probable price in 9 to 12 months hence. 

We have, it is true, the prospect of an immense supply from the States, but 
then have we not also the hope of some improvement in the trade of this country 
as well as a general increase of demand through the world at a time when Goods 
and Twist are ruling so very low in price. For my own part I should be very 
confident that prices of Bombay Cotton will not be lower next July and Sep¬ 
tember than at present; but unless the supply of it was scanty and other favorable 
circumstances were to arise I would not prophesy any higher rates. I would not 
trust any of the Bombay Houses you name & I fear Dervins losses have been 
very great. There are many rotten people going on, who must drop someday, 
caution and suspicion are more than ever necessary. I am happy to tell you that 
all the Bills we held on the stopped firms are settled and all the China Bills 
accepted, and in order. You will sec that you are quite out in your hopes of 
remittances from Canton, the state of the Opium market delays your operations 
very much, this shows you how necessary my fears were, and my caution never 
to go deep in that article. 

I rejoice exceedingly that you keep so well and I trust to your care of your- 
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self. That your balance last July was not brilliant was to be expected—^no one 
could avoid loss, but you might have avoided some, if you had only attended a 
little more to what was said to you; but no one is taught by another’s experi¬ 
ences, nor even by his own, unless he smarts for it. 

The lo/m Chests of Opium now in Calcutta will soon find their way to 
Canton. It will indeed be a perfect drug in all senses. I fear you may do some 
mischief with Mr M‘Culloch before you get my letter of the 26 September 
with information of what had been concluded with Mr Stokes, but I trust not. 
I shall write to London on the subject. The price of Tea, for some months will 
depend on the money market and the conduct of holders. Silk is dull and back 
in price. Indigo is i to i /6 above July rates. Your Monkland & Kirkintilloch 
Railway shares are now worth ;^43 but I daresay will soon be at for the 
jC^s share. 

Addy improves daily—she is now quite brisk and active. Your Mother and 
Janet have just now been out to drive with her. Wc have got a very nice house 
here, and are as quiet and happy as possible. 


Liverpool 25 October 1837 

Your letter of 21 July I have got today from Mr. Hodgson and am most 
happy to see it, for you are quite aware of the new position of things here, 
and can in some measure form an opinion of our markets forward. I was yester¬ 
day with Mr Stokes and Thomas in Manchester and all our friends are very 
much disposed to support you properly with adequate supplies. Messrs Bartons, 
Wm Feilden & Co, Baileys, Gardner Atkinson & Co and I hope Messrs 
Garnett & Sons, altho’ at present they will not do anything, being large holders 
of Tea and Railway stock. 

Your sale of our 25 Bales of 40s Twist p ‘Isabel’ is a very good one and I 
hope you may get good prices for all on the way. 

The remittance of the money home is perhaps the most troublesome business 
you can have, and therefore our best way is to leave you at entire liberty to do 
what you think proper, in order to give us our money soon back, and with the 
least risk, whether by Bills direct, by sending Cotton and other produce for 
o/A, advances on consignments, or by remitting part to China, to come home 
in Bills or for our acet in Tea as may be most suitable, or to Muller & Co 
Calcutta with the same authority. 

I am informed today that a large amount of Bills have been received from 
Calcutta secured by documents on the first Houses and drawn by the most 
respectable firms in the Place. That the Bills have been accepted in London, 
but the papers are not to be delivered up till they are paid. A similar plan must be 
adopted in Bombay then the Bills will be safe. 

Mr Stokes leaves the 25 Novr and will I hope reach you early in February. 
I do not think Mr McCulloch will go to Bombay on the invitation given, 

I write to you tonight by Alexandria and Suez. 


Liverpool 25 October 1837 
I have already told you how entirely I was pleased with Mr Stokes, and in 
the letter I wrote to you today p ‘Competent*, I said we had been with Tom to 
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Manchester to see all your friends, and who received him with great kindness. 
We were all happy to get your letter of 21 July today, and which of course I 
read to Mr Stokes. He has just taken leave of me, as I go in the morning for 
Glasgow, and he sets out for Staffordshire to bid adieu to his friends. 

He has fixed to meet TThomas at Manchester on the 8 Novr. and he will sail 
from Falmouth for Malta on the 25th—Robin Gladstone, and all who know 
him, have the utmost confidence in his sterling worth, business talents and 
sound judgement, and I am very sure we could never have been more fortunate 
than in selecting him who is in every way the very best qualified. I hope, if he 
has good fortune that he will be in Bombay early in February when I hope your 
Cotton crop of the first picking will be coming in, and I trust he will take out 
with him extensive orders to purchase, if the quality be good, the prices, exche, 
and the freight low. I do hope you will not see Mr McCulloch at all in Bombay, 
but that at any rate you will not do anything with him. The report made to me 
of that gentleman is highly favorable in all respects but one, but he appears to be 
so very narrow, not to say mean and shabby in respect to expenses that it is quite 
out of the question for you to think of him as a partner, as the matter has been 
stated to me—It may be proper, on such a subject to give you the copy of the 
letter I got from London, in the strictest confidence and you have it annexed. 

I am very well pleased with your pur|x>se of refusing no fair offer and so are 
all your friends. I hope your sale of our 25 Bales of the 40s ex ‘Isabel’ may be 
completed by her timeous arrival, and that you may be able to go on steadily 
with sales of Goods Sc Twist. Your great difficulty no doubt will be in remit¬ 
tances; and in order to put you in the best position you will consider all restric¬ 
tions in regard to J. Finlay & Co removed, and you will send home their funds 
as you judge best. Direct from Bombay you may do it in produce or Bills, or 
Bullion, or advances on consignments. It is usual in Calcutta to make Bills of 
Lading answerable for the payment of certain Bills; and this will surely be also 
adopted with you, which if properly attended to will make the Bills quite safe. 
If you send money to China for remittances home, you will give Dent & Co 
such orders as you think fit—Silk will be out of the question, and I fear the 
supply of Tea may prove greater than I expected some time since, but if it 
prove under 32 millions in the season of 1837 /38 prices will certainly rise. 

To Calcutta also you may send something from whence the exchange may be 
more favorable than with you, and in both places you can give orders that will 
enable them to advance on consignments or take Bills secured by documents 
when they do not deem it prudent to take them without. 

I see that Indian merchants have sent a large quantity of Cotton to China 
which will I suspect disgust them with such operations. I do think that the 
prices exchange and freight will all be so low in Febr March and April next 
that you will be able to send pretty largely in Cotton but in my opinion you must 
not calculate on higher prices than those now current 4 to 4jd. or Jd. for good 
Europe market 4J to 4f d Tomil and 5 to 5|d for Jambousier and the finer quali¬ 
ties. We are to have an immense quantity in all likelihood from America, and 
as I do not suppose tlie trade will generally get better, I certainly think we must 
look forward next year to lower prices rather than to higher than those now 
current. Indeed improvement must be very slow in general business and the 
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favorable change which took place some few weeks since, appears in many 
articles to have been somewhat premature. Cotton Twist and Goods have of 
late gone back; and are now nearly as low as they ever have been. You will 
consider yourself authorised to give the same order to Canton & Calcutta, as you 
may act for yourself, if you judge fit. 

It is no doubt very unfortunate that you drew so much money at such high 
rates of exchange—that is always, as I told you, a very dangerous thing to do, 
but I by no means wish you to remit anything on your own private acct, altho’ 
I greatly lament, as I am sure you do, that you were so very hasty in drawing, 
for nothing ought to be more carefully guarded against than placing money in 
the East at a high exchange. Even now I see by your last letter you advise Bills 
drawn on London, to a small amount it is true, while according to my estimate 
you ought to have large sums at Bombay. 

You know well that the great object of Indians is to place their funds in 
England at a good exchange and no better operation could have been for you 
than to have remitted everything you could command at 2/2d & upwards, but 
not to draw one penny. All this you now see, and will I hope profit by the 
experience you have had for I think with you with good management you will 
see many years of good and successful business. 

I am sorry your profits are not likely to be what you wish this year, but never 
mind that, manage the business well, follow the orders, and consult the interests 
of your Constituents. You will then have plenty of profit and plenty of 
business, but do not speculate; a small remittance in Cotton when very cheap, 
and in Opium may be proper enough, but large operations are always hazardous 
and should be avoided. 

I left your Mother & Sisters at Clifton last Saturday and Addy was very much 
better—I hope a few months will entirely restore her health and strength. I go 
today to Glasgow but too late to write from thence by this dispatch, which goes 
from Falmouth the 30th. 

We hope to get the letters pr ‘Berenice’ by the next Malta Packet. You see 
the letters by ‘Bussorah’ have come on pretty well. My respects to Mr Gordon. 

Glasgow 18 November 1837 

This letter will, I trust be delivered to you by Mr Stokes sometime before 
the I St of March next; and as he will be able to give you the latest, and most 
detailed, as well as authentic accounts of what is passing generally in business 
here, and particularly in your own, it is not necessary that I should attempt to 
say anything, but what concerns ourselves and what is passing here that may 
interest you. 

The latest letter I have from you is dated the 24 of July, Mr Hodgson sent 
me, a few days since what he had from Mr Gordon dated 15th, which I read 
with great pleasure, especially when he says that he and Mrs Gordon like their 
present residence. 

Thomas will also be very full in his communications to you, and I hope you 
will find all the reports cheering, and such as will show you that the path to good 
safe and profitable business is now open, if you are enabled by the state of your 
market to follow it properly up. 
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'T'he two points that will give vigour and extent to your operations are in the 
first place the means of selling large supplies of the Goods Sc TTwist which will 
be constantly making you, the second a large and good crop of Cotton to ship 
at such moderate rates as will enable your productions to be employed largely 
and generally in our manufactures. 

At present the consumption of Bombay Cotton is certainly on the increase 
and I cannot doubt that if the prices on importations are moderate an increased 
quantity will be consumed. The quality sent by the ‘Vanguard’ is, you see, very 
well liked, and we shall consume ourselves what we can get free of damage. It 
is at present worth here 5d p lb, but prices have been run up in Liverpool, in 
consequence of a scarcity of American Cotton, by speculative buying by 
cunsumers, as well as people who have to resell; and when the importation does 
seriously begin, there may be little buying, and prices may consequently go back 
to the point from whence they started. Still if you can buy at moderate rates of 
such quality to land here at 4 to 5d p Ib, when much has not been sent I do think 
it is safe at the latter price, and very desirable at the former one—I dare say the 
rate of freight will assist you, as well as the exchange, and will bring down the 
cost to a safe amount. We would like by every ship to Clyde to have some, but 
the great bulk of what is sent to us must be to Liverpool. 

I suppose we must now consider the years trade as nearly over, as far as 
concerns exportation, and I imagine we shall not resume it till May to any 
extent. The last sum we got from Dent Sc Co was ^^4.200 sent by you in Deer 
last which gives an exchange of 2/3I and therefore a profit of 12-J% from which 
however must be deducted the loss of interest for six months. Still the operation 
has turned out very well. If your exchange were to remain at i/io| and the 
Canton one to go down to 4/8 still it would yield at 208 some more advantage 
giving 2/3but at 2id for your exchange and 4/6 for that at Canton, it would 
give you the rupee at 2/2|, which would be a large profit. The great delay that 
takes place in sending money by Canton must always operate much against it, 
but we cannot shut our eyes to the hazards to which wc are always exposed in 
transactions with that country. The trade may be stopped entirely, or the 
Agency House employed, whatever may be their prudence and property may 
be exposed to ruin in that dangerous station—or the Bills sent may in spite of all 
precautions prove bad, but that is a risk which belongs to trade in general, and 
must only have the effect of increasing our caution by limiting the extent of 
dependencies in such a trade. If we get a fair exchange at Bombay, it will be 
better to take that, rather than seek it in China, but we prefer, when Cotton is 
low, to have our funds sent in that article, or advanced on consignments sent 
home to a moderate extent; and at the best season you may remit it for us to 
Canton, to be sent us in the best Bills—the precise amount we do not choose to 
state, since we prefer to leave you free handed and we can rely on your prudence 
in that respect. Your London Sc Liverpool letters will tell you precisely the 
state of markets in both places and inform you fully of the late transactions and 
present prospects in Tea. No one doubts that there must be a further advance if 
the supplies of this present season be very small, but should it exceed 35 millions 
I fear the present sanguine hopes of further material advance will be eventually 
disappointed. I lament to say that none of your remittances appear yet to be 
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realised by Dent & Co and that Wetmore & Co have not sold our remaining 
opium; it is unfortunate you gave any limits, a plan which very rarely succeeds 
—I fear from the great extent of the manufacture that the supply of Opium will 
be so large as greatly to reduce the price in China, and the first sales will be the 
best. 

Trade here continues generally very dull. In Twist & some kinds of Goods, 
our sales have been regular and to some small profit; but upon the whole we have 
seldom seen business in a more unpleasant state—only there is little credit now 
given and what is sold is promptly paid for. We are still disappointed in respect 
to the letters of the 18 August. 

From what I say of the benefit of a China remittance, when your exchange 
is very low, you will see it is well worth the attending to, but then the Canton 
exchange may go under 4/6. 

Josiah Stokes Castle Toward 22 November 1837 

I wrote to you a few days since which Thomas tells me he sent on to you by 
Monty Gladstone who is, I find, to be your fellow traveller as far as Bombay, 
and whose success & prosperity I greatly desire—Pray remember me most 
kindly to him. 

In the short interval that has elapsed, there is an immense change in our 
position in respect to Cotton, and speculators have run it up, as the Liverpool 
will show you to a rate which must check consumption, if it were possible to 
continue, and which must stimulate importation to the utmost. 

Were we to suppose that such an advance could be steady and continue, then 
it is evident that Twist & Goods must rise greatly, but I cannot persuade 
myself that an advance caused by a temporary deficiency in the supply of 
American Cotton—on the eve of the importation of the crop of the year, and 
that a very abundant one can be permanent or of any considerable duration. It 
is not bottomed on an increasing demand for Twist or Goods, and has therefore 
not that solid foundation which would lead us to expect a settled change in the 
value of this material. You see, by the letter to the House what our views & 
wishes are—it is no doubt to be hoped and expected that the improvement in 
trade generally which we may naturally look for, may prevent the fall of Cotton 
back to its recent low rates, but till we see more evidence of general amendment 
than we have yet experienced, we must look to any material increase of limits 
with much apprehension. 

Ritchie Steuart & Co Castle Toward 28 November 1837 

I hope long before this letter can reach your hands that Mr Stokes will have 
given you that of which the proceeding is copy; and from what I just now learn 
from Liverpool there seems reason to indulge the hope that you would about 
this time learn that he was about to proceed to join you. 

I write this by the ‘Simiramis’ to go from Falmouth. You are aware that we 
know of your sales to the 23 Septr and of your remittances to that date. I cannot 
deny that the low prices have considerably disappointed me, and that I regret 
your sending Bullion which will give a poor Exchange, but with the advices 
then in your hands, the pressing orders on all quarters to sell and remit, I 
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cannot blame you for acting as you did, but I fear all your correspondents may 
not make the proper allowances. The House at Glasgow will give you their 
detailed opinion, and some report on our present state and prospects. Cotton has 
been forced up very much, but the demand for Twist & Goods does not warrant 
any advance and the market is now dull with a strong tendency to drop which 
it probably will do on the first heavy arrivals. 

Cotton if well bought, landed at moderate rates, is always the most likely 
article to yield us a fair exchange. The better the quality, the more likely to pay 
well. 

As every letter you would get after July would give you more cheering 
accounts, I hope your future sales will improve on those you have made. 
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Letters from Kirkman Finlay, printed as written, to his wife written from the 
Continent dated 13th March to 28th April, 1814, while on tour from Helle- 
voets Luis, Holland—the port where he landed—to Paris. 

Xhe Hague, 13 March 1814 
^ past seven p.m. 

This was a beautiful morning and we set off in our coach drawn by two 
horses and our servants and baggage in a waggon behind us. Sir Wm. Johnstone 
who Mr. Forbes knew abroad was of our party from the packet, and has 
accompanied us ever since. 

We reached the Briellc, a beautiful village very strongly fortified in some¬ 
thing less than an hour after leaving Hellevoets. Here we had to cross a large 
branch of the Maas, to get to the island of Rosenburg which having crossed on 
foot (about three miles) our baggage and servants being conveyed in a waggon 
we passed the other branch of the river Maas which forms the island of Rosen¬ 
burg and reached Maasluis a very neat town and like all the Dutch towns with 
trees and canals in the streets. Here we had some very good mutton and excellent 
potatoes by way of lunch, with a kind of soup made of vegetables which we 
found very good. In this we joined two Bottles of Claret and our whole charge 
was three shillings each. 

We proceeded from Maasluis to Delft and from thence here without any 
occurrences worthy of notice, and after a good deal of difficulty procured very 
tolerable lodgings in a second rate Inn the first places being all full. 

In our progress today we had every reason to be pleased with the appearance 
of the country and the conduct of the people. The Inns are very clean, and 
altho’ the travelling is not good, yet with these horses and carriages they get on 
pretty well. Going where we saw the strongest marks of attachment to the 
House of Orange—every one had some bit of orange ribbon about him, and 
thro’ all the towns and villages we passed there were garlands of flowers mixed 
with orange ribbons, and triumphal arches of the same materials, the remains 
of those marks of national gratulation prejjared to greet the Prince on his way 
from England. Every where ‘Oranje Boven’ [Three Cheers for OrangeJ was 
in the mouths of the children, and no one can conceive how enthusiastic a 
display of general feeling there is at present witnessed in the quarter we have 
passed. 

It is not true as has been reported in England that there is no military 
preparation in Holland, on the contrary we saw every where large bodies of 
Dutch Corps like our local Militia and in such a country as this, full of strong 
places and where every field may be defended, I think we may safely say that 
the Enemy can never even in the absence of a regular army obtain easy posses¬ 
sion of what they have lost. 
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On our route we met a great many Spaniards released by the Allies and on 
their way to Hellevoets in order to return to Spain by England—hundreds of 
them are now at Hellevoets and they arrive daily there in great numbers. 

At the Hague we dined and went to bed perfectly satisfied with the progress 
we had made—^The Roads, excepting from Delft to the Hague which is the best 
I ever saw, were not good, and the embarkation, loading and unloading our 
baggage greatly impeded our journey. 

March 14th. An intense frost but perfectly clear and, baiting the sharp east 
wind, exceedingly pleasant. Our first business after our breakfast was our call of 
ceremony on Lord Glencarty our Ambassador. He was just going out to meet 
the Arch Dutchey of Russia who was coming into town but begged wc would 
dine with him next day. We afterwards left our cards and enquiries at the Hotel 
of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence—^and called on Col. Ragay in the Household 
of the Hereditary Prince for whom we had letters. 

From him we learned of the arrival of the official intelligence of the defeat of 
Buonaparte near Meaux by Blucher with the loss of his baggage and artillery 
on the 9th instant. 

Col. Ragay returned our call about an hour after we left him, offered his 
services and returned the thanks of the Hery. Prince for the care we had taken 
of some packages for him. He told us M. Fagel had left this for England to ask 
the hand of the Princess Charlotte for the H. P. We then walked thro’ the town 
and markets which we greatly admired. Many of the Houses are large and 
noble and the squares being frequent and the streets wide the place altogether 
has a grand appearance. The large Church is a fine piece of architecture but 
disfigured on the outside by mean buildings around it. It is seated pretty much 
like our churches, but will contain at least four times the number of people of 
any one of ours. There is a magnificent monument to the memory of a Dutch 
Admiral whose name being indistinctly pronounced, and not known to me, I 
cannot tell you. 

After seeing Mr. Aubin set off to Rotterdam we went to the Prince of 
Orange’s country House called ‘the Huis in the Bush’ or as it is called in Eng¬ 
land the House in the Wood. It is about two miles from the Hague and accord¬ 
ing to Dutch taste is entirely beautiful—^Natural beauty there is none, but wood 
and water are brought to adorn a level country, as much as art can fancy, and the 
residence altogether is princely. The House is very large and with the exception 
of natural curiosities which have been removed from the Museum and taken to 
Paris, everything seems to have been left entire. Two rooms particularly 
attracted our notice a very fine Chinese room furnished with embd. satin silk 
work all done in China, the most rich and beautiful that can be conceived. The 
other which stands next to it and opens to the finest view of the Gardens is of 
singular magnificence and elegant taste. It is about 50 feet long and nearly the 
same breadth but forms a kind of Octagon shape and reaches by degrees to the 
very top of the building a height of about seventy feet— a, balcony which relieves 
the dome holds the musicians—^The room is entirely covered with the most 
beautiful paintings done by great Masters—‘Vulcan’s forge’ by Van Thulden 
and ‘Time’ by Jordaens are greatly admired. This elegant room which is called 
Orange Hall was pronounced by every one present to be the finest we had ever 
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seen. It was decorated and finished in this noble and princely stile by Amalia 
Countess of Solmess and dedicated to the Memory of P. Frederick Henry 
Prince of Orange whom she styles her ‘incomparable Husband’. 'Fhere are two 
portraits of this Princess in the Paintings and one of her Husband in his 
triumphal entry which is the largest piece and from the pencil of Jordaens. 

We could not descend to look at other rooms after seeing this one, and after 
taking a walk in the Gardens Sir Wm. Johnstone and Mr. Forbes returned in 
the carriage, and Mr. Richards and I walked thro the noble woods to the Hague. 

We dined at six o’clock in the Dutch way—Soup, Cod, very good Mutton, 
Pork, Fowl, Potatoes, Carrots, Cabbage, Tarts made up our dinner and Cheese, 
Butter, Apples and a kind of Gingerbread composed our desert. 

The Dutch neither roast nor boil their meat but stew it in earthen vessels—it 
looks as if it was roasted and cats very well. 

As there are no public places but the play, and as the House was not open till 
next day we passed one evening at home and in preparing to see the rest of the 
curiosities here tomorrow, to go to Scheveningen, and after dining at the Am¬ 
bassadors to go to the Play. 

Our present intention is to go to Amsterdam on the 17th to Rotterdam by 
the 20th in order to reach Brussels if possible by the 25th and get on to Liege 
to see the Crown Prince’s Army. 

We have few troops here, every regiment being marched off whenever they 
are ready. We saw a new regiment of about 600 men march yesterday. The 
drilling of recruits cavalry and infantry is incessant, and we see pass very often 
a good deal of artillery. 

Very few of the people speak french—nor do they appear to have assumed 
any part of the french character for they are as slow and calm as possible. 

Hague, 15 March Tuesday 

Still very cold weather and the frost severe thro’ the night. Thermometer 32 
at 12 o’clock. 

After breakfast we went in a coach to Scheviningen the seaport of the Hague 
about 2 english miles. It is a poor fishing place. The summer months or when 
the wind is off shore or very moderate makes this a desirable landing place from 
England, and here had we not mistaken it for Katwyck would we have been 
landed from the packet. 

In the Church is an old painting of this village which at that time extended 
over land now covered with water, and the holy building itself is almost the only 
one remaining of the old village. 

Mr. Richards and I walked home thro’ the rows of fine trees which form a 
beautiful avenue all the way to the Hague. We met the Duke of Clarence who 
told us all the news of the place, and said at parting ‘You dine to day with Lord 
Glencarty’ affording us an instance of that trifling and minute curiosity for 
which our Royal Family are remarkable. 

After despatching our letters it was time to dress for dinner and at five we 
went to Lord Glencarty’s. We had London papers to the i ith and the latest 
news from all quarters. The company besides ourselves and Lord and Lady 
Glencarty consisted of Lady Emma and Lady Louisa their daughters—Lady 
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Castlereagh who you know is sister to Lady Glencarty. Mr. Grant member 
for TTrcgony, Mr. Raikes of London, a German Baron, nephew to Count 
Woronson who had just brought dispatches from the Army of Marshall 
Bluchcr which he left three days since, and a good many Secretaries, etc. I sat 
between Lady Castlereagh and Lady Emma. You know the former is a fat 
beauty and really a very comely woman, who like the rest seems anxious to 
obtain admiration. She talked a great deal and was very pleasant. Lady Emma 
is an ugly, unassuming, fine girl, who had no airs of rank or fashion. Xhey both 
talked in raptures of the Hereditary Prince of Orange. Lady Emma, when I 
mentioned the prevailing reports in England that he was no favourite with his 
intended Bride, assured me that to her knowledge it was quite otherwise, adding 
that it could never be so for he was the most agreeable person in the world. 

We soon went to Coffee where we found H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence. He 
talks incessantly and often with great impropriety. 

‘Pray’ cries the Duke ‘what place do you sit for Mr. Grant.’ ‘For a very 
small but very corrupt Burough,’ replies Mr. Grant, ‘Xregony*. ‘I like it the 
better’ says this branch of the House of Brunswick, ‘I do not like parliamentary 
reform’. 

The conduct of Lord Cochran in the recent infamous trick being mentioned 
the Duke said ‘He was glad it was a patriot’. Such speeches as these in the mouths 
of the French Princes greatly assisted the revolutionists. 

The Duke soon after said he would go to the Court and return. A Prince of 
Weinburgh then came in—But wishing to go to the play I got our passports 
and we took our leave about half past nine. 

The play house is a large building with a very large lobby, coffee room and 
ante-room, but these are quite filled with smoke. The play was very amusing to 
the Dutch who laughed heartily in spite of their natural gravity, but we soon 
grew tired of seeing other people amused with what we did not understand. The 
story of the piece turned upon Husbands wanted by Young Ladies which seems 
to us no uncommon sight. 

The House was very thin, hardly any body in the Boxes and only three ladies. 
On the return of the Prince there was a ball for fourteen days in the Coffee and 
Ante-rooms. 

Lord Glencarty talked of the enthusiasm and exertion of the Dutch in terms 
of great praise. He said that the Prince had a government to establish—function¬ 
aries to procure—^an army to raise, arm and cloath—^without money. But under 
all these disadvantages they had in 13 weeks raised 26,000 men—^and such was 
the ardour of the people that the City of Amsterdam formerly ill affected to the 
Orange family, had sent a large sum of money, besides which the Ladies of that 
town had presented to the Princess their Diamonds, Pearls, Silver things. Medals 
and old coins of every kind. 

Considering the temper of the Dutch this was very great. 

The German Baron whom we met at the Ambassadors said the french were 
very strong in points of numbers and fought desperately. Many of the prisoners 
were only 14 to 15 years old. 

He said the allied army was so ill supplied with provisions that it was impos¬ 
sible to maintain the discipline that was desirable and the country was conse- 
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quently much plundered. The hope of reaching Paris is not very strong at 
present among the Commanders in Blucher’s Army. 


16 March 

The weather very cold, clear and frosty. Mr. Aubin joined us from Rotter¬ 
dam with our letters and papers of the i ith from London and set off instantly 
direct for Amsterdam, where the gates being always shut at 10 o’clock it is 
necessary to be there before that hour to prevent the necessity of waiting till 
day light in the morning 

About eleven wc left the Hague and got to Leiden in an hour and a half. We 
passed our time till four o’clock in looking at the town and its remarkable 
buildings. Gardens, etc. The University is not large having no accommodation 
for students, there are 20 professors and about 300 students, one half of whom are 
medical—they must remain here 4 but generally stay 5 or 6 years—the expense 
of maintenance is about 12 to 1300 florins yearly or £\10 to 30. They teach 
Latin and Greek, but students arc expected to be versed in these elements of 
education before they come here. 

We saw a fine collection of anatomical preparations, the slippers of a man 
who died at Haarlem and was 8 feet 4 inches high, also the shoes of another 
8 ft. 3 in. measuring about 16 In. The Sword fish and some other uncommon 
sea productions are also in this Cabinet, 

The Library contains a great many curious and valuable manuscripts— 
Bible for which 1400 florins were paid. A very fine bright Virgil, a Cicero, a 
Homer and many Persian and Arabic works were among those shewn to us. 
^I'he principal collection is Theology, Philosophy and Ancient Literature, some 
Spanish and Italian but few French or English works, excepting Newton, 
Locke, &c. Some ancient Sculpture is also shewn which has nothing particu¬ 
larly to recommend it. 

The Botanical Garden here is very large and the Plants in the extensive 
green houses highly valuable. The Plantation in great perfection bearing 
blossom and fruit. Many Dates, one of them brought by the Spanish has been 
there upwards of three hundred years at Leiden. The collection of African and 
East India plants is very great. 

It is worthy of notice that the practice of this University is to buy Professors. 
A man of great knowledge and reputation secures a proportionate sum of money 
as a premium to reside there. 

In the Hall there is a collection of Portraits of all the Professors, some very 
fine ones, but not one by Vandyck or Rubens. Boerhaave is painted here of a 
clownish and rather drunken appearance. We saw also two Mummies one 2000 
and the other 1500 years old. 

We passed thro’ the quarter of the town where upwards of 300 Houses and 
a great many people were destroyed by the explosion of a vessel loaded with 
Gunpowder in the Canal in 1807, to a tower in the centre of the City which 
commands a view of the whole and from which we saw the sea at Haarlem. 
Then to the Stad Huis or Hotel de Ville where we were shown some paintings 
by Lukas van de Leiden, particularly the Crucifixion of our Saviour, the Last 
Judgment, the Elder Brutus and Scipio Affricanus giving away the Betrothed 
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Virgin, and the Plague. This unbounded praise of Scipio AfFricanus an act 
which the hardiest villain in our time must perform, seems to me no very slight 
censure on Roman Virtue. The Town Clerk at Leiden (who is nearly as bad 
as Richd. Henderson) gave us the account of the Municipal body—^The town 
is governed by four Burgomasters and 24 Counsellors and is certainly very rich 
if we are to judge by the massy and extensive building and fine furniture. 

St. Peter’s Church then attracted our notice. It is the largest and noblest 
building of the kind we have seen in Holland with a large and beautiful organ. 

The simple monument to Boerhaave engaged our attention—the only words 
are: ‘To the sacred memory of the Health Restoring Genius’. 

Round a small figure of this eminent man are the words ‘Veritas Simplex’. 

What you will think remarkable is the collection of foot stones for the ladies 
while in Church—little wooden frames with holes at the top, and in the inside 
an earthen vessel to hold charcoal. We saw many hundreds piled up ready for 
the Devout fairones- 

It was now time to return to our Inn, and after purchasing some neat work 
in wood to be sent home, we drove off to Haarlem a distance of 18 miles. We 
arrived at seven and had the best House at the Lion D’or and the best fire we 
have had since our arrival in Holland. 


Haarlem, Thursday 17 March 

Mr. Richards being confined with a severe headache we could not get out till 
near eleven and then only by leaving him at home. Our first visit was to a 
Museum collected by a Society of Gentlemen in different parts of the Continent, 
and allowed by them to be shown to strangers, the collection which is extensive 
and uncommonly neat and well arranged consists of Animals, Birds, Insects, 
Fishes, Serpents, Snakes, &c. and all of them preserved in the best manner so as 
to give an exact representation of the living animal. The lion is large but with¬ 
out the bold look of some I have seen—it is perhaps American. 

Among the Birds the collection of Parrots and in general of Chinese, Indian 
and American Birds of every kind is very complete. The admired and rare ‘King 
Bird’ the Manocodc of Buffon. An eagle with the hare in its claws. The Argus 
Pheasant as large but not so varied as the Peacock, Ostrich, Causuary, Adjutant 
of Bengal, Golden and white Chinese Pheasant were objects of particular 
interest. 

There was also a fine collection of shells. 

Among the Snakes we saw one of monstrous size with its egg larger than a 
Turkey’s. 

We then proceeded to Mr. TL'aylor’s collection in a large elegant House and 
contained in magnificent apartments built for its reception. Of all the collections 
we never beheld any so clean and well kept. 

The Electrifying Machine kept here is the largest ever built. It has 100 
Barrels and was made by Farkarson at Amsterdam in 1784. We saw here a 
magnet attracting and holding firm to it two hundred weight. 

The collection of stones is large and valuable—^and rough as found—^among 
them Emeralds, Agates, Topaze, &c. A beautiful coloured agate which 
changed its colour when put into water. Rough Alabaster, &c. 
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The Minerals are very fine specimens- The Gold of Japan, Madagascar, 
Sumatra, Siberia, Hungary, Mexico. Silver without number, Mercury, Copper, 
Iron, Tin, Lead. 

The petrifications are many of them very curious. 

Those of fish found in the inside of stones arc very distinct representations of 
the fish. A large one supposed to be a crocodile’s head was found near Maas¬ 
tricht in 1766. Here are many models, among others that of Mont. Blanc. 

The next object which engaged our notice was the Great Church built here 
in 1580. 145 yards long and above 40 yards broad, containing the largest organ 
in the world. This magnificent instrument can hardly be conceived by descrip¬ 
tion. It is III feet high and no expense appears to have been spared in orna¬ 
menting it. It has 68 stops—of which they call 60 voices, 4 seperations, 2 
tremblers, 2 doubles. There are 12 Bellows 9 feet long and 5 broad, and nearly 
5,000 pipes, the largest of which is 38 feet long and 15 inches diameter. 

It was built by Christian Muller, Organist in Haarlem begun the 23rd 
April 1735 and completed the 13th Sept. 1738. 

You may conceive the effect of this noble concert since I listened to it with 
great delight for an hour. The Battle of Prague was inconceivably grand—the 
roar of artillery was exact thunder. 

Leaving the Church we went to see the large and elegant Palace about half 
a mile from the town, sold by Mr. Hope to the late King of Holland. It is the 
best House we have yet seen and superior to that in the Wood at the Hague 
tho’ nothing is so grand as the Orange room. No merchant in England ever had 
such a house. The paintings and Books are all removed. 

We then went among China and picture dealers and bought a few things to 
send home. Mr. Richards continuing still unwell, I was obliged to leave him 
and Mr. Forbes at Haarlem and proceed to Amsterdam a distance of 7^ miles. 
Here I arrived at 6 o’clock having gone upon the most beautiful and level road 
imaginable. Mr. Aubin and I went to the french play. Very good actors but no 
audience. 

We lodged here at the Amsterdam Arms. 

There is a singular custom worthy of notice at Haarlem. When that town was 
taken and sacked by the Spaniards they only spared Houses containing lying in 
women. These were distinguished by a small square board covered over with 
silk and then with lace, a custom still maintained for we saw in proof of the 
prolific qualities of the inhabitants many of these ornaments, it being the fashion 
to have them very rich and elegant. 


Amsterdam, Friday 18 March 1814 
The weather still continues fine, a little frost, but very agreeable. We have 
not had any rain since we left England. 

The morning I passed in making calls with Mr. Aubin on Some Mercantile 
Houses, who are very civil and obliging. Mr. Meyer invited me to go to a 
concert in the evening for which he would provide tickets for our whole party, 
and call for us in the evening. He asked us all to dinner next day. Mr. Baunsfeld 
begged we would dine with him on Sunday. The houses are richly ornamented 
on the outside, and extremely clean, comfortable and even elegant and magnifi- 
Q 
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cent in the inside. The lobbies are all marble. The doors highly worked, and the 
roofs of the entrances and rooms covered with heavy work. 

We visited the exchange which is larger than in London—every Merchant 
has a fixed station where his friends know he is to be found. 

The appearance of this town is, in many places mean and dirty but in others 
highly agreeable and clean. We saw it to great disadvantage when the canals 
were frozen, and the business of the place almost at a stand! Its form is singular 
—I am not yet reconciled to the Canals and trees in the middle of the streets, 
but they may look very well in the summer, and the former is highly convenient 
as the lighters discharge in front of the Merchants’ warehouses. There are not 
any flags. 

Mr. Aubin set off to Frankfort, and having waited till six for my friends 
from Haarlem I dined and dressed for the Concert—just as Mr. Meyer called 
for me, I received a letter from them acquainting me that they had seen so many 
things and started so late that it was impossible to proceed and that they could 
not come till next day. I accompanied Mr. Meyer to the Concert which I found 
held in a very large hall with suitable drawing rooms built for the purpose. The 
Company was large a great many ladies but no person dressed—^Thc Dutch 
Merchant with boots, dirty like breeches and striped waistcoats were no very 
proper persons, you will think, for a grand Concert but when you saw them after 
hearing a fine piece retire to a smoking room, when the senses of sight and 
hearing were useless, you would indeed be surprized 1 But this is not all. 

The Music was very fine—nearly sixty performers—all the best Masters 
and most skilful amateurs in this Great City. The Concert consisted of two 
parts and at the conclusion of the first—coffee and chocolate were handed round 
to the Ladies. The second part was finished by the National patriotic air and 
God save the King, the whole company drowning the music with applause. 
This over, the ladies were handed up to a large room where the gentlemen 
smoked and the ladies had warm punch—made of Citron, Lemon and Rum. 

I suppose the Ladies I saw are a fair specimen of what is to be met with at 
Amsterdam—^They are very pretty, with fine skins and complexions. But many 
of them disfigured by a grotesque hat or bonnet which the french introduced 
and is quite fashionable here, in spite of good sense and good taste. It is made of 
silk of any colour and reaches in an oblique direction to the rear about two feet. 
Never was anything so absurd and ugly. 

I got to my Inn before eleven. This House called the Amsterdam Arms is 
the best Lodging House I ever saw any where. You take a room which is 
completely your own while you stay. You sleep and breakfast and dine in it if 
you please. You have a valet de place or waiter who is your servant while you 
remain, attends upon no body but you and goes with you where you will. 
Whatever you order you have with exemplary expedition and of the best kind, 
and altho’ about lOO persons lodge here my room is as quiet as if no one lived in 
the House but myself. All the meat we have seen is very good: I am promised 
an exact note of the price but I know Beef is 5^d p. piece of 17 J ozs. We have 
always a desert, very fine apples, pears etc. The vegetables are very fine, 
superior to ours, and they appear to have the art of preserving them better than 
we have. French Beans, Carrots, turnips, Potatoes are always presented and I 
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must own I never saw good Potatoes till I came here. The crop of fruit was so 
abundant last year that it was impossible to consume them—nothing was ever 
seen so productive. 

I do not wonder that persons accustomed to this country should like it 
greatly—^for I am myself very fond of it from the little I have seen. 

The fires are all turf, altho’ I should think coal would be as cheap here as in 
London. It makes a pleasant fire without much smoke. 

Amsterdam, Saturday 19 March 

The weather still clear with some frost and a keen N.E. wind. 

I passed this day in going with young Meyer, a very well informed young 
man, through a great many picture collections. Hotel de Ville etc. etc. I saw 
some very fine pictures by Dou who is inimitable in ‘A Candle Light Effect’ 
done in the most exact light possible, some by Rembrandt, Van Dyck. ‘The 
Miser’ by Koninck and a Landscape by Hobbema are fine pieces. What I saw 
were all by Dutch Masters. 

Mr. Richards and Mr. Forbes came in the afternoon and joined me by 
invitation at Mr, Meyer’s House where I had dined. The dinner was excellent 
and the vegetables in a style quite superior to ours. 

We went to the Dutch play where we saw the conclusion of a tragedy in 
which a Dutch actress performed very well. The Ballet which followed was 
admirable, the changes in the Scenery in the Harlequin were better than I ever 
saw in London. The House is handsome and was well filled. 


Sunday 20 March 

Weather mild no frost. Mr. Lindschmid called upon us and accompanies us. 
We went first to the Dutch Churches. One of them which is called the Old 
Church and is extremely large has some fine painted Glass windows done in 
1555 of singular Beauty. The Preacher spoke with great animation and 
much gesture. The Men had on their hats but we were told took them off at 
Psalm singing and at Prayers. Having visited three Dutch Churches, we went 
to a small Greek Chapel where we found the Priest with lighted candle and fine 
ornaments assisted by another working with great ardour but without audience. 
We then went to a very handsome Roman Catholic Chapel. The hearers were 
mostly women with every appearance of Poverty. There are 33 such Chapels 
for Roman Catholic Worship in Amsterdam I 

We next went to the Docks where we saw Ships’ Models—the Prince’s 
Barge—^a Boat used by the Emperor which is now fitting up for the Prince. 
The Ice was so strong that we walked on the Zuider Sea. 

Passing thro’ the streets many of which are full of Magnificent Houses we 
saw large bodies of the Landsturm at exercise with the pike. They do not 
appear yet far advanced but with good management would certainly oppose a 
formidable obstacle to the occupation of this Country by a Military force. It is 
certain that the force raised in Holland is not equal in efficiency and equipment 
to what we who see what has been done at home are led to expect. But the 
Dutch are a slow people unused and averse to Military Service and perhaps have 
done as much as could be done under their disadvantages. They speak with 
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horror of the french who seem to have used them very ill, taking the sons of the 
principal citizens to serve in the Army, a great many of whom are still retained 
as Hostages. 

We visited the Palace which is in the Hotel de Ville. Nothing that we ever 
saw can be compared with the richness and grandeur of the Magnificent Hall 
which is above 120 feet long, 60 feet broad and about 100 feet high—It is all 
of Marble and adorned with the most finished sculpture. Some of the adjoining 
appartments also of Marble are far finer than anything I have seen in England 
but not equal to the Hall. Here the late King of Holland used to reside, and he 
has furnished the different suites of appartments with elegance and splendid 
taste. The whole rooms are done in Lyons Satin in place of Paper or painting 
and the effect is magnificent. The Queen’s Rooms arc yellow and are very 
handsome. 

We went to a Dutch Coffee House where they were playing Billiards! We 
went to dine at Mr. Baunsfcld where we had a small and very agreeable party. 
His son who I knew when he was in Scotland is a prisoner at Metz—His two 
daughters are very pleasant and speak french, English, German and Dutch. 
There were two other Ladies one of them very pretty. 

I never saw so good a dinner in England, or so well served—There was 
excellent soup. Roast Beef, Alutton, Veal, Turkey, Fowl, Pheasant, Pidgeon, 
Wild Boar’s Head—Potatoes, Cabbage, Beans, Spinnage, Carrots—two 
excellent Salads one of them Lettuce. The moment the Ladies left the room 
—we had Segars—no more wine—coffee and then joined the Ladies at Tea. 

We do not know in England how to dress vegetables—^and arc so absurd and 
perverse as to resolve not to learn. We are greatly inferor to the Dutch in many 
things yet we think ourselves superior to everybody in everything! 

'I'he following list of prices of various necessaries was given to me by Mr. 
Meyer of Amsterdam. Beef 5^d. veal '/d. Mutton 5d. Pork 8d. Eggs qd. p. doz. 
in winter and 5d. to 6d. in summer. Chickens 2/- each—^apples 4d, per Doz. 
Bread 4d. p. lb. 100 Pears 2od. or 3od. Salt 18d. per 100 lb. Soap 6id. p. lb. 

The Interest of the old Dutch Debt was 37,000,000 of Guilders yearly— 
the King of Holland contracted 90 Million and Napoleon 15 million, of 
Guilders no part of which has been paid—i /3rd of the old Debt has been 
paid. 


Monday 21 March 

The morning remarkably mild and a warm sun. We ordered Horses at 12 to 
go to Naardcn and Utrecht. The morning was employed in looking at some 
pictures and procuring money. Mr. Forbes kept us waiting nearly three hours 
having been employed buying old China. We got off at 3 and reached the first 
posts towards Naardcn about five—we shewed our passports and as I was there 
‘adorned’ with my Military title etc. we were received with great attention and 
had a Letter to Col. Van Der Busch, commanding at St Garbilinz—^We 
reached his quarters about eight, and were received in the most friendly and 
polite manner possible. We supped and slept there having seen all the places of 
attack and defence. 
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22 March 

At six o’clock in the morning we were on horseback with him and Col. 
Bruce and went to visit the posts. We got within 700 yards of the town which 
was then firing at men constructing a battery on our left. They have not killed 
any one for some days—^The place is extremely strong and on account of the 
wetness of the ground can hardly be approached. Altho’ eight Batteries are now 
ready to open out yet it is from the want of provisions in the Garrison that the 
Besiegers form the most sanguine hopes of surrender. 

On our return to Bussum the strongest post, we found the troops about 700 
men drawn up—'I'hey consisted of Cavalry, Marines, regulars and volunteers 
and appeared to be very stout steady men. But with hardly any cloathing. The 
Col. complained that they were in want of everything proper for carrying on 
the siege. 

We left him about i o and arrived at Utrecht by a very bad road—^We could 
not get horses forward and were therefore obliged to remain in Utrecht. We 
visited the Moravian settlement about 6 miles from the City—^T'he Buildings 
are very grand and contain about 400 Brothers and Sisters of the Community. 
They manufacture and sell every thing, but we found the prices extremely high. 

Wednesday 23 March 

The weather very mild, the snow fast melting and the frost every where 
disappearing. We left Utrecht at 7 o’clock in the morning and proceeded with 
two carriages, one of them drawn with four horses to Gouda on our way to 
Rotterdam, We had now left the good roads and all the way from Utrecht to 
Gouda, had to pass thro’ a very flat country inundated with water and at present 
shewing in many places only one immense piece of ice. The roads are on Dykes 
greatly above the rest of the country which not only keeps them dry but 
commands a fine view of the Country and of those numberless towns and 
villages which are scattered all round. The immense population of Holland is 
every where apparent, the number of Gentlemen’s seats, of farm houses, and 
hamlets exceed anything I ever saw and being all placed on the banks of Canals 
are extremely convenient for every kind of Carriage. 

The flatness of the country and the uniform nature of the ground, prevent 
the possibility of natural beauty and even the large Rivers such as the Maas 
moving along in solemn grandeur thro’ this Bowling green, has nothing which 
characterizes our Scottish Rivers. There are very few lakes and these being 
without hills to surround and adorn them, resemble mill ponds and display 
nothing which can interest the lover of Romantic Scenery. It is true whatever 
can be done by Canals and long avenues of fine trees is accomplished, and in 
spite of the monotony of the Scene I am sure a great deal of what we have seen 
must in Summer be very fine. But the Dutch themselves acknowledge it to be 
tiresome and for my part I never thought it possible to find a country with so 
much wood and water, so entirely divested of beauty and interest. 

We got on very slowly to Gouda where we staid an hour to see the fine old 
painted windows in the magnificent Church. These are the finest in Holland 
and consist of above 50 very large fine pieces. They were done from the years 
1555 to 1560 and are chiefly scripture pieces. There is however a fine repre- 
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sentation of the relief of Leiden, a very interesting story which you will find in 
Watson’s Philip the 2nd. 

Having satisfied our curiosity we were politely waited on by the Commandant 
of the place who offered his services and accompanied us to our Carriages where 
we were surrounded by about a hundred beggars. Forbes dealt out handfulls of 
small money to the poor creatures who received his Bounty with great 
thankfulness. We then took our departure for Rotterdam where we arrived at 
3 o’clock and found the Letters and Newspapers brought by the Mails of the 
15th and 18th waiting for us. 

Almost the only certain intelligence we get on public affairs is from England 
The Dutch do not appear to have official persons with the Armies or to be so 
early or correctly informed of what is passing near them. We hope to find it 
otherwise when we get to Brussels. 

Mr. De Haar took us to a Dancing School Ball which was not quite so good 
or so well attended as ours are at home. Mr. Richards and Mr. Forbes went to 
the Play being determined to see everything. I went home and read Letters 
and papers till their return. They acknowledged there was nothing worth going 
for. Forbes fell asleep whenever he heard the Dutch language. We lodge here 
at a Private House of the Inn called the Marshall of Florence. It is situated on 
the Maas which is here fully half a mile broad and is really a noble river. The 
view of the ships passing is extremely interesting. The ice is floating down and 
if this warm weather lasts we shall very soon be entirely free of Ice. Here are 
very good Baths. 


Thursday 24 March 

The weather still mild and fine. We went to see the curiosities of Rotterdam 
which are but few in number and no ways remarkable. We were introduced to 
Admiral Kirkbert, who commands here, a plain sailor and steady like man. We 
saw the Dockyard where there was very little doing. The exchange is a fine 
building and the Streets here are filled with very handsome houses. They are 
besides cleaner than those of Amsterdam. 

There are two ferries in the town across one of the Canals for which the 
tacksman pays a seal of 3000 Guilders and receives from each passenger the 
eighth part of a penny. The Princess of Oldenburgh, Grand Dutchess of 
Prussia is now here with a retinue of 40 persons. She attracts great attention 
and is much admired for her great talents and knowledge. She is well versed in 
four or five languages besides being informed in every science. We sent for our 
Landau to the Hague which having reached us in the afternoon we shall now 
travel with more comfort. 

Everywhere we go we see the lamentable effects of the French connection 
on this once flourishing and interesting people. They are much execrated by 
every one. Indeed had they continued much longer in possession the Country 
must have been entirely ruined. 

The only sons of the wealthiest inhabitants were taken into France on 
pretence of forming a Guard of Honor to Buonaparte and afterwards marched 
off to the Army where many have perished. The instances of wanton cruelty, 
fraud and injustice are numberless. 
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Friday 25 March at Rotterdam 
Weather mild and warm without rain. 

Mr. Richards and Mr. Forbes were engaged all day in making purchases. 
—The English mail having come in I was employed till six O’clock in reading 
and writing—We dined late and were joined by Mr. Irving who was just come 
from the Crown Prince’s Army, having come over with Lord Yarmouth early 
in December. He had moved forward and been a good deal with Marshall 
Blucher. He told us all he knew of the operations, which was that everything on 
the part of the allies was hurt by jealousies and want of co-operation, and that 
he was afraid they would not get to Paris unless they acted more in unison. In 
fact we have every where heard the strongest expression of suspicion of the 
Austrians and Swedes who the people think have never acted the manly and 
ardent part which has always distinguished the Prussians, who must long since 
have taken the french Capital had they only been properly supported. 

Saturday 26th March 

At 7 o’clock in the morning we left Rotterdam and proceeding about four 
miles up the Maas crossed that branch of the River opposite to Isselmonde and 
got to the island of that name which we crossed to Swinedeit where embarked 
again we landed on the continent. We proceeded to the part of Hollandsch Diep 
which is opposite to Zwaluwe—It is some miles broad and the current and 
light wind obliged us to land at Moer Dyke where with great difficulty we got 
the carriage ashore and pushed over most difficult ground. Having effected this 
tedious operation at some expense, we set off along the Dyke to Zwaluwe, it 
being too late to go to Breda where the gates are shut at seven. We walked the 
greater part of this short stage of three miles; the day was beautiful and the road 
placed on the top of the Dyke commanded as usual a most extensive view of this 
flat country. The fields around us were covered with Woodcutters and their 
children taking in willows for basket making—^The scene altogether was busy 
and cheering. On getting to Zwaluwe we found a very good dinner and, although 
the place is miserable, big tolerable beds and bed rooms. We have now no 
carpets on the floors and must for some time bid adieu to the large rooms and 
rich furniture we found at Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 


Sunday 27 March 

Left Zwaluwe at J past six and got to Breda about half past 9—^The road 
extremely bad as you may suppose from our taking three hours to go 12 miles. 

We were here told that the stocks of horses were exhausted—^We waited on 
the Burgomaster who showed us every attention, and gave us an order by one 
of his people to the Post Master for horses. Here we were equally well received 
and got an order on a Commissary, who with his tobacco pipe in his mouth 
wrote an order on the farmers—who declared no horses could be had. The 
Burgomaster was again applied to, but we nor he could do no more, and we 
were obliged to content ourselves with his offer of horses in the morning at any 
hour we chose. We made a virtue of necessity. We found here about 5000 
Prussians, very fine young recruits—^They were under arms when we came 
and we had of course good means of seeing their arms cloathing and appoint- 
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ments. T'hey have coarse blue coats with green facing but made to cover them 
behind nearly to the knees—very light good caps superior to ours. 

Breda is very strong but has few guns mounted. We crossed three largy 
ditches in entering the place. We walked round the Works which are extremely 
strong, consisting of two very formidable walls of defence which may be 
mounted with a vast train of artillery and which could command all the roads 
to the towns—This defence with the country inundated, which may be easily 
done with the wide deep ditches, render it very capable of a protracted resistance 
against any force. It was taken by strategem by Prince Maurice in 1590 and 
was surprised by Prince Eugene—The account of the first you find in the 
History of Philip 2nd and of the other in Smollet about 1708 or 9. 

We ascended the steeple from which we had a commanding view of the 
country and saw Bergen-op-Zoom—Antwerp and a great many other towns. 
The french have every where destroyed Monuments and public edifices of the 
Dutch—^The fine monument of Engelbert, Prince of Nassau and his wife done 
by Michael Angelo in the great Church here, has suffered from their wanton 
and scandalous spirit of mischief and destruction. The head of Julius Caesar and 
the nose of Rcgulus, two figures whose manly beauty from the inimitable 
pencil of this great master, ought to have preserved them from the hands of bar¬ 
barians, were both taken off by these ruthless invaders but have since been 
restored. 

Every one expresses the utmost abhorrence of french tyranny—^'he good 
old woman who showed us the Church said she would herself carry ammunition 
to the Guns rather than these villains should return. One piece representing 
the taking of the place by Prince Maurice she had concealed and preserved from 
their rapacity. She told us with great delight that she had lately shown it to the 
Prince of Orange who was greatly pleased with it. The family of Nassau were 
Lords of Breda and always had a great partiality towards it. 

There is a continual bustle and passage of troops here, and you may form 
some idea of the inconvenience to the inhabitants, when you know that the 
whole population of the town does not exceed 8000 and the soldiers amount at 
least to 6000 men. 

The church service is over early here, and the holyness of the day appears to 
finish with it—for we have now before our windows a whole family of Mounte¬ 
banks with pipe and tabor. 

The Commandant of the place obligingly called on us and offered his services 
—^we also saw General Steonillegen who drank coffee with us last night at 
Zwaluwe, and commands the troops here. Everybody is delighted with the 
advance of Lord Wellington to Bordeaux. Our English papers with the 
account were very acceptable to the Commandant. 

It was matter of great regret to us that we could not go to Sir Thos. 
Grahame’s headquarters but the distance is 21 miles and the roads horrible— 
this with the scarcity of horses determined us to abandon all intention of going 
there. Monday 28th we left Breda before six in the morning the Commandant 
having obligingly given us an order to pass the gates before the usual hour of 
opening. 

We proceeded to Hoogstraetten by a very heavy road, in many places almost 
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impassable and occupied five hours in reaching our destination a distance of only 
12 miles. Upon our arrival the Burgomaster waited upon us and assured us that 
with every disposition on his part to procure horses it was out of his power, for 
the only reason there could be about it—there were none. 'Fhus forced to 
continue our journey with the same horses we were obliged to submit to the 
conscientious charge of the postilions who I believe made us pay less than our 
own country men would have done in the same situation—We set out with 
them for Lies where the Burgomaster assured us we should find abundance of 
horses. 'I'he distance is 18 miles and we were told before we set out that the 
road was worse than the one we had passed, and in this species of fact we have 
always found the natives correctly faithful. The fineness of the day and the 
varied country—sometimes only rich wheat fields to be seen, at others passing 
for miles in Commons full of heather planted with Scottish fir, in many places 
resembling some of the most beautiful of the level moors of our own country. 

Before we left Hoogstraetten a body of 1200 Prussians arrived there and on 
reaching Lies we found about 5000 more Cavalry and Infantry with a few 
pieces of Brass Cannon. Although we left Hoogstraetten at half past 12 it was 
nearly 9 at night, before we got to Lies. Having sent forward servants we found 
a large room with 3 beds, a good fire and an excellent dinner waiting our 
arrival. The Prussians bivouaked in a large space before our windows and the 
drums and horns were at work nearly the whole night. With new arrivals at two 
O’clock they began to move off towards Mechelin [MalinesJ to take up a 
position near Antwerp, and when we got off at 6 we followed closely the last 
part of their column, consisting of Artillery and Sharp Shooters. 

We got on the 29th at J past 10 to Mechelin a fine clean town with a 
Cathedral which we visited and greatly admired. It is the finest church we have 
seen, and with the richest ornaments. There was little painting on Glass but 
there were numerous paintings though only one which we greatly admired. 

We got to Brussels about three O’clock—the road we travelled we found 
excellent and adorned with great numbers of fine country houses. We passed 
quite thro’ the town which appeared to us mean and shabby till we came to the 
Park which is a most enchanting place and certainly the finest public walk to be 
found in the center of any large town. The town was so crowded with strangers 
and troops, that we were glad to content ourselves with our huge room at the 
Hotel de flandre into which we got three beds. 

Called at Mr. Tiberghien’s where I found only his nephew, the whole 
family being absent, and the house with the exception of one sleeping room 
completely filled with military. We heard multitudes of reports here of the 
truth or falsehood of which no one could almost form an opinion. Indeed it 
appears that here as well as every where else, they look to England for authentic 
intelligence—About five o’clock the troops beat to arms and began to assemble 
opposite the park—^They immediately marched off towards Ghent and the 
report was that the french from Antwerp had got possession of Mechelin which 
we were sure was false. No one could tell on what point the troops were march¬ 
ing or what was the cause of this sudden order. Having secured horses to take 
our departure for Liege in case the too keen approach of the french should make 
that necessary we sat down to dinner, and in the Evening went to the Play. The 
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House is large but very dirty and mean—more so than I ever saw any where 
else. TThe audience was very few—more performers in the orchestra than people 
in the pit. In the course of the play a Colonel of Infantry came on the stage 
with one of the Performers who read from a paper a Communication from the 
Duke of Saxe Weimar to the public, acquainting them that he had that morning 
received from General Blucher the account of an action he had with Marshall 
Marmont & Mortier on the 25th in which they had been defeated with the loss 
of 8 generals, 8000 men and 62 pieces of Cannon. That the French General 
Maison had been repelled at Ghent. 


Brussels, 30 March 

The Gazettes in the morning repeated the good news we had received the 
night before, and no one now doubted the truth of the facts detailed as to the 
positions of the allies and their occupying the ground between Buonaparte and 
Paris, who thus appears to have abandoned the Capital. This, joined to the 
defeat of Marmont, the occupation of Lyons, Bordeaux and to the other 
advantages, appears to render the success of the campaign decisive. The allies 
have conquered the fate of Buonaparte. It seems now to depend on them 
whether he will be longer permitted to reign. We shall see what his talents and 
resources can do for him, for his affairs look as ill as ever Frederick’s did, with 
the disadvantages of a disputed title and universal detestation out of France, and 
few cordial friends in it. No man was ever placed in more trying, difficult, not 
to say desperate, circumstances. If he were any one else I should say nothing 
could save him but while he lives there is always something to fear. The want 
of union among the allies and the dissensions which begin already to appear 
among the Prussian, Austrian, Saxon, do give some ground of apprehension on 
this account. This day has passed over with the marching of more troops 
towards Ghent. It is now positively said that the French in that town do not 
amount to more than 6,000 men and upwards of 20,000 have gone against 
them. Since 6 o’clock last night everything is quiet and I suppose General 
Maison will be glad to get back to Lille, which I believe he can still do. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden is it seems to come here with his army and 
will arrive on the 2nd. We are therefore in some doubt whether we shall not 
wait his arrival. I suppose he pretends to feel some repugnance against fighting 
in France but what he is to do here I cannot conjecture. 

The Dutch and Flemings universally detest the Prussians who they say are 
worse than the Cossacks and oppress them on every side. They make the inhabi¬ 
tants find them lodging, meat, fire and then abuse and strike them besides. We 
hear that the general wish of the people here is to return to Austria or to be 
given to Holland but neither to be given to France or Prussia. The English are 
great favourites here and in Holland. The poor people are equally amazed and 
delighted with the regular and liberal payment they receive from the troops, as 
no other soldiers ever pay at all. 

We went through the town, which is in general mean, dirty and irregular but 
there are many fine squares, public and private Buildings. The Place Royale, 
La Grande Place and the buildings round the Park are remarkably fine. 

We saw some collections of paintings, particularly one of Monsieur De 
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Burtin author of several works, particularly one upon Painting, and formerly 
Principal Counsellor of State here. He is one of those vain men with some 
abilities and no principle that abound on the Continent and I fear everywhere. 
He has found that pretensions are imposing and often successful, and he did not 
fail to make abundance. He told us in so many words that his collection was the 
first in the world—that he was often surprised how an individual could have 
succeeded in making such a one—^that to be sure he had the finest eye in the 
world. By way of recommending his Book, he said it was allowed by everybody 
that he wrote French better than any one else! With all this, his collection as 
far as we could judge, with the exception of one or two, is but a very middling 
assemblage, and the names of masters and prices he gave entirely false. We passed 
the rest of the day in looking at one or two other collections of pictures—^but 
there were few capital ones and these are extremely high. 

The weather is the most agreeable I ever saw—it is quite as warm as one 
could wish, constant sunshine. We anticipate the advantages of it in our further 
progress and in particular in the views of the Rhine. 


31 March 

Looked at more pictures—drove to the ‘Palace du Lacken’ a royal residence 
at about 2 miles from the town—^thc ride delightful. The apartments were 
fitted up for the f^mperor Napoleon and the Empress—they staid there four 
days. The place is handsome and the rooms worth seeing, but after the House 
in the Wood and the Palace at Amsterdam, we have become more difficult to 
satisfy. 

The Crown Prince is expected here on Saturday the 2nd of April with the 
first division of his army, about 10,000 men. We therefore mean to stay to see 
the entry. We looked at the old palace and at the other buildings but found 
nothing worthy of notice. 

Official notice was given early this morning of the evacuation of Ghent by 
General Maison and the French troops, and of the entry of those of the allies. 
Tranquility is therefore perfectly restored in Flanders, and the Crown Prince’s 
army must impose complete inactivity on the enemy. But what can be his 
purpose in coming here? To besiege Antwerp or Bergen-op-Zoom ? Surely not 
to remain here where his troops can do nothing, but add to the distress of this 
oppressed and unfortunate people. His conduct in my view seems difficult to 
reconcile with a determined and active system of warfare against Buonaparte 
who it is surely the interest of the allies to hunt down and destroy. 

Friday the ist and Saturday the 2nd of April we remained at Brussels. The 
weather was wet and cloudy, with some hours of sunshine on Saturday. We 
went ever)rwhere to see the curiosities and paintings. Those in the Museum are 
numerous but not select. I bought two paintings from a living artist of acknow¬ 
ledged merit, Mr. Du Roi. I find very little worthy of notice in what we saw 
at Brussels. The fountains are remarkable, and the buildings best worth seeing 
are the old palace—Place Royal—La grande place—Place de St. Michel and 
the buildings round the Park which are very noble. 

The town was formerly surrounded with walls and must at a former period 
have been very strong, but it is now defenceless. On the top of the walls is a 
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walk, nearly complete round the town. It is in many places planted and forms 
a beautiful walk and ride with a commanding view of the town. 


Sunday 3 jfpril 

The day was cloudy and dark but with very little rain and cleared up about 
one o’clock. We left Brussels at eight o’clock on our way to Liege and passed 
thro’ Louvaine and Tirlemont—about 4 miles from the latter is the field of 
battle where Dumouriez was defeated and the low countries lost by the French. 
The country we passed thro’ is naturally rich and is nearly entirely in crop. The 
proportion of pasture is so small as not to be worth naming and there is no waste 
land or commons. There are some fine trees, mostly beech, but no enclosures, 
indeed as there appears to be no grazing there does not seem to be any necessity 
for enclosures. The grain raised in this district must greatly exceed what is 
wanted for the inhabitants. The road we passed is a very good causeway and is 
said to be 60 miles yet we got to Liege about J before seven. We had four horses 
driven by one postilion who in the fashion of this country sits on the near hind 
horse and directs the whole. He does it very well, as I suppose the horses are 
trained, but I think it a dangerous way of driving and should feel no inclination 
to trust myself to such a driver, however expert, in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

Soon after we arrived I called for Mr. E. Tiberghien who is now here with 
his wife who I saw. He was at a musical party but came to see me at night. He 
told me that Buonaparte’s affairs are not here considered to be desperate—that 
his movement from Paris appears to have been intended to place the allies 
between him and the forces in the Capital—that Lyons was not believed to be 
taken, and that people here rather looked for intelligence of some great advan¬ 
tage on the part of the French. 

With the information we have it is difficult to contradict this view because 
we must take many things for granted on the truth or falsehood of which our 
whole reasoning must depend. But if Buonaparte has willingly placed himself 
in that situation there was surely no occasion for sacrificing Marmont who 
miglit have been ordered to fell back on Paris. This fact is perhaps sufficient to 
show that the movement on St. Dizier, if it has taken place at all, was forced 
upon him. Besides it must be evident that he does not necessarily place the allies 
between two fires, for the strength of Paris cannot meet them in the field—they 
are stationary, and the allies may choose to fall jointly on Buonaparte before 
they think of Paris. 

In our way from Brussels to Liege but particularly at Louvaine we saw a 
great many troops, mostly Prussians and some of them very fine men. The 
Swedes whose headquarters are at Liege consist of a force of 30 to 40,000 
quartered in the town and villages at a distance of 4 or 5 miles. They conduct 
themselves very quietly but pay for nothing. They seem better liked than the 
Prussians who are detested everywhere. The post master at Tirlemont told me 
that they frequently took all his horses and paid nothing—indeed if that was all 
there would be no complaint but they add every sort of incivility and bad treat¬ 
ment. 

We got the news of the entry of the allies into Paris on the 31st March. 
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Called on Mr. Thornton the British Minister who is at the headquarters with 
the Crown Prince—found Mr. Addington. He confirmed the intelligence we 
had got. 

Those persons we saw here are quite in favour of Buonaparte or rather of the 
French cause. The town has been ruined by the war and seems now a mass of 
filth. It contains about 40,000 people and is altogether the most dirty disagree¬ 
able place I have ever seen of the size. 


4 April 1814 

While we remained at Liege we heard many instances of the violence and 
bad conduct of the superior officers of the allied army. Mr. A. mentioned that 
a Swedish General had taken by force a fine horse from an Englishman who 
resides here of the name of Cocknoll, and which notwithstanding Mr. Adding¬ 
ton’s reclamation and the orders of a superior officer he refused to deliver back. 
A Russian General upon being shown the apartments which were destined for 
him by the gentleman of the house newly married—masked what was the next 
room which he had not seen. The gentleman told him that room was his own 
and his wife’s who was then in bed there. The General then unequivocally 
expressed his resolution to take immediate possession, from which he was alone 
diverted by the determined resistance of the husband. Mr. Addington also told 
us that he had from good authority the supplies in drink which were consumed 
in one day by a Prussian General and his suite while they remained at Liege. 
—50 bottles of Brandy, 70 of wine and 30 of English Porter. 

We left Liege soon after 3. The day was rather dark, but even under all 
disadvantages the view after we quitted Liege is extremely fine and rich. The 
valley and the hills surrounding among which we saw the noble river Maas 
winding itself afforded an interesting and delightful prospect. 

On our journey to Aix la Chappelle we saw nothing but enclosed ground 
—hedge rows as rich and numerous as in any part of England, and the fields 
with very few exceptions were all pasture. The horses at the Post House being 
all ordered for the Crown Prince we had some difficulty in getting on to Aix la 
Chapelle—^where we arrived soon after ten o’clock having met the Prince 
about I o miles from the town. 


Tuesday 5 April 1814 

Very wet and dirty. Called on Mr. Glaus for whom I had a letter. He is a 
considerable cloth manufacturer which business he carries on in an immense 
building formerly a convent which he has purchased for £gooo. He showed us 
whatever was to be seen that was curious, among other things manufactories of 
needles and pins and of cloth. 

The Grand Church here excited greatly our attention. The tomb of 
Charlemagne, and the chair in which he sat, are shown with great pride to 
strangers. We then placed ourselves in this seat where 36 Roman Emperors 
had been crowned—and were followed by two beggar boys who had slipped up 
unperceived by the Guide! The Relics which are called the grand relics are only 
shown once in seven years when they are exposed to the eyes of an admiring 
multitude for eight days together, who assemble to the number of 50 to 60 
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thousand to behold them. We saw the small relics which we found quite enough 
for our credulity—a bone of the arm of Charlemagne, a bit of the cloth in 
which our Saviour was crucified —a nail of the Cross—some of the clothes of 
St. John the Baptist quite satisfied us! 

'The ringing of bells and discharge of artillery announced to the people in the 
morning the great event which had taken place in the cause of Europe—the 
capture of Paris—every one was rejoiced—a. feeling perfectly genuine and 
enthusiastically German pervades this City, and we saw many instances of it. 
There was an illumination in the evening and by way of doing honour to our 
country we had double the number of candles in our windows that were to be 
found in any others, a band of music, and Cossacks pacing before our windows. 
The Cossacks 9 in number were supplied by us with brandy of which they 
drank eight bottles and were singing nearly all night. We had a very good band 
of music and made all the noise in our power. Forbes was the grand man in all 
this, and scattered away his money with his customary liberality. 

Mr. Glaus told us that the rent of land in this neighbourhood within a league 
of the city was about i o to 12 petits ecus the arpent but in the country towards 
Julich from 3 to 6. That a purchaser could in general get four p cent for the 
purchase money but rarely more—that the land tax was 3 franks p arpent on 
ground not classed—but a classification was begun before the battle of Leipsig 
which would have placed the proprietors of poor land on a better footing. He 
said that the confidence in the stability of the French Government had lately 
been such that National and Eccliastical domains brought the same prices as 
other property. The wages of labour are about 30 sous or 15d for a countryman 
—the best weavers make 15 franks or i2/6d p week and the middling about 
f 12 or 10/-. Children of 10 to 12 years employed in making needles and pins 
get from 2/- to 3/6 weekly. The number of beggars is very great—we were 
told they were not suffered in the time of the French and that there was now a 
provision for them but they found it more profitable to follow their trade. 

Mr. Glaus drew a lamentable picture of the state of the country and of 
commerce during the period of French possession. He concluded by saying that 
if it had continued he would rather have been a taylor or shoemaker than a great 
manufacturer. Everywhere we have seen the evidence of similar conduct. The 
French military indeed were the smallest misfortunes. The commerce was 
ruined by Buonaparte’s ignorant and absurd regulations and the people and 
country exhausted by His Civil Servants. 


Wednesday 6 April 

We prepared to set off at seven o’clock but were not ready till near eight and 
then the bill required to be made out. We were detained a long time and felt 
very impatient—but the landlady sent for us and we found her in her bedroom 
—hardly dressed, a very pretty woman with a child in her arms about a month 
old. Her husband was making the bill and she talked to us. I asked about the 
child, praised it as usual—‘Ah’, says she—‘He is very heavy—he made me 
suffer very much —a great deal of pain, I assure you Sir’. 

Being obliged to avoid Julich which is still held by the French we had to take 
another road to Cologne more to the west. The distance is about 50 miles and we 
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did not arrive until 11 o’clock at night, about 3 miles an hour, altho’ for some 
part of the way we had six horses to our carriage. 

The country we passed thro’ was in many places beautiful and all of it rich 
—sometimes a great deal of wood enclosures and pasture, and at others immense 
plains without hedge and all sown with wheat or preparing for oats or barley. 
We had sufficient time to admire the country for we were obliged to walk great 
part of the way. It is difficult for any person who has not seen a German road 
to conceive anything like the one we passed on which no one would ever 
attempt to drive a carriage in England. On our arrival in Cologne, we found 
the houses illuminated, and every one rejoicing at the ffill of Paris. We also had 
the news of the surrender of Julich which appeared rather provoking after our 
suffering so much to avoid it. 

We now see everywhere official news of the progress of the allies and the 
whole country is alive as in England. Since we left Liege we have seen a great 
difference in the people. The word English is the best passport. The people 
everywhere come out in crowds to see us and to show their respect. At the gate 
last night the man’s face brightened when he heard we were neither Swedes nor 
Danes—^but English. 


Thursday 7 Jlpril 

A beautiful day. We have seen the whole of Cologne—^a large town, but very 
dirty and with narrow streets. The Cathedral and the Church of the 11,000 
Virgins are extremely well worth seeing, in particular the valuable holy things 
belonging to the first. They are finely and curiously worked in gold and silver 
with many precious stones of great value. I never saw anything so rich and 
grand. It is supposed the value of the whole cannot be less than i a million 
sterling not reckoning anything on the Saints bones, etc etc. 

They have had two nights illuminations and a grand Te Deum for the 
entrance of the allies into Paris. 

It is now four o’clock and I am just setting off for Bonn where I hope to be 
by 7 o’clock and to reach Frankfurt in the course of Saturday. 


Thursday 7 jfpril 

It was five o’clock before I could leave Cologne and I got to Bonn soon after 
eight—the road is without stones but in good weather very passable. There are 
no tolls at all in this country, and nothing is done to keep the roads in repair. 
The whole of the road from Cologne is a compleat level, and the Rhine is on 
the left hand all the way, moving majestically through this immense plain. 

The country is not enclosed. The grain mostly cultivated here is Rye, which 
is now coming up like our wheat, being sown in the end of the year. 

Friday 8 April 

Most beautiful weather. Precisely at four o’clock I left Bonn—the day was 
just beginning to dawn and by the time I had left the town I began to perceive 
the vineyards which were the first I had seen here. The whole of the road from 
Bonn to Remagcn is within sight of the Rhine—the distance about 14 miles. 
This whole journey from Bonn to Remagen from Remagen to Andernach and 
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thence to Coblentz is one continued changing picture of the most enchanting 
romantic scenery I ever beheld. The Rich look of the plains, the hills clad 
almost to the top with vines—sometimes with grain or growing thick with 
planting, now and then bold bare rocks, at other times a beautiful hill defended 
by Castles whose antiquity had rendered them long useless ornaments to this 
charming country. I have never seen any where so many and such fine ruins as 
are to be seen here not to mention the wonders of the old Austrian Kings at 
Andernach which taken altogether is one of the noblest of these venerable 
structures. 

This Scenery would be highly interesting in any country and without even 
the assistance of the River but when it is all on the borders of the grandest river 
in Europe, and the scene enlivened by numberless of the finest villages I ever 
saw beautifully placed on both banks, it was in my mind the most engaging ride 
1 ever saw. The day was entirely beautiful and the occupations of the peasantry 
in the fields and in the vineyards added not a little to the enjoyment of the day. 

I got to Coblentz about 12 o’clock—^after crossing the Moselle on a fine 
Bridge of ten arches. The famous fortress of Ehrenbreitstein is exactly opposite 
to Coblentz but it has been blown up by the french and is now a heap of ruins. 
Having been detained upwards of two hours for Horses I dined at Coblentz. 
The Landlord apologized on account of its being Meagre day but presently 
served up very good soup, fish Spinnage Eggs, Roast Mutton, Snipe for which 
with a Bottle of Claret, a desert and a good dinner for John he charged me 5/-! 

'I'he road from Coblentz is close by the Banks of the Rhine which is here 
perpendicular to the river, which even at the side is very deep and rolls along 
with great velocity. Both Banks are very bold and the Hills which surround the 
river on all sides gives it on every turn the appearance of a Lake. There are no 
plains on this part of the road, but the vines and old castles adorn the heights, 
and a great many islands in the river add to the variety of the Scenery. 

'I'he road from Bonn is in many places hardly made, in others it is very good, 
but in all soft. Where it is along the Bank of River it is very dangerous, one 
false step might plunge the Carriage in the river, for there is no defence of any 
kind. 

I was obliged to stop at six o’clock for want of a Chaise. If therefore I had 
not been detained so long here and at Coblentz I could have in this day reached 
Bacharach, a distance of about 90 miles. 


Saturday 9 April 

A charming day. At four o’clock I was again in the carriage by the Banks of 
the Rhine proceeding to Bingen. The industrious inhabitants were at work 
before 5 and clad the hills even to the top, men and women labouring in the 
vine-yards. The Road continues close by the River all the way to Bingen and 
the Rocks are peculiarly wild and romantic—the islands are more frequent and 
the scenery altogether gives a variety and beauty to which I had already passed 
—showing always a new view and preventing the mind from being cloged 
with the repetition of the same magnificent and charming scenery. 

About \ past seven o’clock, I reached Bingen and found the streets crowded 
with women who had come to buy and sell—carrying all the produce of their 
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farms on their heads. In this way everything seems to be conveyed. Few horses 
and carts appear to be used (the women serving in place of them) except for long 
journeys or very bulky and heavy commodities. 

At Bingen I crossed the Rhine an operation which cost near half an hour 
for it required half the time to pass the River which tho’ much smaller than 
below is here broad, deep and rapid. About 12 o’clock I reached Wisbaden 
famous for its hot wells, Baths and agreeable residence. Having seen the fine 
Hall, rooms and warm springs, I set off for Hattersheim and reached Frankfort 
at five o’clock, where I am now lodged with Mr. Aubin. 

Since leaving Cologne I have travelled above 140 miles on the Banks of the 
Rhine and altho’ I saw it under all the disadvantages of a late Spring where no 
leaf was visible, the grass without colour and the cornfields only beginning to be 
laboured, yet I must acknowledge I never beheld before what is truly grand, 
picturesque and Romantic, Rich Magnificent and Noble in the works of 
Nature till I saw this enchanting Country. 

It was an advantage to me that I travelled alone, the impression of natural 
beauties is to me more pleasing when solitary, and I enjoyed with double relish 
those minutes, and they were pretty frequent, which either by the badness of 
the road or the preparing the carriage allowed me to walk and alone contem¬ 
plate the majestic beauties around me! I then thought I might one day in a more 
propitious time and season of the year visit this spot still more beautiful, clad in 
its livery of silver green, with one who would partake and heighten all the 
pleasure I then felt. This sentiment gave a delicate and tender interest to the 
prospects before me. 

'I'he villages on the Rhine which I passed at least to the number of 120 
scattered on both sides arc the most beautiful objects I ever saw. They appear 
from a short distance to contain many large and excellent houses and add very 
much to the beauty of the view—for they appear clean and elegant beyond what 
I ever saw before. The inside, however, of those I passed through does not 
correspond with the expectation excited by the outward appearance. The houses 
are in general mean and poor and the streets dirty and narrow. 

'I'he road from Coblentz to Bingen is on the whole pretty good, it was made 
by the french and for the most part is made out of the rock blown up. It is some 
benefit for much evil. If a little labour were bestowed it might be made excel¬ 
lent. But there arc no tolls, and no body patriotic enough I fear to undertake it. 
From Bingen to Frankfort the road is extremely good, I hardly know any 
better in England. 

The travelling cannot be called good, but on good roads it is pretty exped¬ 
itious. The chaise is a machine difficult to describe, it resembles a whiskey more 
than any other vehicle we have in England, is drawn by two Horses, holds two 
people, the luggage in a low basket before and the Postilions in front of the 
passengers. The Harness is entirely of ropes and the Chaise is never washed. 
In general it is to grease and the Horses to feed after your arrival. 

Sunday, 10 j 4 pril 

The weather perfectly fine and very warm the thermometer being at 72 at 
3 o’clock in the shade. 
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The joyful intelligence of the taking of Paris having being officially announced 
to the Governor the Prince de Rues, the day was set apart for public rejoicings. 
The bells rang very early, and at 9 o’clock the whole military were under arms 
and the Prince with his suite and attended by all the Civil and Military Authori¬ 
ties went to the Church to hear Te Deum. We of course attended and were 
highly delighted with this brilliant assemblage, the galleries being crowded with 
ladies. I'he troops within the Church consisted of the Regiments of Berg and 
Nassau who came over to Lord Wellington. The ceremony over the troops 
defiled before the Prince to whom we were afterwards introduced as well as to 
the Russian and Austrian Commandants, &c &c. We went afterwards over 
the town and saw some part of the injury done to the town on the retreat of the 
French, 

In the afternoon we received an invitation from the Prince to come to the 
Palace which we did about ^ past 7. 'Fhe suite of apartments there is very fine 
and richly furnished. The company was numerous and all very richly dressed. 
The Princess de Rues, and the Princess de Hesse with a great many persons of 
high rank were there. 

The prince received us with the greatest politeness—^we were introduced to 
a great many persons, and passed our time highly to our satisfaction. Among 
those who particularly attracted our attention was the Countess of Westphalia 
a fine masculine beauty with diamonds on her head at least to the value of 
^10,000. 

After remaining an hour we returned to Mr. Aubins and went to see the 
illuminations which were perfectly general and extremely brilliant. The Prince 
told us that he had received the account of the surrender of Marmont with 
15,000 men. 

In taking notice of the journey from Wisbaden it escaped me to mention, 
that I had a fine view of the City of Mayence [Mainz], which with the tete de 
pont at Cassel on the right bank of the Rhine is still in the possession of the 
French and blockaded by the Allies. The villages round are full of troops 
performing the duty of the blockade. The allies do not fire on the place 
and the French are perfectly quiet and for a long time have not attempted any 
sally. 

Monday ii Jpril 

The day was again delightful and so warm that we felt it sometimes oppres¬ 
sive. Went to see the field of battle at Hanau a distance of I2 miles from 
Frankfort. We examined all the ground with a plan of the hostile positions. 
Saw where Buonaparte’s tent was placed. The remains of dead horses, of every 
sort of clothing and equipment, the trees and houses torn to pieces by cannon 
shot are but too plain evidence of this sanguinary battle which lasted from 
Friday night till Sunday the i Nov. and by which the French were enabled to 
pursue their march on Frankfort. 

We met on the spot a fine Regiment of Russian Cavalry going to the Army. 
Indeed we every day, almost every hour, see reinforcements pass. And unless 
peace is made the fine provinces of France will be over-run by hordes of these 
northern savages. We dined at Hanau and afterwards went to a public Tea 
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Garden where we saw waltz dancing, gaming, walking and all sorts of amuse¬ 
ments there being not less than 500 persons, ladies and gentlemen. 

On our return to Frankfort we had the account of the peace being signed 
between the Senate and the Allies. 


Tuesday 12 April 

The fine weather still continuing and the thermometer was today 72 in the 
shade. 

We visited many persons today and heard a multitude of reports. No one now 
doubts of the total ruin and general desertion of the cause of Buonaparte. We 
went thro’ some part of the fair— z, very great bustle altho’ everybody agrees 
in thinking it is thinly attended with comparatively little business doing. The 
people are in general kept at home by the presence of so much military, but it is 
expected the next fair will be as brilliant as ever. We had a large party of the 
first people of the City at dinner at Mr. Aubins—everything was sumptions 
and excellently well cooked and served. About 26 sat down to dinner—nothing 
could be more elegant 

When we had finished the dinner and dessert which occupied about three 
hours, the Company rose from the table, and went to another room where 
coffee was served. Some chatted while others played at cards and the entertain¬ 
ment did not conclude till near 12 o’clock. 

I talked a good deal with Mr. Bethmann the great banker here with whom 
Buonaparte lodged after his defeat at Leipsig. Mr. Bethmann said Buonaparte 
dined with him, and was to all appearance as cool and little moved as if nothing 
had happened—the roar of Bavarian artillery firing from the opposite side of the 
Maine was incessant but he said it only made noise and refused to allow Mr. B. 
to send any messenger to General Wrede. 

He said Buonaparte’s conduct was to him unaccountable, for his superior 
officers, with whom he frequently conversed, all agreed in thinking his persisting 
in the defence of Leipsig an instance of the most foolish obstinacy. 


Wednesday, April 13, 14 & 15 

Remained at Frankfort, examined the shops and manufactures during the 
fair, rode round the town, went to the Play and visited a great many old 
correspondents. With one friend we dined every day and had an opportunity of 
witnessing German hospitality and with the manner of entertainment we were 
much pleased. 

These dinners consist generally of a great many dishes which are served by 
the servants and sent round. The dinner was remarkably fine, very well dressed 
with more variety than we have. There is always a desert. The parties con¬ 
sisted mostly of Gentlemen and when we dined at four every one was gone 
before seven. 

The weather was uncommonly fine but too hot. On the 14th in the evening 
we had a thunderstorm with some of the heaviest rain I ever heard, but it still 
continues extremely warm. The country appears perfectly beautiful. 

The Regiment of Berg having been marched out of town for France, 
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mutinied for want of pay broke their muskets and refused to go. A number 
were made prisoners—tried—^and condemned to be shot, a sentence which was 
to be executed on the morning of the i6th the mutiny having taken place the 
day before. 16th. The prisoners were taken out, the sentence read and every¬ 
thing on the point of execution—when a pardon was granted to them. I saw 
today the House of the Town where the Emperors of Germany were formerly 
elected and crowned. There are particular clothes used which are now 800 
years old. I also saw the Emperor’s dining room—the plates of the processions, 
and the first Bible which ever was printed. 

I afterwards paid my respects to the Prince of Reuss the Governor, and 
having got Russian & Austrian passports See Sec am ready to set off tomorrow 
after dinner. 


Frankfort, Sunday 17 April 

Dined with Mr. Bethmann the great Banker—^a pleasant party but not large. 
Mr. Aubin and Mr. Harcoat wished to accompany me to Darmstadt and 
return in the morning but the afternoon looking unfavourable I persuaded them 
to stay—^The road was not very good but pleasant enough the’ from bad horses 
and bad driving I did not get there till dark. 

The fields on each side of the road are for the most part covered with wood 
which is in some places very beautiful. Here the fruit trees were in blossom and 
the country looked green and smiling—the hawthorns in many places perfectly 
in bloom 

Monday the 18th at four o’clock I rose and having taken some coffee set off 
in lialf an hour on my way to Heidelberg. I had heard much of the beauty of 
this ride and undertook it with high expectations, but I must frankly acknow¬ 
ledge that the highest picture I could draw was but a faint image of the beauty 
of this ride—From Darmstadt to Heppenheim is a constant round of varied and 
beautiful scenery. It is true there is no water the Rhine being much to the right 
and from the road not discernable but there was nothing else wanting to com¬ 
plete the picture of rural beauty. At the foot of the Melicobus while waiting for 
the Chaise I stood for a long time to admire the beautiful scene before me—^The 
ground on my left as I stood with my right to the Mountains is a rich plain of 
vast extent on which the labourers were busy ploughing and sowing. 

The vast heights on my right covered with wood and to the summit culti¬ 
vated with vines or fruit trees and at the foot of the Hills two beautiful villages 
—in front on the eminences two fine ruins of formerly magnificent Chateaux. 
The beauty of tlie landscape was heightened by the singing of Birds, and the 
village clock rang at Six as I stood looking towards it—nothing could be more 
interesting than this valley, and I considered Buonaparte’s crimes doubly great 
when I thought of the innocent gaiety he had changed in to misery and care. 
The road all the way to Heidelberg continued thus diversified—the fruit trees 
more luxuriantly covered with blossoms than any I ever saw made the whole 
way a perfect garden, and intermixed as they are with vineyards it exhibited a 
scene of which no words I can use are capable of conveying an adequate idea. 
The day was the finest I ever saw only that the sun was rather too powerful. 

I was recommended at Heidelberg to Mr. Fries a friend of Mr. Aubin and 
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was introduced by him to Dr. Paulus one of the Professors of the Univ'crsity 
and to Mr. Wallis an english painter of genius who lives here. 

Nothing can be considered more interesting than the view of the fine ruins 
here of the magnificent Chateau which belonged formerly to the Elector 
Palatine and was destroyed by the french under De Lorge in 1693. ^ spent some 
hours in the walks and in the views of this vast domain—I also saw the cele¬ 
brated fan which is one instance among many of human whim. 

In consequence of the enquiry I made I believe I shall find this the best 
place for education—in a town remarkably quiet and retired—^among people 
who have no public places of dissipation—with a very good University there is 
every incitement to study, and when to these are added the singular beauty of 
the country and its known healthiness I think it will be difficult to fix on a more 
eligible place. 

In two hours and a half I got to Manheim—it was then half past seven 
and nearly dark But I walked through the town which is very handsome—the 
streets wide and the houses noble and mostly all of stone. Great part of the fine 
palace was destroyed by the Bombardment in 1793 under Clairfait. 

The road from Darmstadt to Manheim by Heidelberg is the best possible, 
I know none so good in England. It is perfectly level and excepting through the 
villages is without any fault. From Heidelberg it is on the left bank of the Neckar 
—a very beautiful river nearly as broad though not so deep as the Clyde at 
Glasgow. 


Tuesday 19 April 

This day’s ride was very delightful. Mr. Simmonds from London and a 
German Gentleman set out at the same time (four o’clock) from Manheim and 
we agreed to keep company. 

Soon after leaving Manheim we passed the Rhine on a bridge of boats and got 
to Oggersheim a very pretty village—^Fhe road from thence to Durkheim is 
through a country full of vine yards and near the post town and remarkably fine 
ruins. 

From Durkheim to Frankenstien the road is through a narrow and most 
uncommonly beautiful pass formed by a succession of mountains which confine 
the passage often when you least expect it—^^Fhe road is sandy and heavy and 
having walked before the carriage we were half way to Frankenstien before 
they overtook us. It was a beautiful morning and our walk had prepared us for 
a second breakfast. We had cold veal, apples, oranges, bread, Rhenish wine and 
very good water from a brook beside us.—c did not envy any one their good 
cheer. 

From Frankenstien to Sarbruck the road is with very little exception 
extremely good often very romantic, and always through a fine country. 

While we were in the pass we met a Regiment of Russians who sung as they 
marched along—the effect in the Hills was very grand. Wednesday the 20th we 
left Sarbruck at five O’clock—^The country had now become less romantic and 
interesting but our whole days journey was through a fine country, highly 
cultivated and well planted. When we got to St. Avoid the first town in France 
before the Revolutionary conquests, the change in the appearance and Houses of 
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the inhabitants was remarkable. In houses mean and poor, the streets dirty, the 
beggars numerous and poverty extreme—this observation applies to all we have 
seen from St. Avoid to St. Dizier with the exception of Nancy. On this day’s 
journey which we finished about six o’clock, remaining all night at Nancy, we 
saw a great many conscripts returning home. When we stopped at a Village we 
were in general surrounded by the people, the men anxious to know what was 
likely to be the result of all these great events, and thinking that as we were 
English we could tell them the future Boundaries of France. Some of them 
talked with more knowledge and reading than is ascribed to the Peasantry of 
France—they acknowledged the misery which had been brought on their 
country by the ambition of Buonaparte, but it seldom happened but some spark 
of attachment to the Man whom they conceived had raised the glory of the 
french name above all the nations of Europe, escaped them. When I have heard 
the consequences of his mad ambition depicted to them, and the certainty of his 
wars only ending with his life enlarged on—they only answered ‘II avait 
beaucoup d’ambition’ (He had a great deal of ambition) or il avait des fautes 
(He had faults) but I never heard any of them express that warm feeling of 
detestation of him which is justly due to the man who has desolated all Europe. 
In the village we passed those women who were not working in the fields were 
placed by half dozens on the outside of their houses working and chatting to¬ 
gether. 

We have heard in England that in France there was to be seen no young men 
for the women worked in the fields but the women always have worked in 
the fields and labour harder than the men—they carry great burdens, delve 
and not infrequently hold the plough which is here in general drawn by six and 
often by eight horses. 

The whole of the ground from St. Avoid to Nancy is under the Plough very 
little pasture, no inclosures and no Gentleman’s Houses. 

The whole population we have seen in France consists in men above the age 
of service, women, children, and conscripts going home—the young men from 
20 to 30 are hardly to be seen. 

The wages of a labourer in this part of france is 20s. to 25s.—equal to lod. 
to 13d. p. day. 

When we arrived at Nancy we employed our time till dark in seeing the town, 
the new part of which is one of the finest in P'rance. It was beautified, indeed, 
created, by Stanislaus, King of Poland. The public walk is extremely beautiful. 
The hall of the Museum and the Library are also worth seeing. The situation 
of Nancy is agreeable and many English reside there in times of peace. We went 
to the Play—the orchestra is well filled and the house handsome, but without 
much company—the entertainment is over at nine o’clock and only costs lod 
for the pit. 


Thursday 21 April 

Left Nancy at six o’clock and slept at St. Dizier, where Buonaparte, after his 
defeat at Arcis about forty miles off, retired with his army. We saw the house 
in which he stayed and spoke to the people who told us he only slept three hours 
there, but kept himself in his room during the whole time he remained which 
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was a whole night having arrived on the Friday evening. Every one said that he 
then appeared gay and confident and his troops in great order—surtout une 
belle cavalerie (fine cavalry). 

The prettiest little village I know is that of Toul about 18 miles from Nancy. 
I would advise any one who wishes to reside in this part of France to look at this 
spot. 

At the stage before St. Dizier, Oudinot had an action about a month since 
with the allies under Wintzingerode—who of course fell back being opposed 
by seven times his own strength. The number of dead horses on the road and 
fields now began to be immense, the smell was dreadful. In passing Bas sur 
Ornans I was desirous of having of some of their famous trouts and preserved 
gooseberries. For about 2/6d I got a small bit of the former which we took with 
us and had for dinner at St. Dizier. It was very fine and like our salmon trout 
—if not the same it is probably the red trout which is got at Lochs in Perthshire. 

The gooseberries were too dear—they asked 12/6 for 6 little pots which 
used to be sold for 5 /-. The good woman said the cause of the difference was the 
high price of sugar. 


Friday 22 April 

The weather today was cold, the roads heavy and occasional showers of rain 
and hail. We got to Epernay about half past five. Here we slept and were very 
fortunate in having a good house for there were no horses to carry us further. 

We passed this day thro’ Vi try sur Marne, Chalons sur Marne, both famous 
in the late battles. The evidence of the presence of the armies are but too 
numerous and shocking—houses destroyed, trees cut down, cattle, provisions 
everything carried off. The people in general confessed that the French were as 
bad as the Allies. The regular troops however did nothing compared to the 
Cossacks. When these poor people complained to us we told them their 
distresses were light compared to what was suffered in Germany, Prussia, 
Russia, Spain and Portugal by the unprovoked ravages of the French Army. 
That what we now beheld was only the measure dealt out in France which the 
French had given to all other nations, but now that the scourge who was the 
only cause of these evils was gone and the lawful king restored they would soon 
be able to make up their losses. That France having provoked wars was justly 
made sensible of their horrors and evils. The white cockade is now generally 
worn. 

The fields are in general in crop, but the manure is scarce or the farming bad, 
for the crops are not what we should have on such land. As to commerce 
and manufactures there are absolutely neither nor any employment for the 
people. 

We went our last stage today in company of a Russian party of six carriages 
escorted by about fifty Cossacks. We were much amused with the appearance of 
the group. One lady in the Carriage was very handsome but we could not learn 
who or what they were. 

The number of returning conscripts we met today was immense. They were 
in general very good looking stout men hardly any boys. 

In every station, at Nancy, Vitry, Chalons, the allied troops are in immense 
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numbers and continue to eat up the country. They are in general very fine men. 
I suppose there is not less than 30,000 from Nancy to Epernay. 

We were detained at Epernay nearly four hours for want of horses and did not 
set off till past eight. This obliged us to travel all night in order to reach Paris in 
good time on Sunday. The scarcity and extreme fatigue of the horses obliged us 
to move on very slowly and detained us long in the villages. Our time, however, 
was not lost—we talked with the inhabitants, examined the places where battles 
were fought and where houses were burnt down by the dreadful Cossacks. I 
walked a great deal in the course of the day and had many conversations with the 
conscripts of whom we again saw vast numbers returning home. They talked 
more warmly against Buonaparte than any other persons, indeed as we advanced 
nearer the Capital we found the feeling more generally and strongly adverse to 
him and more favourable to the Bourbons. 

The ravages committed at Dormans, Epernay, Chateau Thierry, and La 
Ferte sous Jouarre are indeed horrible—^whole villages burnt, cattle and horses 
carried off and provisions of every kind consumed. It was impossible for us to 
get anything in the whole district but bread, wine and cheese to carry with us 
—eggs indeed they also had but we could not get them in time. 

The women had everywhere fled from home to preserve themselves from the 
insults of the horrible Cossacks, some to Paris and a great many to the woods 
where they told us they bivouacked for three nights. Every one agreed in saying 
that the allied regular troops behaved as well or better than the French, but the 
evils were all brought on by the Cossacks, who appear indeed to be adepts in the 
work of destruction. 

About six o’clock I reached Bondy and soon afterwards saw the heights 
occupied by the French on the 30th of March—the position is very strong and 
the defence of it was highly creditable to French valour, but the numbers and 
courage of the allies overcame every difficulty and the positions which were 
taken and retaken four and five times, at last remained in possession of the 
Allies— 2L further defence of the capital would have caused its entire ruin. 

On reaching Paris the difficulty of finding any place into which I could put 
my head was extreme. I saw above thirty large hotels quite full and at last 
obtained a small room in the attic of L’Hotel de Vienne. Here I dressed, got my 
letters and on calling on Mr. Bardel found he had procured very good lodgings 
for me altho’ he had not received the letter I wrote him before I left Frankfort 
to beg he would do so. I am now writing in them and they consist of three very 
good rooms and a large well furnished Saloon or Parlour for which I am to pay 
weekly which considering the very crowded state of Paris is I think very 
cheap. 

The sight of the Louvre and the Tuileries quite enchanted me. The latter 
which consist of fine gardens and the building in front, and the former of 
buildings for the reception of statues, public establishments and pictures are 
magnificent and extensive beyond any thing of which I could have formed the 
least idea. I merely ran through them and shall say more some other time but to- 
give any idea of them by description is impossible. If all the fine works of art I 
ever saw before were assembled in one spot—the whole together could not be 
talked of when compared with the gardens and statues of the Palace of the- 
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'Tuileries but much less with the statues, paintings, buildings and superb 
decorations of the Louvre. 

The number of English I met there was very great—Lord and Lady Castle- 
reagh were among the first I knew. It is difficult to suppose anything more 
pleasing to him than the events he has witnessed. 

In the evening I went to the Opera. It was perfectly crowded and the two 
Emperors were expected. 'I'he Duke of Bcrri however, second son of Monsieur 
and of course nephew to the King, came in, and nothing could exceed the 
rapturous applause with which he was received, the whole house resounding 
with the loyalty of the audience. The music played ‘ou peut on etre mieux 
qu’au sein de sa famille.?*’ (where can one be better than in the bosom of our 
family.?) which was drowned in noisy approbation. 

The house is large and handsome tho’ not so rich and elegant as that in 
London. The music, dancing and decorations very fine. But the Emperors did 
not come and tho’ highly pleased with all I saw, I felt a little disappointed. 

Paris, 25 & 26 Jpril 

On the 25th made several calls—went to the Palais Royale celebrated as 
being a collection of all the best shops in Paris. It is a busy assemblage and well 
worth seeing- Went through the Town and to the Louvre. Dined with Mr. 
Tiberghien and went to the Theatre Francois to see ‘Tartuffe.’ It was very 
well acted and the audience very warmly applauded any passage which implied 
a compliment to their new Government. When I remarked this, he said they 
were accustomed to do the very same in the time of Buonaparte. We saw the 
Emperor of Austria, Prince William, brother to the King of Prussia, one of 
the King’s sons. Count Metternich, Count Stadion, and the General in Chief, 
Prince Swartzenberg. I was very near the Emperor who is a mean looking man 
not very unlike Andrew Wilson. Counts Metternich and Stadion who were in 
the same box sat along with His Imperial Majesty. 

Went on the 26th again to see the pictures in the Gallerie du Louvre where 
we spent the whole morning, Mr. Tiberghien who is a great connoisseur 
explaining them as we went along and dwelling on the various excellencies. This 
magnificent gallery which is 1,200 feet long and fitted up in a style of rich 
magnificence difficult to describe contains the finest collection of paintings in 
the world. It is divided into 6 classes, one containing the French, another the 
Flemish, Dutch and three of the Italian School. The gilding and decorations 
cost ;^7 5,000 or 1,500,000 francs. 

I have not yet had time to give more than a slight look at the statues. The 
famous Venus de Medici, the Lacoon and the Apples of Belvedere are at no 
great distance from one another. The latter appears to me the most animated 
and beautiful figure imaginable. In the evening I went to the Opera. The 
music and dancing were very fine but there were none of the crowned Heads. 

27. Again visited the Gallerie du Louvre and examined pictures for above 
an hour. Went afterwards to the Place de la Concorde where there is a fine 
view of the buildings for the Corps Legislative on one hand, those for Madame 
de Pompadour on the other and fronting the entrance into Paris. We returned 
by the Faubourg St Honore, went to the Champs Elissees. It was nearly in the 
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centre of the Place de la Concorde where the unfortunate King and Queen were 
beheaded. Here also above ten thousand persons were executed. P'ronting the 
Bridge at a considerable distance are the columns of a new temple which was to 
be called the Temple de la Gloire where the names of all who had fallen in 
battle were to be inscribed—the Generals in gold, the officers in silver, and the 
men in copper. In the afternoon we went to the Theatre P'eydeau, the Emperor 
Alexander and the Duke of Berri were there. 

When the Emperor went to return a visit to the Duke in his box I placed 
myself in the lobby and as he accidentally stopped opposite to me and very near 
I had the opportunity not only of seeing but of examining his face and features. 
There appears great sweetness in his look and not the least affected dignity. He 
has no marked character in his countenance but I think everyone would agree 
that he is a mild, genteel, handsome man. I think he is nearly six feet. 

On the 28th we went to see the Hall of the Corps Legislative, a most 
sumptiously furnished set of apartments—^the ornaments are chiefly of a military 
cliaracter and the dressing room for Buonaparte is magnificently furnished. We 
then proceeded to the palace and gardens of the Luxembourgh—the buildings 
are heavy. There are some good pictures in the Galleries and the view from the 
Palace in the Gardens is very fine. The gardens are full of statues. In the 
Palace is the Hall of the Senate with their Committee Rooms all of which from 
their expensive grandeur form a singular and striking contrast with our 
accommodations of a similar kind. The words Justice, Liberty, Moderation 
—^are profanely placed in these decorations. The Pantheon next attracted our 
attention. Here are deposed the ashes of what is called the Great Men of France 
—that is of the greatest rascals, robbers and murderers to be found in the world. 
The building is grand—the portico in particular—the dome is extremely fine. 
The under part for the reception of the bodies we fully visited, and saw the 
hearts of Holberg and the bodies of Lasnes, Bessierez, &c &c. We next visited 
the Jardin des Plantes, or Botanical Garden containing every plant known in 
the world—it is a most extensive and finely arranged garden. There is there a 
menagerie of wild beasts on a very grand scale, a great many lions, tigers, bears, 
a very fine elephant and almost every kind of bird and beast alive and with good 
air and plenty of room. We went to the Cabinet of Natural History, the most 
complete and extensive in the world. The Cabinet of Mineralogy and the 
preparations are upon an equal scale of extent. The Library is small and hardly 
appears corresponding with the rest. We again passed thro’ the Jardin des 
Plantes—crossed the iron bridge over the Seine and walked over the ruins of the 
Bastile. What sensations such a place creates at such a time as this! We looked 
at a model of an elephant intended to be cased in bronze to serve as a water 
fountain in the P'aubourg St. Antoine. It is 50 feet high and is truly a stupendous 
undertaking. About 5 o’clock we returned having been upwards of seven hours 
on our investigation. Dined at Mr. Lafitte’s where there was a very large party 
—Lord Kinnaird—the Hanoverian Minister to Austria sat next to me and we 
had a great deal of conversation. 
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The London Office—1895 
by J, A. TASSIE 

I started with James Finlay & Co., 34, Lcadenhall Street, the day after my 
sixteenth birthday, in February, 1895. 

Passing through the first glass doors to Finlay’s office you came to another 
pair and then on your left, was a high wooden partition with a brass rail in it, 
behind which the Cashier sat. 

Running right and left on the other side of the counter was a passage that 
went the full length of the office. To the right it passed between wooden parti¬ 
tions, continued with glass to the roof. The first door on the right led into a 
small room where the typist. Miss Tew, sat; the next door into the Boardroom 
— a. large room, the centre filled by a big desk, and with leather-seated chairs 
and a leather couch. 

You next came to a large iron safe. On the left there was one door leading 
into the Manager’s room, where Mr. Williamson sat. The passage finally 
ended in a long narrow room called the Sample room where old files and other 
odds and ends and samples of gunny-bags, piece-goods, etc. were kept. There 
also was the telephone-box. 

Going back to the counter, opposite it was a sort of loose-box, about ten feet 
square, with wooden partitions about five feet high where the Assistant Mana¬ 
ger, Mr. Tannahill sat. 

Proceeding left, to left and right were lines of tall desks at which one could 
stand and write, and which were supplied with high, leather-seated stools with 
no backs. The left range of desks was occupied by the Insurance Department 
and the Cash Department; the right by the Export and Import, Piece-goods 
and Tea Departments. Further on, another range to the left housed the Book¬ 
keepers, who had a fireplace behind them; on the right was the Office-boys’ 
desk, also with a fire behind; and in the corner three wash-basins. 

The Manager, Mr. Williamson, was a tall, thin man with small side- 
whiskers. He always wore a top hat, black jacket and rather tight, striped 
trousers. The pockets were made like riding breeches, as he had done a lot of 
riding in India, and still used to ride in the Park in the early morning. He had a 
quick temper, could be very sarcastic and had a wonderful memory. We were 
all a bit afraid of him; and in later years he told me that he knew this, but 
thought it was good for us. 

The Assistant Manager, Mr. Tannahill, was a very burly man with a bald 
head and small beard which, in later years, he shaved off and kept a moustache 
only. Like Williamson he was a Scot. He never seemed to realize how valuable 
he was to the firm; and I remember when a signature had to be witnessed he 
described himself as ‘Confidential Clerk’, while the other witness—^an assistant 
in the office—called himself‘Merchant’. 
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The Cashier, Mr. Thompson, another big stout man with a beard, had been 
in a French bank before he joined the firm. He was very methodical, and 
would not be hurried or put out of his routine. He paid out wages on the fif¬ 
teenth of each month and had to have each pile of gold and silver in the right 
order before any one was allowed up to draw his pay. On one occasion he went 
home and left the safe unlocked. After that, every night he would lock the safe, 
put on his hat and walk out of the first lot of doors, then turn back and try the 
safe. He worked for fifty or more years with the firm, and practically died at his 
job, in the old Finlay tradition. 

Another member of the staff who did even longer service, and died soon after 
he became unfit for work, was Adam the Assistant Book-keeper, who was also 
unofficially in charge of the office and the office-boys. 

The office-boys wore bowler hats and jacket suits; all the rest of the staff top 
hats and frock coats, or tails, except Fraser, a Manchester man in charge of 
Piece-goods, who always wore a jacket and bowler. 

I remember once Mr. Tannahill putting off a broker who wanted to do 
business after six p.m. saying, ‘It’s too late, now; the lads are putting on their 
caps to go home’; much to the indignation of Horne (afterwards Sir Alan) who 
was very particular about his clothes, and was just putting on an immaculate 
top hat and frock coat. 

Most of us, however, had old coats for the office, some in a most dilapidated 
state; and we also folded paper over the stiff shirt cuffs we wore in those days, to 
keep them clean. 

Mr. Tannahill looked after the pearls, gunny sales and Wilson steamers; and 
he also did a bit of chartering of tramp steamers for the Indian office. 

The pearl business was on a consignment basis. Indian owners sent strings of 
pearls home, packed in tin boxes with cotton covers, by registered post; and there 
was always a scramble for the stamps as they were of high value. These boxes 
were taken to two firms who had offices near the Mansion House, Pittar 
Leverson and Benjamin Warwick. They would value the pearls and on this our 
Bombay office would make an advance to the Indian merchant. Then a period 
of bargaining would begin, by cable, which sometimes lasted a month; and 
sometimes if a sale was not made, the pearls would be sent back for restringing 
and sorting. 

I remember my first experience of delivering the pearls. They were put into 
a leather hand-bag and Buchanan, the head boy, and I were told by Mr. Tanna¬ 
hill that we were to hail a hansom, one was to get in and have the bag handed 
to him, and the other to follow and the same procedure was to be followed on 
delivery. 2/6 was provided for the fare. 

As soon as we got out of the office doors Buchanan, who was an old hand at 
the job, took out the boxes of pearls, gave me some to put in my pockets, put the 
rest in his own, and deposited the bag in the office-caretaker’s room. We then 
walked round, delivered the boxes and shared the 2/6d. 

When you got into the broker’s office you were shown into a small room and 
left for a time, during which you were observed through peep-holes, before you 
were allowed into the main office. 

On one occasion Warwick saw me walking along the street on the way to his 
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office and asked me what orders I had to avoid being robbed. I thought 1 was 
for it, so told him about the order to take a cab, etc. and he said that was an 
idiotic idea, as if two boys were seen leaving an office with a bag and driving 
straight to pearl brokers at regular intervals, a cab would soon be planted on us 
and we should be robbed; whereas a boy walking through the streets would 
never be suspected of having valuable pearls on liim., 

The Piece-goods business consisted of exchanging cables in code with Cal¬ 
cutta and Bombay, and passing on the contents to Barclay & Co., and T'hos. 
Drew & Son, of Manchester, and cabling their replies. When the ‘pujas’ were 
on in India this became rather hectic and the Piece-goods Department often 
had to stay late at night to get cables off; and these had to be taken to the 
Eastern Cable Company’s head office when the local office was shut, or to the 
O.P.O. for Manchester. One of the boys had to stay on to do this; and any one 
staying late got i /6d. tea money up to seven p.m., and 2/6 after that time. 

A broker who called at intervals was a precious stone merchant from Hatton 
Garden, who sometimes had consignments of pearls. His pockets were made of 
chamois leather and he carried the stones loose in them. I have seen him put his 
hand into the breast pocket of his frock coat and bring out a handful of diamonds 
or several strings of pearls. 

Although there was an office ’phone it was little used. Mr. Williamson 
refused to go to it; and when rung up, someone had to take a message to him. 
Mr. 'I'annahill also distrusted it, and there were strict orders that any business 
done over the ’phone must be confirmed by a written note; so that most 
communication with other firms in the City was conducted by these notes 
delivered by the office-boys. Tliere were usually three of these boys supple¬ 
mented by a Commissionaire-Sergeant, an old Hussar with a lame leg. Their 
job was to deliver notes, stamp and post letters and press-copy all letters. 
Although the typist was kept employed, all typed letters were press-copied; and 
most of the letters from the departments were handwritten. The boys and the 
Sergeant also had to answer the counter and the Manager’s bells, and keep the 
seven big coal fires going in the winter. The scuttles were filled by the building 
caretaker every morning. 

We had a succession of boys, many of whom only stayed a year or so. As it 
was considered a good office for training, many fathers sent boys there before 
they took them into their own business, and so we got some curious characters. 

When business was booming there was often a rush to catch the post before 
the late-fee box in Leadenhall Street closed, especially on mail day; and some¬ 
times it meant a journey down to the G.P.O., or in the case of Glasgow, to 
Euston Station to catch the last mail. On one occasion, the day after mail-day, 
a road sweeper came in with all our Indian mail on a shovel. A new boy had 
posted it in a street-orderly bin instead of a post box. 

One frequent visitor at that time was Lord Roberts, a director of the new 
Tea Companies; a small man in a top hat and frock coat, who used to stand 
quietly at the counter till someone noticed him. A contrast were the Mac¬ 
donalds, the indigo planters, very large men in tweeds, with red hair and beards 
and very loud voices, who used to bang the counter with their sticks as soon as 
they came in. 
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We used to get three-quarters of an hour for lunch but no time for tea, 
though most of us used to find an excuse to slip out for a cup. The state of our 
finances governed where we lunched- The most expensive places were the Ship 
and Turtle (where you got real turtle soup), now the P. and O. Offices; the 
London Tavern, now the Clan Line Office; the Imperial, next door to us in 
Billitcr Street; or the City Tavern in Fcnchurch Street. The last two, with 
34 Leadenhall Street, have been completely wiped out by the ‘blitz’. 

There was a Mecca Cafe opposite the office where you could get tea or 
coffee for 3d.; and in the winter some of us used to go there after lunch and 
play dominoes, and sometimes we used to run office competitions. 

Most of the staff were friendly outside the office and used to visit each other’s 
homes, so we got to know each other’s hobbies. This resulted in a decision to 
have a staff dinner. The first was held at the Bridge House Hotel, on the 28th 
April, 1899. The Managers declined invitations; but Mr. Williamson gave us 

a case of champagne-choosing the brand himself—and Mr. Tannahill gave 

a box of cigars. \Ve changed the champagne for claret as this gave us more to 
drink. 

The programme was written in lithographic ink by Macfarlane, I illustrated 
it with cartoons of the staff, and the office printers printed copies of it. 

We had a lot of talent in the office as in those days nearly everybody sang. 
Wilde, of tlie Insurance Department, was a very fine pianist and also sang; 
other singers were Bannister (who had been well trained), K. T. Campbell, 
(afterwards Sir E. Campbell, M.P. for Bromley), F. Taylor of the Insurance 
Department, and myself. We also had two violinists and Fox, who played the 
bagpipes. 

To help this out we had Barclay Gammon who gave Musical Sketches, and 
played accompaniments for 10/- and his dinner. Afterwards he became a leading 
light on the Variety Stage. He inspired Taylor, who started doing the same; 
and although he still stuck to the office, he made quite a good thing of going out 
to dinners and parties as a musical entertainer. The dinner was a great success; 
but at 10 o’clock there was a tremendous row down below and a waiter rushed 
in to say Mafcking had been relieved. This broke up the proceedings; and most 
of us went inside, or on the top of, hansoms to Piccadilly Circus, where we 
carried on rejoicings till early the next morning. 

Finally, there was another office institution which took place on the Saturday 
after Good Friday. Only a half staff came in, and Mr. Williamson came and 
opened the letters and then went out to his Club till 12 o’clock. The custom 
then was to play cricket with a walking-stick and a ball made of wet copying 
paper and elastic bands. Fielders spread about the office; and if any of the gas 
globes were broken, it could always be blamed on the cleaners who washed down 
the walls etc. on the Friday and Monday. 
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Random Recollections of F'ifty Years at Head Ofeice 
by J. T. JENKINS 

When, as has happened, a person spends the whole of his working life in the 
employment of the same firm or Company, it is a moot point as to whether he 
has been wise. It may also be debatable whether his employers have been well 
advised in having retained him in their service for such a lengthy period. How¬ 
ever it has to be conceded that, for better or for worse, such things do occur. 

If anyone were competent to present a picture of the conditions obtaining, 
on joining Finlays Head Office Staff in 1899, it might possibly be of general 
interest to the average reader, and probably of particular interest to a youngster 
commencing his business career with the Company now. 

Well, fifty years ago, quite contrary to the advice of my father, who had 
destined me for a legal career, I refused to take advantage of a scholarship I had, 
to my surprise, gained at Hutchesons’ School, and decided in my innocence and 
possibly ignorance to assist in keeping ‘the wheels of commerce revolving’. 

After school summer vacation therefore I answered two advertisements 
which had appeared in the Glasgow Herald. I received replies, one from the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., and the other from James Finlay & Co.; I had 
interviews with them in that order. With characteristic Scottish caution I asked 
for time to think over the offer of the R.M.S.P. Co., and proceeded to 22 
West Nile Street for my interview with Finlays. 

The two interviews were quite dissimilar. The first was somewhat perfunc¬ 
tory and offhand, and I am not now surprised, looking to the fact that the 
emoluments for the first three years were ;^io, What you might 

receive in the fourth year was left to the youthful and no doubt lively imagin¬ 
ation. Finlays, on the other hand, allowed for no play of the imagination, and 
bluntly named the stipend for the fourth year as 

There are certain experiences in life which leave an indelible impression on 
one’s mind. One such for me was my interview at Finlays. My first contact was 
with Mr. R. H. Sinclair, who, even then, I sensed, made up for his lack of 
stature by what appeared to me, as an excessive degree of Victorian dignity. I 
had over an hour to wait before he was free to see me, then the ordeal began. His 
questions covered father, mother, family, church connection, and school,— 
embracing prizes, certificates, bursaries, scholarships, etc. Then he tried me out 
in mental arithmetic, at which I imagined myself rather proficient. 448 yards 
at 2fd. per yard, or something like that. While I was struggling with this prob¬ 
lem Mr. Sinclair stared at me in a piercing gimlet way through his thick-lensed 
spectacles. I found this rather disconcerting, and I had great difficulty in con¬ 
centrating. Much to my relief a boy tapped at the door and announced that Sir 
John Muir wished to sec my inquisitor. As soon as he had gone, with the 
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assistance of paper and pencil I soon had the correct answer. I awaited Mr. 
Sinclair’s return with confidence and a certain degree of composure, but when 
he ciimc back, after some twenty minutes, he had completely forgotten the 
problem he had set me, and propounded a fresh one, so that my subterfuge 
proved of no avail. 

I did not realise that the examination conducted by Mr. Sinclair, whom, 
incidentally, I came eventually to respect very highly, was merely my ‘prelimin¬ 
ary’ and that I had still to sit my ‘final’ conducted by Sir John Muir. Had the 
emoluments already mentioned been twenty times greater Sir John’s examin¬ 
ation could not liave been more meticulous and searching. As to my family he 
went over the ground already covered by Mr. Sinclair and, as I was the youngest 
of twelve, this naturally took some time. When he came to my schooling, his 
questions seemed interminable. How many books of Euclid had I mastered? 
Could 1 do quadratic equations? Had I read inter alia, Virgil, Cicero and Ovid? 
At long last I heaved a sigh of relief when I was handed back to Adr. Sinclair, 
who told me I could take up my duties on the following Monday. It was the 
middle of August 1899 and Mr. Sinclair was careful to point out to me that my 
salary would remain at the rate of ;^io per annum for 16 J months i.e. until the 
1st January, 1901. 

I started my business life on the Monday, under the charge of an Edinburgh 
boy, who subsequently went to Calcutta office, and eventually became chief in 
Colombo. I am glad to say he is now happily retired and residing in his home 
town—the Scottish Capital. 

In passing I should like to call attention to what seemed to me a strange 
thing at that time. Boys from Edinburgh, and we seemed to get quite a number 
of them, always carried a walking-stick and gloves, even when they were 
merely going so far as Cjeorgc Square to post or collect letters. 

The second boy above me travelled each day from Greenock, and, without 
the early assistance of walking-stick and gloves, has now become Deputy 
Chairman and Joint Adanaging Director of one of the largest shipping concerns 
in Britain. He has told me on more than one occasion that he owes liis success 
as a business man principally to the early and strenuous training and discipline 
which he underwent in Finlays. 

'To say something of our office premises of fifty years ago may be of interest 
to the youth of today. Those who toiled in the upstairs office had the option of 
entering by what is now 22a or by a broad stone-paved entry or close at 22 West 
Nile Street, and thence by a narrow spiral stair inside the office to the first floor. 

The office premises belonged to Finlay’s long ago, but during difficult times 
they were disposed of. Later, when times were more propitious, they were 
bought back, extended and improved and still remain the property of the Com¬ 
pany. 

In 1899 we had gas lighting of the most primitive order, such as our appren¬ 
tices of to-day have possibly never seen, even in country districts. A tremendous 
advance was achieved when incandescent light was installed, and at long last 
we had electric light. 

We then had no telephone, and when later on we had two, a ‘National’ and 
a ‘Corporation’ I do not deny that the staff felt quite a thrill of pride. 
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We had one typewriter and one male typist, and in fact it was not until World 
War No. i had been in progress for some months that the first female arrived on 
the staff. The entry of the gentler sex to the office caused a bit of a headache to 
the chiefs, as there were no appropriate conveniences. However, until the 
necessary structural alterations could be made, each female engaged was, 
without explanation, presented with a membership card for the Glasgow 
Athenaeum in St. George’s Place. These awkward conditions have long since 
disappeared, and today with their odd cups of tea,—a.m. and p.m., incidentally 
supporting the Company’s main interest^—namely tea growing, the thirty or 
more ladies at No. 22 do not seek sympathy. 

It is not without interest to recall the personnel at Head Office at the 
end of the last century. Appropriately taking the chiefs first—^James Finlay & 
Co., was still a firm and not a limited company, and the persons authorised to 
sign James Finlay & Co. were Sir John Muir, Mr. A. M. Brown, Mr. James 
Kay and Mr. William Walker; and Mr. W. D. Dick signed per procuration. 
If none of these was available Mr. Sinclair signed in copperplate caligraphy 
‘per R. H. Sinclair’. It would be difficult to give boys of today a proper appreci¬ 
ation of Mr. Sinclair’s hand-writing. It is true to say that if he were given a 
blank visiting card, he could (quite quickly) write your name and address on it, 
and you could not say that it was not lithographed. It will not be disputed that 
Mr. Sinclair’s wonderful caligraphy was for him the ‘Open Sesame’ to James 
Finlay Sc Co. He had previously been in the employment of Mr. Anderson 
Watt, father of Harry Anderson Watt, who in the great Liberal victory of 
1906 became M.P. for the then College Division and with his white felt hat, 
was a kenspeckle figure in the City. Mr. Muir, as he then was, in view of his 
onerous duties on the town council, and very heavy responsibilities in his own 
business, was very much in need of a secretary. When Mr. Anderson Watt in 
the Royal Exchange one day recommended Mr. Sinclair, who had then got as 
far as he could go in Mr. Watt’s comparatively small business, and particularly 
when a specimen of Mr. Sinclair’s penmanship was produced. Sir John straight¬ 
way engaged Mr. Sinclair, whose foot was then firmly established on a lowly 
rung of a ladder which led him, and subsequently his only son, (now Sir Robert 
Sinclair) to honourable, worthy and lucrative positions in commerce and society. 

Mr. A. M. Brown concerned himself mainly with the mills at Catrine and 
Deanston. He was white-bearded like Sir John and invariably wore a morning 
coat. He was the acme of urbanity and courtesy even to the juniors on the staff, 
and we were all genuinely sorry when he died at his residence, Gryffe Castle, 
Bridge of Weir. He was an excellent example of the merchant princes, whom 
Glasgow was fortunate to have at that period, and will be long and affection¬ 
ately remembered for his many good and unheralded works among humble but 
deserving people. 

Mr. James Kay was primarily interested in the Bombay and Karachi 
Department. His best friends would not claim that his success was due to his 
penmanship. However it is a matter of common knowledge that since his day 
others have come to the top in Finlays, whose handwriting was definitely no 
better. It has always remained somewhat of a mystery that Mr. Kay, No. 3 
in such an important concern, never had a room to himself, but elected to sit at 
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an ordinary desk like any of the clerks. His son Sir James Reid Kay became 
chief of the Calcutta Office and is now retired and residing in Ayr, 

Mr. William Walker, who had at one time been on the Calcutta staff, was in 
charge of the Tea Department at Head Office fifty years ago. He was not only 
a son of the manse, but like Sir John and Mr. Sinclair, a veritable ‘pillar o* the 
Kirk’. Mr. Walker resided in Edinburgh and travelled daily to Glasgow, 
except on Thursdays which was the Eastern mail day or rather night. 

If Finlay’s apprentices of today could realise what mail day implied half-a- 
century ago, I think they would discover that, as the Old Book has it, ‘their 
lines have fallen in pleasant places, they have an goodly heritage’. The whole of 
the Tea Department mail (and it was voluminous) was written by hand in 
copying ink, and at a very late hour after being signed by Mr. Walker, was 
copied with several extra copies in a copying-press, a contrivance which young¬ 
sters of today have possibly never seen even in a museum. This involved the use 
of damped tissue paper, all of which had to be afterwards dried either in front of 
a coal fire or over a gas jet. On one occasion a junior using the latter method 
had his attention momentarily distracted, with the result that the whole letter- 
book went up in flames and tlie only remaining copies of many months mails 
ceased to exist. On Thursday evenings Mr. Walker contrived to leave the 
office about 10 p.m. for the New Club in West George Street. There, after a 
frugal meal, he would go to bed. Around 11.30 p.m. a boy would arrive with 
the mail to be signed, and Mr. Walker would sit up in bed and, having adjusted 
his glasses, would do the needful. The boy then returned to West Nile Street, 
went through the laborious performance of copying and drying the letters, 
putting them into their appropriate envelopes, which were then closed, sealed, 
weighed and stamped. Having recorded the cost of postage, the junior then set 
out for the G.P.O. in George Square to post the mail. This accomplished, with 
a sigh of relief, there was then nothing further to hinder him making the best 
of his way home or to his ‘digs’ somewhere in the suburbs. Some dare-devils 
went home by hansom cab, and had the effrontery to attempt to recover the cost 
from the Cashier on the Friday morning. They were not invariably unsuccessful, 
but the approach to the Cashier called for a high and rare degree of courage, and 
many of the present generation in these modern days sport medals and decorations 
as a reward for much less daring. 

Mr. Walker was much given on mail nights to whistling hymn tunes and his 
favourite was the Common Measure tune ‘Sawley’ which, being myself a son 
of the manse, I knew to be allied to the words of the hymn beginning ‘Love me, 
O Lord, forgivingly’. I mentioned this to my youthful colleagues in the office, 
and the unanimous verdict was that Mr. Walker could not have selected more 
appropriate words. 

In addition to the gentlemen already mentioned, there were the ‘outside’ 
directors of the ‘Finlay group’ of Tea Companies, and it was with a thrill of 
adolescent pride that the new boy discovered among these the names of Lord 
Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford, and Sir Robert Drummond Moncreiffe, 
the former a Field Marshal and wearer of the Victoria Cross, and the latter a 
Baronet and an aide-de-camp to his Majesty the King. The writer was 
frequently deputed—^armed with a piece of fresh blotting paper—to attend these 
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gentlemen in the Board-room while they appended their signatures to share 
certificates. I was very proud of this duty, and am afraid boasted inordinately 
about it to boys with whom I had been at school. At all events I had a feeling 
that the reflected glory in some strange intangible way compensated, in a 
meagre measure, for the paucity of my earnings. 

The oflice premises remain fundamentally the same as they were fifty years 
ago, but they have been to some extent improved and extended. Small one and 
two-roomed offices have been built in the roof, and these are mostly occupied 
by Manufacturers* agents. 

These memories would not be complete without a reference to Thomas and 
John, who were officially the office-keepers, porters and messengers. Unoffici¬ 
ally and ‘acting in concert’—^as criminal indictments so nicely phrase it—they 
were par excellence the most accomplished ‘duo’ of leg-pullers. 

I have mentioned the examinations which new boys had to pass at the hands 
of Sir John and Mr. Sinclair, but the novitiate after a week or so in office was 
called upon to submit to a further test conducted by Thomas and John. These 
worthies occupied a small room in what was known as the warehouse, which 
was situated at the rear of the general office. The new boy was told he was 
wanted at this room, and on his making his appearance, the conspirators started 
with their interrogations. Thomas, a thick-set, squat man with a square-cut 
black beard, would begin by asking the lad’s name, age, etc., and John went 
through the performance of noting the answers in a book they kept for the pur¬ 
pose. The youth had then solemnly to declare if he had ever suffered from 
measles, running-ears, scarletina, running nose, chicken pox, housemaid’s knee, 
flat feet etc., etc. His affirmatives or negatives were gravely recorded by John. 
The candidate, after being warned that much depended on his reply to the next 
question, was asked to state ‘the colour of the hair (if any) under the armpits’. 
To put it mildly many of the youths found this a most searching question. 
After further absurdities, the final stage of the examination was reached. This 
was known as the telephone test. The inquisitors, out of an old cigar box and 
the mouthpiece of a telephone receiver had rigged up an extraordinary contrap¬ 
tion which they referred to as the ‘recording instrument’, which was supposed 
to register the quality and strength of the candidate’s voice. The candidate was 
then handed a post-card on which he found the following typed:— 

‘I love the city’s mixie-maxie. 

With here horse and there a taxi. 

And lorries pulled by powerful stallions. 

And barrows pushed by grave Italians. 

Good old Glasgow Town!’ 

The instructions were to recite these lines into the receiver in a gradual 
crescendo from line to line and reaching a definite double fortissimo at the last 
line. The candidate having fulfilled the instructions with much earnestness, 
Thomas or John would open the instrument from behind and announce to the 
crestfallen youth that it recorded only 58.74. They took a very serious view of 
the result, and, under a pledge of secrecy, and as an act of grace they would 
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consent to let the lad have another go. On this occasion the doggerel was re¬ 
peated in a voice that might have been heard in West Nile Street, and a ‘pass’ 
was obtained. It may be that the boys of these days were less sophisticated than 
those of today, but it is cetainly true that they discovered nothing incongruous 
in being told to call at the Town’s Clerk’s Office for a poet’s licence, or at 
Duncan Campbell’s, the law Stationers, for a verbal agreement stamp. 

Students of Finlays’ history are aware that the tea-growing industry passed 
through an extremely difficult time about the beginning of this century. There¬ 
by will hang this tale, which will serve to round off these random reminiscences. 

The story is not guaranteed true in every particular, but it can be claimed 
with confidence that it is based on fact. The narrator has recounted it so often 
now that he has come to regard it as ‘gospel truth’. 

An elderly small tradesman from a country town, who will be referred to as 
Mr. Woodman, had a small interest in each of the Finlay group of Tea 
Companies. Like Zaccheus he was small of stature. He had a black beard going 
grey, and wore a morning-coat somewhat squarely cut at the tails and a hat 
shaped like a modern ‘topper’ but of felt. Mr. Woodman was a regular attender 
at shareholders’ meetings, and chatted affably to the Directors and any member 
of the staff he encountered. In his manner of addressing people he was no 
respecter of persons and called everyone ‘John’ which he pronounced ‘Jone’. 
In this regard he was consistent, no matter whether he was speaking to the 
Chairman, a Director, the Secretary or an office-boy. 

As can be imagined the period referred to, with the Companies registering 
heavy losses, was an anxious time for the Directors and a difficult one for many 
of the shareholders. 

One day the chairman sent for the Secretary and his staff, and when they 
were assembled around his table, he said something like this:—‘You will be 
having enquiries from shareholders and others as to why the Companies cannot 
pay their Preference Dividends, and I do not want one of you to say one thing 
and another another. I want unanimity. With this in view I have prepared a 
memorandum (a much over-worked word in these days) which you will 
commit to memory, and you can use it in speaking to a shareholder at the 
counter, or it can be incorporated in a letter you may be writing to a share¬ 
holder.’ Each of us was handed a copy of the memorandum and left the august 
presence of the chairman. 

The narrator being the youngest member of the staff present, and having 
then a retentive memory, and possibly also because the memorandum contained 
several *long-nebbit’ words he did not entirely comprehend, had the document 
off word-perfect in an incredibly short time. 

Within the next day or two Mr. Woodman appeared at the counter about 
lunch-time. The Secretary was engaged with the Chairman, the second in 
charge with another Director, and one or two others had gone for lunch, n'he 
junior in the department therefore stepped forward and wished Mr. Woodman 
‘good-morning’. That gentleman at once produced a Murray’s Diary from his 
waistcoat pocket and showing some hieroglyphics to the junior said, ‘You see, 
Jone, that’s a’ a’ve sclt this month, and that disna’ keep the missus and me gaun. 
A’ was lippened on your preference deevidends coming in, but they hivna 
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turned up’. Here thought the office-boy is a heaven-sent opportunity of firing 
off the Chairman’s Memorandum. 

Accordingly he said, ‘Well, Mr. Woodman, the tea-growing industry is at 
present suffering from various vicissitudes, which might be briefly enumerated 
as follows:—There is the arbitrary action of the Indian Government fixing the 
value of the Rupee at 1/4; this has proved seriously detrimental to the Indian 
tea trade. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has put 2d. per lb. on the duty of 
tea, and no doubt he intended that this should be borne by the consumer, but up 
to the present point statistics go to show that the consumer has shouldered only 
-|d. of it, while the producer has borne i Jd. This on such a large output as we 
have actually amounts to some thousands of pounds per annum. Then there is 
the evil of over-production, to which our planters are alive, and they have 
resorted to finer plucking and we are hopeful that, at no far distant date, the tea 
industry will emerge from that cloud of depression which has too long over¬ 
hung it, to once again bask in the sunshine of great prosperity’. 

Mr. Woodman must be given credit for a most attentive and apparently 
receptive hearing, for, at the close of the junior’s oration, he leant over the 
counter, patted him on the shoulder, and said, ‘Is that a fac’, Jone?’. 

Fifty years, though representing only one fourth of the period of the firm’s 
history, is a long time to look back on. Conditions in the social life and customs 
of Glasgow have, of course, greatly changed. I remember, for instance, watch¬ 
ing from the office window the city’s first electric tram, passing down West 
Nile Street, and now the tendency seems to be to scrap the whole system and go 
in for trolley buses. Another recollection which comes to mind is of leaving the 
office in the late evening and proceeding to Sauchiehall Street to join in the 
rejoicings and celebrations which greeted the tidings of the relief of Mafeking. 
Strangely I saw no such joyous enthusiam, singing and dancing to mark any 
victory in cither of the two World Wars. ‘Tempora Mutantur, et Nos Muta- 
mur in Illis’. 

Similar changes were to be observed so far as concerned the office staff. In the 
old days we had regular cricket, soccer and rugger teams whose principal 
opponents were the ‘Clan Line’ and they, so far as soccer was concerned, 
sometimes descended to questionable tactics in bringing up from the docks some 
tough customers to stop our run of victories. 

What will surprise the present generation more is that we had a literary 
society, at which the writer had the effrontery to deliver a paper on ‘Charles 
Dickens, his life and works’. Smoking concerts and tremendous presentation 
parties to men going East or getting married were great functions fifty years 
ago, but these features for better or for worse have fallen into disuetude. So far 
as sport is concerned, golf seems now to be the prime favourite possibly due to 
the fact that our Director Mr. Gatheral, was for some time amateur champion 
of India. Sir A. K. Muir was approached and he generously presented a cup for 
annual competition. It may be that two World Wars and the introduction of the 
gentler sex to the staff have had much to do with the changes which have been 
experienced. 

Looking back at my prologue, I wish to say in a very brief epilogue, that I 
have little or nothing to regret at having remained at Head Office for fifty 
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years, during which one observed a steady improvement in our conditions of 
service. I would express my most sincere thanks for much consideration and 
many kindnesses shown by my colleagues and by those ‘set in authority over me’ 
for whom, in accordance with the custom of these days, I was taught to offer my 
prayers. 
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HEAD OFFICE STAFF, 1950 

Left to Right 

Back rozv: P. C. Martin, J. H. Pettigrew, W. I^amond, H. Taylor, J. Ross, J. Murray, 
D. H. Ross, E. J. Thompson, R. Maider, C. Coen, M. Murray, W. G. W. Kerr, 
T. W. A. MacLardie, G. McIntyre, H. S. McKean, K. P. Singer. 

Standing: Misses 1. F. P. Lithgow, M. R. Mearns, M . C. Russell, I. K. Flanigan, M. G. 
Williamson, J. M. Cj. Macdonald, M. M. Lawrie, ]. A. Farquharson, I. M. 
Wallace, H. W. Williamson, J. MacPhail, E. L. Brown, J. F. Hutton, A. R. 
Coubrough, M. Knowles. 

Sitting—Senior Staff: G. H. Dawe, R. MacCallum, J. C. Airlie, A. P'. Beveridge, J. G. 
Kirkland, J. Boyd, J. L. Thomson, H. G. Gray, C. C. C. Bell, W. S. Nairn, 
J. Craig, W. N. Mitchell, F. L. A. Ballardie, A. M. Cameron, G. Hamilton, 
R. Hutchison, G. Barras. 

Front row: Misses A. F. McBride, M. A. MacEachen, J. S. McIntosh, B. F. Paul, 
A. J. L. Blake; Messrs. R. W. Jenkins, W. R. Fulton, R. Meikle; Misses E. A. 
Jamieson, A. M. Begg, C. T. Brennan, J. McArthur, M. R. McNair. 

A. S. Stevenson of the Senior Staff was abroad on business. H. Henry and Miss 
1. A. Ferrier were absent owing to illness. 


LONDON OFFICE STAFF, 1950 

Left to Right 

Back row: A. S. C. Coleman, R. C. Lcitch, H. A. Munday, H. J. B. Watson, R. Duncan, 
G. P. Shepherd, K. A. Rowley, A. H. Richardson, L. A. Fellows, H. C. R. Angus, 
A. L. Ferguson, P. A. Lee. 

Third row — Standing: R. H, Rainbird, D. Bland, A. B. Gudgeon, Mrs. B. L. Souster, 
Mrs. M. E. Cordwell, Misses E. Davison, P. I. Stone, J. U. Clements, P. L. M. 
Butt, J. D. Tomkins, Messrs. W. G. Taylor, C. Velvin, A. M. Chadwick. 

Second row: H. Kington, D. D. Milne, P. E. Dutch, R. Brodie, L. Brachi, K. E. 
Kinipple, W. C. M. Tring, T. F. Moore. 

Front row: Miss S. M. Palmer, Mrs. M. E. Croot, Misses R. E. Strachan, K. J, 
Akers, P. V. Coghlan, J. M. Bolton. 
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JAMES FINLAY & COMPANY 

CALCUTTA OFFICE STAFF 

Le ft to Right 

Sitting on the ground in front rtne: Dinish Das, D. D. Chatterjee, Sitlaprosad, Suraj 
Bukash Sing, H. Dubey, H. Missir, D. Dikshit, H. Singh, R. Pandey, S. Singh, 

J. C. Upadhaya, ]. Bahadur, M. Pandey, S. Singh, M. Pradhan, S. Singh, B. Rana, 
M. I.imbu, M. Limbu, H. Limbu, K. Limbu, J. Limbu, K. Limbu, N. Limbu, 

R. Jha, R. Ali, A. Haq, M. Ali, S. Ali, R. Bux, A. Rahman. 

Sitting on the chairs in secondrozv: Mrs. E. Lincoln, Mrs. C. Whitaker; Messrs. S. Das, 
E. V. Bristow, J. M. Grant, |. R. C. Whettem, ]. H. Chandler, C. M. Campbell, 

A. N. Sircar, j. C. Dickson,' S. B. Dutt, N. S‘. Coldwcll, K. B. Starnes, J. H. 
Jamieson, 1C A. Hutchison, R. R. Hogarth, R. J. Clough, L. C. Dhur, S. Steven¬ 
son, G. Gardner, F. D. Farmer, G. O. Arton, J. M. Houston, B. C. Parker, 
R. K. Hendry, I. B. Craig, S. K. Mitra, M. L. De, D. K. Mukerjee, Mrs. M. 
Smith, Mr. G. S. A. McCurtis. 

Standing in the third rozv: S. Chatterjee, G. D. Pyne, B. N. Doy, N. C. Sen, H. R. Smith, 
H. V. Boudville, D. D’Cruz, K. G. Hawkin.s, H. Rodrigues, A. P. Chatterjee, 

R. Kundu, H. Banerjce, S. C. Paul, P. Mukherjee, B. L. Williams, D. Brogan, 
P. Mukherjee, R. K. Laha, J. N. Mukherjee, IL M. Nundy, S. P. Mukherjee, 

M. N. Dcy, I. S. Smith, M. N. Chatterjee, A. I. Mabert, H. fsC Mazumdar, S. K. 
Banerjce, R. Roychoudhury, C. Burman, D. Goswami, P. K. De, B. Biswas, S. 
Ghose, T. Mittcr, B. Ghose, J. Bose, M. Das, P. Sircar, N. G. Dullard, J. 
I’aterson, B. D. Gantzer, T. J. L. Harcourt, S. Chatterjee. 

Standing in the fourth rozv: K. Neogi, T. Adak, P. Biswas, P. Adak, K. Das, S. Parmanik, 
P. Roychoudhury, R. Chatterjee, S. Bose, K. Paul, A. Dutt, K. Adhikari, (?. De, 

S. Roychoudhury, B. Singha, J. Banerjce, J. Mukherjee, B. Paul, N. Acharjee, 

N. Biswas, B. Roy, G. Mukherjee, N. Ghose, R. Mukherjee, S. Banerjee, J. Dey, 

C. S. Roy, K. Mukherjee, T. C. Das, A. N. Mukherjee, A. Chatterjee, B. Muk¬ 
herjee, B. Ghose, P. Ganguly, K. Dutt, A. Paul, U. K. Dhur. 

Standing in the fifth and remaining rozvs: A. Ghose, S. Pyne, B. Sen, T. Bhattacharjee, 

D. Mukherjee, B. Mukherjee, K. Chatterjee, A. R. Banerjce, J. Mukherjee, 

B. Manna, M. Singha, N, Chatterjee, T. Ghosal, P. Sircar, S. Mukherjee, S. Sur, 

T. Chakraburtty, K. K. Dcy, M. S. Chatterjee, K. N. Banerjee, H. Chakraburtty, 

M. L. Ghose, N. C. Acharjee, N. G. Bhattacharjee, R. J. Atta, S. N. Dutt, S. 
Chakraburty, S. C. Roy, U. C. Ganguly, G. C. Dutt, T. Banerjee, K. C. Sur, 
K- P- Dey, A. K. Moitra, S. R. Ghose, G. M. Dhur, S. C. Sen Gupta, S. K. 
Banerjee, B. Pal, H. D. Mittcr, B. Mallick, D. J. Das Gupta, K. Chatterjee, K. B. 
Chatterjee, S. C. Mukherjee, S. S. Banerjee, S. M. Goswami, S. C. Dutt, B. D. 
Chatterjee, Kamal Ghose, H. D. Dutt, P. L. Mitter, K. C. Banerjee, S. K. Das, 

N. C. Dey, S. P. Batobyall, H. P. Mukherjee, S. K. Das, S. K. Chakraburtty, 
S. N. Chatterjee, A. Banerjee, N. C. Mukherjee, B. P. Mondal, A. K. Burdhan, 

K. K. Seal, B. N. Dutt, L. M. Mukherjee, H. N. Chatterjee, G. C. Biswas, C. C. 
Bhattacharjee, B. K. Bhattacherjee, K. M. Mitter, K. I.. Ghose, B. N. Chatterjee, 
P. Banerjce, B. Banerjee, N. D. Dhur, R. C. Banerjee, J. N. Burman, N. Burman, 
B. C. Dcy, B. N. Seal, K. P. Jati, N. Burman, A. N. Sen, K. C. Ghose, B. Mukher¬ 
jee, G. H. Kundu, B. Bhattacharjee, R. Banerjee, N. B. Chatterjee, U. P. Muk¬ 
herjee, K. B. Moitra, B. C. Bhar, S. K. Banerjee, D. D. Sen, K. D. Chakraburtty, 
G. Nag, J. C. Banerjee, B. C. Mittcr, P. L. Ghose, P. G. Sircar, N. L. Sen, B. P. 
Santra, S. Bose, S. C. Bose, P. Bardhan, G. Singha, B. N. Ghose, S. Debmallick, 
G. M. Nundy, B. C. Dey, H. N. Chatterjee, A. K. Mukherjee, B. P. Bhatta- 
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charjee, P. C. Karmakar, N. G. Chatterjee, O. K. Bhatlacharjce, K. L. Sen, 
P. Chatterjee, S. K. Roychoudhury, B. N. Dhur, N. K. Dutt, M. Jana, B. N. 
Mullick, B. Bancrjee, O. C\ Chakraborty, B. M. Dhur, S. Majurndar, B. M. Dhur, 

G. C. Dutt, M. Bhattacharjcc, K. Ghose, M. Sircar, H. D. Dhur, L. M. Haidar, 
J. K. Mukherjee, T. Bancrjee, B. N. Banerjee, D. C. Dey, S. Banerjee, A. K. 
Haider, N. Chatterjee, N. G. Dutt, D. P. Ghose, S. Mukherjee, D. N. Dey, 
P. Bose, M. C. Dutt, S. P. Pattak, G. C. Paul, P. G. Mallick, A. Dutt, C. C. 
Bancrjee, Amanullah, G. C. Seal, M. N. Dey, K. D. Chakrabutty, T. P. Pattak, 
Ct. Paul, A. C. Paul, B. K. Bhakta, B. N. Mukherjee, G. C. Dey, A. C. Banerjee, 
N. Das, S. K. Majurndar, R. P. Paul, 1*. L. Mukherjee, A. K. Singh, A. K. Sircar, 
J. N. Basu, M. N. Mookerjee, S. N. Mookerjee, B. C. Mohanty, Dhaneswar, 
RofFu Miah, Shyam Sunder Chettry, Ram Dulal Lai, P. N. Mullick, R. C. Dey, 
N. M, Mullick, N. M. Banerjee, A. K. Mullick, S. C. Banerjee, S. K. Dutt, B. B. 
Roy, P. K. Dutt, M. N. Mukherjee, H. S. Bhattachcrjcc, G. Paul, R. P. Gos- 
wami, B. K. Mitra, C. R. Mukherjee, K. C. Akuli, Jugdeo, Deodhari, Dukha, 
Indroinoni, Russia, Sewdhar Roy, S. N. Chatterjee, P. N. Pyne, N. R. Bhattacher- 
jee, K. L. Dey, Dukhee, P. G. Dey, Sornar, T. P. Banerjee, Ct. C. Karmaker, 
N. D. Chatterjee, A. K. Das, S. C. Gupta, B. K. Mukherjee, N. C. Dhar, R. R. 
Laha, B. N. Seal, B. C. Boral, D. C. Mondal, S. C. Chakraborty, B. N. Mitra, 
CL S. Bhattacherjec, B. G. Bose, B. 1C. Mohanty, P. C. Chandra, B. C. Nag, S. N. 
Bancrjee, A. R. Mukherjee, N. L. Das, Chintamoni, M. L. Dutt, N. C. Bysack, 

H. P. Bhar, S. C. Dey, P. Bhakta, B. N. Das, A. K. Dey, S. C. Dey, S .N. CThosh, 
B. C. Bhattachcrjee, D. J’. Chatterjee, K. P. Sircar, P. Cohosh, T‘. K. Bose, S. 
Kundu, S. C. Cianguli, A. K. Cohosh, M. N. Ghosh, G. C. Seal, B. N. Dhar, 
Gopinalh Roy, S. C. Dey, Cj. C. Mukherjee, B. C. Mukherjee, M. N. Mukherjee, 
S. C-. Roy, B. C. Cjliosh, R. K. Karmakar, S. K. Ghosh, A. C. Cxhosh, Sadananda, 
Banshi, Bairagi, Nanno Singh, Bhartu, Dukhe Das, Prahlad, Haria, Kailash, Doya, 
Gobordhon, Nakul, Dusasan, Dinabandhu, I^abannya, Raghu, S. C. Das, Bhagir- 
ath, Jagannath, I. Cxomez, A. K. Bhattachcrjee, Ekadasi, Krishna Mohanty, 
Bhagwan, Mayadhar, Sankar, Niamat Ali, Abdul Saboor, Khirode, Gobindo, 
N. C. Chakravarty, Prahali Shaw, K. K. Biswas, Gopal Das, Sagar Ch. Pain, 
N. C. Dey, Raj Kumar, Musalir Ram, Narsingh, Madhab Das, Kangali, Keshab, 
S. C. Das, G. C. Das, Bharat, Bhaskar, Dol Gobinda, ”1'. C. Das, Dharanidhar, 
Ramhari, Israil, Gonouree, Jamuna, M. Hossain, Raghab, Brindabon, Musakar, 
A. C. Kundu, Murali, Madan, Mongru, Sewbaran, S. C. Roy, B. C. Dey, Badri, 
Sankar, Brindabon, Krishna Gochai, Mayadhar, Gobindo Ch. Das, Baikuntha, 
Chakradhar, Ram Das, Sewprosad Hazra, B. K. Roy, S. D. Biswas, D. N. Ghosh, 
Azizur Rahaman, B. N. Gupta, P. L. Tapadar, Romesh Mohanty, Motiar Raha- 
man, A. K. Dutt, F. C. Roy, B. K. Roy, Gazi Hossain, Durjan Ali, S. Lall, Abdul 
Aziz, Mohiruddin, Md. Din, Gazadhar, B. B. Mukherjee. 
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BOMBAY OFFICE STAFF 

Lejt to Right 

Sitting —C. R. Gazdar, B. B. Nadkarni, D. Y. Bhende, J. A. Davar, W. G. Whyte, 
]. D. Hicks, P. G. Kendall, C. H. Campbell, J. C. Burns, S. P. Golton, H. M. 
Hogg, J. Smollet, Miss D. Small, Messrs. T. N. Bhende, E. B. Morris, M. B. 
Bhende, B. E. Dastur, N. T. Bhende, R. R. Daruwalla. 

Standing—hirst rozv: Miss J. Solomon; Messrs. R. L. Rcdkar, B. H. Daruwalla, N. R. 
Bondse, R. B. Dalvi, V. J. Thankar, D. B. Medhora, Cj. V. Rajadhyaksha, C. D. 
Billimoria, M. N. Pandit, S. C. de Souza, Y. R. Mankame, E. C. Bagli, D. N. 
Gandhi, J. J. Mehta, J. V. Fernandez, B. V'. Kanvinde, Miss H. Kohn. 

Standing—Second rozr: C. S. Shivram, V. A. Abraham, R. M. Amin, J. R. Redkar, 
M. R. Chandran, K. A. D’Souza, S. S. Mashclkar, N. K. Thampan, R. B. Pai, 
P. N. Ramayya, J. A. Godinho, M. ]. Kapadia, G. V. S. Babu, K. V. Jaykar, 
V. Ramaswainy, G. K. Sonalkar, P. B. Karwa, L. B. Rao, Peter P. Fernandes. 
Standing—Third rozv: V. S. Kulkarni, X. S. Simhadri, G. V. Bclani, N. T. Kanvinde, 

J. L. S. Cardozo, D. S. Sadekar, F. D'Souza, T. B. Fernandez, P. S. Wagle, 
A. O. P. A. Mascarenhes, P. P. Iskair, P. R. Kamath, W. M. Desai, K. Swamy, 

K. S. A. Krishnan, K. V. Ilarihar, N. H. Sayta, 1.. S. D’Souza, P. R. Kanvinde. 
Standing—Back rozv: S. S. Iyer, C. E. Soares, M. D’Souza, K. K. ]athanna, T. W. 

Eacharan, P. S. Manian, K. K. Viswanath, M. C. Vijayan, V. R. Nagarajan, 
G. S. Shirsekar. 


VIZAGAPATAM (INDIA) OFFICE STAFF, NOVEMBER 1950 

Left to Right 

Back rozv: B- Suryarao, G, Ramasw'ami, M. Gurumurty, A. Konda, S. Apparao. 
Standing—Second rozv: Ch. Krishnaraurty, P. Kaniaraju, V. Sathayya, K. Gaddcnna, 
S. Gurumurty, T. S. Narayana, P. S. Narayana. 

Sitting—First rozv: J. S. Narayana, H. O. Pereira, G. H. Maclennan, F. A. Deveria, 
A. Subbarao. 

In front: A. S. Narayana, B. Yelliah Reddi. 
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CHITTAGONG OFFICE STAFF 

Left to Right 

Standing—Fifth rozo: S. P. Chowdhury, K. F- Eckhardt, N. G. Ghose, N. A. Khan> 

M. S. Sen, S. K, Barua, L. Ghose, h/ld. Salim, S. S. Pal Chowdhury, Aid. 
Kabir, N. R. Dulta, Rousanullah, J. A. Rodrick, G. Mandes, Nasirudding Ahmed 
Chowdhury, M. Nandi, A. Noor Chowdhury, J. M. Das, I. C. Alendes, Habib 
Ahmed, S. B. Das, E. G. Oehme, H. B. Strong, G. O. Randolph, P. Rodrick, B. 1-. 
Banerjee, D. Sanges, C. H. Chowdhury, Nazir Ahmed, P. Fernandez. 

Standing—Fourth rozv: B. Barua, B. K. Paul, S. K. Chakraborty, N. B. Das, H. R. 
Kanangoe, Amir Ali Khan, Balaram Das, D. C. Das Gupta, S. N. Lala, Md. 
Golam Mustafa, N. B. Chanda, Mahbulalam Chowdhury, S. B. Chowdhury, 
S. Das Gupta, B. B. Chowdhury, M. S. Barua, P. N. Dutta, H. B. Das, H. R. 
Dutta Gupta, Md. Hossain Chowdhury, K. C. Das, F. L. Chakraborty, Mahfuzul 
Bari, S. A. Cliowdhury, S. K. Shamshcr Ali, V. Eima Eeitao, S. C. Chowdhury’, 
S. P. Barua. 

Standing — Fhirdrozv: Kazi Aminul Islam, J. C- Chowdhury, A. G. Chowdhury, Syed 
Ahmed Chowdhury, Kazi Faizullah, A. L. Young, H. K. Saha, Mir Syed Ahmed, 
Maizuddin Chowdhury, M. Molla, S. Sinha, Panchanan Seal Sarna, Motaher 
Hossain, A. Sen Gupta, S. K. J>odh, Abu Md. Xaher, Nural Alam, Nasiruddin 
Ahmed, Dulal Das Gupta, Reja Meah, Lanimcah Patwari, Ruhul Amin, N. Sen, 
H. S. Dastidar, H. A. Baptist, D. C. P'ord, L. Diaz. 

Standing—Second rozv: Syed Md. Jamal, A. Soban Chowdhury, Amir AH Khan, Netra 
Kanangoe, M. L. Saha, R. L. Barua, N. P. Chowdhury, S. C. Chanda, Runnings, 
Abdullah Khan, S. Nural Alam, S. H. Chowdhury, Mahbub Rahman Chowdhury, 
Abdul Gani, I^. M. Das, M. N. Das, Samsuddin Ahmed, Md. Hossain Siddique, 
D. C. Das Gupta, A. F. M. Abdullah Khan, A. Bhattacherjee, B. B. Guha, B. K. 
Sinha Roy, A. Mannan, M. M. Sadaque, Mir Ahmed Miyan, A. Sattar, Pashu- 
pati Bhattacherjee. 

Standing—First rozv: Hossain Halim, B. L. Randolph, A. K. Das Sarma, D. B. Bhatta¬ 
cherjee, N. K. Chatterjee, X. P. Roy, A. B. Siddique, B. B. Grant, P. C. Dutta, 
Md. Rofiquc, N. K, Seal, K. B. De, A. B. Bhattacherjee, Md. Ishaque, M. 
Ahmed, N. Majumder, G. A. Grant, S. B. Das, S. P. Das Gupta, J. M. Das II, 
S. K. Das Gupta, S. C. Dutta, H. M. Chakraborty, Hashmat Ali. 

Seated: E. O. Connel, S. Mahmud, C. D. A. Cooper, A. K. Dehlavi, X. W. Gordon, 
S. Rahman, J. A. Radford, R. W. J. Macdonald, E. S. G. Fricker, C. F. Good- 
child, J- H. H. Ross, J. A. Oliver, W. A. Kidd, C. W. Xassie, J. W. Gilmour, 

N. L. Smith, G. Mersh, A. Broderick, A. Cooper, H. Rahman, V. Subbier, S. M. 
Banerjee, M. Baptist. 

Front rozv: Gazi Rahman, Nural Amin, Sarafat Ali, Dela Meah, Razafali, Abu Bakar, 
Ali Akbar, Saleh Ahmed, Abul Kasim, Md. Yunus, Abu Jafar, Abdur Sattar, 
Nural Huda, Abdul Gani, MuzzafFar Hussain, Saleh Jafar, Ali Ahmed, Renu 
Meah, Alam, Nural Hoq, Sekandar, Nural Hoq II, Ali Ahmed, Mamudal Hoq, 
Sabat Ahmed, Mustafiar, Nural Amin II, Kamal, Syedar Rahman. 
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Left to Right 

Seated on carpet: Misses E. V. Goody, Z- Xavier, E. Anderson. 

Seated—First row: S. H. Dar, 1. M. K. Gibson, J. K. Dunlop, S. Ahmed, R. L. 
Dowley, W. R. Longwill, D. B. Ashworth, W. E. Howell, D. G. P'razer, J. R. 
Dickson, P. A. Jamieson, Miss M. G. Mendonca, I. H. Kazmi. 

Standing—First row: I. Shah, G. Blagden, H. Abbas, Miss E. Birch, E. U. Kazi, M. R. 
Bhatty, Miss P. Ryehan, C. F. Hennessy, Mrs. E. Jacobs, Wali Mohd, Miss A. 
Tindale, K. V- Jassani, M. Saleh, J. Judd, F. Braganza, S. Mufti. 

Standing—Second rozv: A. Hassan, A. H. Mirza, M. A. Akhtar, I. Memon, H. Omar, 
Z. Ansari, I. A. Abbasi, A. Haider, K. Ezad, T. Karim, D. A. Fernandes, W. 
Hussain, A. Hussain, Z. Zuberi, L. Demello, J. Platel. 

Standing—Third row: N. H. Siddique, Habib, A. Mohd, Siddiq, S. A. Hussain, W. 
Haider, G. Butt, F. Ali, M. A. Khalique, I. Ali, P. Greene, M. A. Rauf, A. 
Malik, K. Ahmed, D. J. D’souza, M. S. Khan, A. Ambrose, M. A. Roshan, 
B. Zaman, A. Tayeb, M. A. Alim, M. H. Uttanwala, I. H. Kazilbash, H. Ansari. 
Last rozv: G. Ali, A. Hussain, S. Zaffar, Moosa, C. Beg, A. Ali, Yusuf. 


NARAYANGUNJ OFFICE STAFF 

Left to Right 

Sitting: K. Sarin, A. W. Chalmers, A. R. Y. Smith, R. Rahim, M. C. Vanderputt. 
Standing—First row: P. C. Das, Phani Bhusan Deb, Md. Yanus, Md. Sonamiah, Md. 

K. Ali, T. I. M. Shajahan, A. Rahman, A. Hakim Khan. 

Standing—Second row: Md. Momin, Ahmed Ali, Md. Yanus II, Noor Mohammad, 
Shamsher Ali, M. Safiuddin, S. Lodi. 

Standing—Rear row: Abdul Sattar, A. Wahid, N. Zaman, A. Rahman II, M. Sakhi- 
luddin. 


M. SARKIES & SON 
NARAYANGUNJ OFFICE STAFF 

Left to Right 

Sixth row: Harun Rashid, Omerkha, Eklal, Magbul, Hamid, Sorhab, Munnilal, 
Aptabuddin. 

Fifth row: Ramnarain Singh, Samsuddin, Prankumer, Sambhuchanda, Ismail, Husain- 
ali, Jabbar, Mahadeb, Harilal Singh, Mahiuddin. 

Fourth row: Khublal Singh, Ansarali, Sidyke, Binod, Bakshu, Badsha, Kalachand, 
Majibar, Ramizaddin, Shudhanya, Talebar, Sonamiah, Kanai, Kadir. 

Third rozv: Sarfatali, Baser, Atarahaman, Kalikumer, Suruj Singh, Ansarali, Sitaram, 
Jinnatali, K. Tewari, A. Aziz, Mahiuddin, Mabatali, Budhu, Hakim, Sayedali, 
Mahiuddin, Mantaz, Amir Singh, A. Rahaman, Karim, Amirkha. 

Second row: Mabatali, B. Paul, J. Dewan, Omcrali, Easin, Ejatali, N. Shaha, Laxmi 
Singh, Faizoo, Lalkhan, Gafur, Sherali, Nur Islam, Isali, Nayan, Sreecharan, 
Manaraddi, Abu, Rekmat, Harak Bahadur. 
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Sitting — Front row: K. C. Das, N. C. Shaha, N. G. Shaha, K. Munshi, S. Das, K. L. 
Das, S. C. Dutt, A. W. Chalmers, A. R. Y. Smith, A. Nahapiet, S. M. Nahapiet, 
K. C. Shaha, K. Molla, B. Ahmed, H. Guha, S. De, P. Chakravorty, R. Chakra- 
vorty. 

Squatting on ground: Kashi MaJee, Joyram Make, Golap Malee, Jalal Ahmed, Chand- 
radip, Aliarkhan. 


COLOMBO OFFICE STAFF 

Left to Right 

Addendum: Allan Ramsay and W. Purves. 

Seated: Mrs. B. C. Coleman, A. H. S. Montgomerie, S. K. Iyer, K. Sundarampillai, 

D. L. Rossiter, W. B. Thomson, W. J. Hay, A. M. Robertson, D. A. Buchanan, 

R. A. G. McMichen, R. M. Hall, K. I. M. Finlay, B. C. Keiaart, A. ]. Fernando, 
M. P. Krishna Iyer. 

Standing — 

First row: S. Nadarajah (Boatman), G. R. Johnpullc, M. Vythialingam, J. D. Perera, 
M. D. C. Suriyaaratchie, P. Subramaniam, G. E. Arokiasamy, L. A. Wijesinghe, 
K. L. Henricus, R. W. Perera, J. G. Mclder, J. D. Samsoodeen, S. Krishnar, 

S. P. Tillekeratnc, D. Wiratunga, T. M. Sourjah, A. D. L. Perera, G. H. de 
Silva, L, H. Karunagoda, N, A. R. Mendis, H. A. D, P. Siriwardane, G. N. 
Ranatunga, H. Rubert Singho (Boatman). 

Second row: V. E. Fernando, W. Molligoda, A. P. Weerasinghe, R. A. M. Perera, J. M. 
Perara, C. Vettivel, K. S. Anantham, N. F. J. Mendis, E. D. Gunasekera, T. S. 
Ramalingam, M. T. Fallil, J. Coomarasamy, T. A. Gomez, L. Vancuylenberg, 

E. Watts, E. C. de Silva, W. J. P. Fernando, A. S. M. Shaik, K. G. Alwis, M. E. 
Perera, T. de Alwis, D. V. Dangadera. 

Third row: S. Suppiah, J. A. H. Meadin, L. Joseph Silva, T. F. Alibah, M. Rama- 
murti, T. M. H. Cassim, D. V. Ranasinghe, E. V. Kuiasekera, C. B. Herat, 
A. J. Gomez, Mrs. M. Jansz, Mrs. J. A. Young, Mrs. V. Senn, J. P. Wickre- 
masinghe, M. D. G. E, Perera, P. Ramaswami, B. T. Rodrigo, T. R. Pallie, 
P. J. S. de Mel, M. H. Ahmeer, R. T. J. Perera, F. S. Grebe, L. Bernardus, 
Claude Browm. 

Fourth row: M. P. Ibrahim, M. Abdeen, T. C. Caldera, K. Balasubramaniam, R. D. 
W. Perera, C. A. Kunanandham, G. D. Gunasekera, S. Doresamy, F. Ran- 
singhe, T. S. Sally, W, H. Perara, D. S. Amarasinghe, W. T. Swangsa, J. A. 
Alexander. 

Fifth row: G. Peiris, M. P. Mahir, M. Buhary, T. L. D. Amarasinghe, U, D. C. Silva, 
D. V. Tomlin, Abdul Hussain, Mashood, Latiff, Wickremaratne, R. D. W. 
Perera, H. Don E. Neville, M.F. Sama, T. B. K. Sama, Rex. Joachim, M. M. 
Jayatilleke, J. I. de Mel, C. L. M. Zainudeen, M. Pitchie. 

Sixth row: A. F. Selladurai (Boatman), Sayed, P. Caldera, P. Andy, P. D. Dharmadasa, 
A. Gunawardene, S. Martin, S. M. Siripaia, Abdeen, H. Don Phillip, P. Thegis 
Singho, P. D. Piyasena, S. O. latiff, M. Swamikkannu, S. P. A. Hussain, L. J. M. 
Wilfred, I. C. Kakulandara, Paulis Silva, D. A. Marathelis, N. Subramaniam 
(Boatman), S. Baiasubramaniam, Kutty Krishnan, K. K. Juwanis, J. M. A. 
Careem. 
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